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accounts receivable... 


Bobby and Jack spend little time collecting 
for goods and services. It can be as simple 
for you...cash receipts journal, customer 
ledger account and customer statement are 
completed in one rapid operation on the 
Remington Rand bookkeeping machine! 





accounting procedures 
are simple, too... 
... when Remington Rand bookkeeping machines produce your 


accounting records. Completely electrified and simple to operate, 
these famous machines prepare two, three or more related forms 


_ simultaneously. 


Balances are computed and printed automatically . . . tabulation 
and computations in both accumulation and balance registers are 
instantaneous and automatic. And the standard keyboard has only 
one set of numeral keys—assures the extra simplicity and speed of 
touch-method operation. 


See for yourself how this standard of bookkeeping efficiency 
handles in rapid succession every accounting application in your 
organization. Write to Dept. BF-6, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. Or better still, call your local Remington Rand Repre- 
sentative today. 


payrolls... 


Jimmy sets aside enough to cover 
overhead, splits the remainder three 
ways. Paying your employees can be 
equally simple... payroll journal, 
employee's statement of earnings 
and deductions, payroll check and 
employee earnings record are pro- 
duced at one time—and the Rem- 
ington Rand “285” computes and 
prints net pay automatically! 


accounts payable... 


Tommy hands over a few coins to 
complete the purchases for his en- 
terprise...they're all on a cash basis! 
Your accounts receivable can be just 
as efficient. On the Remington Rand 
“285,” purchase journal, accounts 
payable ledger and remittance ad- 
vice are prepared simultaneously! 


o 
the Remaglon Kand bookkeeping machine 












































STOCK QUOTATIONS 


Closing Bid ‘Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporatigy 











> 1948 Range oly 
& “ High Low 28, 1945 
‘FIRE Aetna Casualty & Surety Company ........ 8416 80 
| FIR REINSURANCE Aetna Insurance Company ............-+++5 48% 424% a 
— Aetna Life Insurance Company ........... 5214 43 52h, 
Agricultural Insurance Company .......... 60 51 55 
American Alliance Ins. Company .......... 22 17% » 
American Automobile Ins. Company ...... 40 3414 0 
American Casualty Company .............. 11% 10 1X 
American Equitable Assurance Company .. 20% 14% » 
American Insurance Company (Newark) .. 18 54 11% 
American Re-Insurance Company ......... 31 25% DY 
American Reserve Insurance Company 21% 16% 21y 
American Surety Company ............+++- 63% 51% 6 | 
Automobile Insurance Company ........... 3414 26 4 
Baltimore American Insurance Company .. 74 54 Ty, 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company .. SO 69 ®) 
Boston Insurance Company ..........-+++6. 72 65 72 
Camden Fire Insurance Assocjation ....... 20% 17% 19 
Carolina Insurance Company .............+ 34 26 314 
City of New York Insurance Company ..... 23 16 % 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. ... 81% 65% 1h 
Continental Casualty Company ............ 52% 49 51 
Continental Insurance Company ........... 63 4814 a] 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company ............ 2 1 1% 
Employers Group Associates .............. 31% 26 314 
Employers Reinsurance Company ......... 6914 67 654, 
Norwich Cathedral _ Excess Insurance Company of America .... 9 7% 9 
Fr Federal Insurance Company ............... 56% 47% = 5 
‘NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTP. Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland 159 148 155 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company.. 6 53% 68 
| Norwich Union I Indemnity Company — 75 Maiden Lane, New York 7. Fire Association of Philadelphia .......... 55% 45 By, 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company ...... 108 8914 1074 
Firemen’s Insurance Company (Newark) .. 15 11% 5 | 
Franklin Fire Insurance Company ........ 22 16% 21% | 
General Reinsurance Corporation .......... 27% 22 2 
Gibraltar Fire & Marine Insurance Co..... 23 16 204 
Glens Falls Insurance Company ........... 4614 401 46, 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company ..... 10%, 6% 104 
T be E R a A be t OT i & we WAYS Globe & Rutgers Insurance Company ...... 21 17 21 
Great American Insurance Company ...... 31% 26% 31h 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company ......... 28 2414 7 
TO S F L L | N 4 U eq A N C - sa Hartford Fire Insurance Company ........ 122% 1004 10 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec. & Ins. Co... 33 29 314 
Home Insurance Company .............+6+ 29% 23% Bk 
ee Homestead Fire Insurance Company ...... 21 13 204 
” Insurance Company of North America .... 107 92 164 
VENDOMATIC Jersey Insurance Company of New York ... 36% 3244 36 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance Co... 1914 17 18 
© A perfect salesman— Lincoln National Life Insurance Company. 59 55 io 
works around the clock Maryland Casualty Company .............. 14% 115% 144 
three hundred sixty-five Maryland Casualty Conv. Pfd. ............. 22 19% 2 
= fi Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. ... 2914 25% 26% 
i ee sane Merchants Fire Assurance Corporation .... 28% 24% 2h 
. Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Company 7% 4% 7 
@ There is a new era in Monumental Life Insurance Company ..... 41% 40 # 
Insurance expansion National Casualty SD - Kanab been eceee 26% 24% 2h 
Ait : * National Fire Insurance Company ........ 48 41% 474 
The public likes this easy National Liberty Insurance Company ..... 6% 5% 6% 
and convenient method. National Union Fire Insurance Company .. 35% 31 33}, 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company ...... 28% 2414 3 
© Self purchase makes New Brunswick Fire Insurance Company.. 30 19 274 
an irresistible appeal. New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company. 44% 41 Hy 
New York Fire Insurance Company ....... 14% 10% 2 
Northern Insurance Company ............. 80% 6944 804 
North River Insurance Company .......... 24 21% 24 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hartford ... 7% 5% 6% 
Northwestern National Insurance Company 122 116 12 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company (The).. 40 37 0 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company ........... 105 96 16 
Pacific Indemnity Company ............... 50% 46% Oh 
Paul Revere Fire Insurance Company ..... 25 19 2 
Phoenix Insurance Company .............. 90 814% 4 
Preferred Accident Insurance Company 4% 3 44 
Providence Washington Insurance Co. .... 35% 30% 354 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York .... 4% 4% 4% 
Republic Insurance Company—Dallas ..... 28 26 264, 
Rhode Island Insurance Company .... 2% 1% If 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance C ompany 80 66% w 
ee Lee sae 51 45 dl 
Security Insurance Company (New Have: n) 27% 23% = 
WRITE O Yr . Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co... 46% 40 
f FOR FULL PARTICULARS — oo Insurance Company .... 31% 25% P 
ro? Om oy T 7 199 Travelers Insurance Company ............. 605 470 
V I “ N D 6) M A T { ® U. 8. Fidelity & Guaranty Company ...... 52 44%4 
19200 SO. WESTERN AVENUE + TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA 5 . ae Sega sv 2+0---9 0 rex as 16 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company ..... 3644 30% ca 
Best's PUBLICATION OFFICE, BOX 1259, ALBANY. N. Y. Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Albany, ¥. 
Insurance N D GENERAL OFFICES Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: tet 
ows Year in the United States. Publication Date: of the 
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* Based dard & Poor’s daily stock price indexes of 50 industrial 
yi) Let public utility pom combined. 


CASUALTY FIRE 

1946 1947 1948 1946 1947 1948 

don. 31..... 485.8 399.7 390.1 245.6 209.8 201.4 

Feb, 28..... 454.8 399.4 371.0 238.3 210.8 195.4 

Mar. 31..... 466.7 390.1 388.6 241.9 204.9 206.7 

Apr. 30..... 474.8 374.3 396.3 242.9 195.1 213.4 

May 31..... 472.1 372.5 410.5 236.4 188.9 227.3 
June 30..... 464.9 383.2 229.7 199.9 
July 31..... 461.6 382.0 226.8 197.9 
Aug. 31..... 449.0 381.0 222.5 193.7 
Sept. 30..... 398.0 372.3 196.9 190.0 
i 396.8 372.9 196.1 196.2 
en, oe..... 394.0 377.9 193.7 196.4 
wee, 3I..... 400.5 383.4 200.9 199.5 


NSURANCE shares rose for the third successive 
month and closed on a strong tone at the end of May. 
The rise of 634% in bid prices for the leading fire stocks 
exceeded the rises in March and April to bring our 
index to 227.3, highest since June, 1946. Casualty 
shares moved ahead 3.9%, a faster rate than in April, 
to boost our casualty index to 410.5, highest since 
August, 1946. 


Fire Stocks 


All of the fire stocks in our index advanced in May 
led by Continental and Fidelity-Phenix which jumped 
9 points, about 15%, and Federal and Providence Wash- 
ington which advanced 10%. Nearly as large gains 
were registered by Fireman’s Fund and Firemen’s of 
Newark, 


Casualty Stocks 


Among the casualty stocks in our index, only Pre- 
ferred Accident failed to advance in May, remaining at 
4% after showing the largest percentage gain of the 
field in April. The casualty advance in May was led 
by Maryland Casualty and General Reinsurance, each 
up about 8%. American Surety, Hartford Steam Boiler 
and Seaboard Surety gained better than 5%. 
























Dashing Dave, Director—his “‘yes-man”’ close behind— 
e dashed into town from Hollywood, and said: “I know I'll 
find a warm and friendly welcome at a place we both can 
rest; the Hotel Pennsylvania, where you really are a guest. 











“Or take the Pennsylvania bath,” declaimed Director 

a Dave. “Of water hot, of towels white, and extra soap I 
rave. Why, when I finish bathing I’m as sweet as any 
baby.” The “‘yes-man” took a look at Dave, and glumly 
mumbled: “Maybe.” 





“The theatres where my pictures play, the city’s smartest 

3 e stores, the business districts, too,”” said Dave, “are close 
to Statler’s doors. And soon there'll be a Statler in Los 
Angeles, no less! Won’t that be swell?” The “yes-man” 
grinned, and shouted: “Yes, Yes, YES!” 


HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 
THE STATLER Gib geal 
HOTEL IN NEw YORK 


meg eu ds | | 


P. S. Now you can make your reservations by teletype! Com- 
plete teletype service is now in operation in every Statler Hotel. 
For immediate replies, without uncertainty, use the teletype 
service near you. 























Direct Underground Passage From Pennsylvania Station 








INSURANCE STOCKS 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


The 1947 issue of our 
“COMPARATIVE DATA 
ON 


PRINCIPAL FIRE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE STOCKS” 


Now available. 
Copy upon request. 


MACKUBIN, LEGG & COMPANY 


Established 1899 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 


‘BALTIMORE NEW YORK 

















THE SAFEST WAY 
| THE INEXPENSIVE WAY 


Dictinscs prices require correc- 
tion of insurance coverage. Prudent 
management does this with our 
service, uses American Continuous 
“Appraisal Service to keep coverage 


in line with values. 


Th AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 
oe cas : Company . 

es i ‘Over Fifty Years of Service 






































COMPANY DEVELOPMENT 


SUMMARY of the insurance company development; 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent month 


appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examin. [ 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companig | 


ALABAMA 


Admitted 
Guarantee Mutual Fire Insurance Company. ..Springfield, hip 
Louisville Title Insurance Company............ Louisville, Ky, 
ARIZONA 
Admitted 
Mercantile Insurance Co. of America........ New York, N.Y 
Resolute Fire Insurance Company.......... Providence, R, | 
ARKANSAS 
Admitted 
American Fire Insurance Company.......... Galveston, Texas 
Ohio tnsurance COMPA... 6 606% diccccccces sees Hamilton, Ohio 


CALIFORNIA 
Licensed 
Balboa-Insurance Company............2.0+.: Los Angeles, Cal 
Admitted 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins, Co. ........ Kansas City, Mo, 
COLORADO 


Licensed 


Harvesters Protective Association............... Denver, Colo, 
National Protective Association................ Holyoke, Colo, 
Producers Protective Association................ Denver, Colo 


Professional & Business Men’s Casualty Ins. Co...Denver, Colo 
Professional & Business Men’s Protective Ass’n..Denver, Colo 





Texas General Indemnity Company.............. Denver, Colo 
Admitted 
American Exchange Underwriters.......... New York, N.Y, 
Fireproof-Sprinklered Underwriters......... New York, N.Y 
George Rogers Clark Mutual Casualty Co. ...... Rockford, Ill 
Great Central Insurance Company................. Peoria, Ill 
Metropolitan Inter-Insurers................. New York, N.Y 
Motor Vehicle Casualty Company................ Chicago, Ill, 
Panhandle Mutual Hail Association...........4 Amarillo, Texas | 
CONNECTICUT 
Admitted 
Michigan Mutual Liability Company............ Detroit, Mich 
DELAWARE 
Admitted 
American Progressive Health Ins. Co. ...... New York, N. ¥ 
Excelsior Insurance Company of N. Y. ...... Syracuse, N. Y 
HAWAII 
Admitted 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company.......San Francisco, Gal 


ILLINOIS 
Licensed 


Great Central Insurance Company........... athe si Peoria, Ill 
Independent Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .......... East St. Louis, Ill 
Merged 
Great Central Mutual Insurance Co. .............. Peoria, Ill. 
Admitted : a 
American National Fire Insurance Co. ...... New York, N. Y. 
Farmers Mutual Reinsurance Ass’n............. Grinnell, lowa 
Protective Mutual Casualty Insurance Co. ...... St. Louis, Mo. 
IOWA 
Admitted f 
Great Central Insurance Company.......2....++++5 Peoria, Ill. 
MAINE 
Admitted : : 
American Fidelity & Casualty Company........ Richmond, Va. 
MARYLAND 
Admitted 
National Union Indemnity Company........... Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Examined 
Abington Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ........./ Abington, Mas. 
Federal Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ...........+- 3oston, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 


Licensed 


Metro Mutual Insurance Company............-- Detroit, Mich. 

Wayne Mutual Fire Insurance Company........ Detroit, Mich. 
Admitted : 

Great Central Insurance Company.......-..-+.+0+5 Peoria, Ill. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty New | 
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MISSOURI 


Admitted 
American National Fire Insurance Co. ...... New York, N. Y. 
lowa Home Mutual Casualty Company...... Des Moines, lowa 
Louisville Fire & Marine Insurance Co. ........ Louisville, Ky. 

Examined 
Central Mutual Insurance Ass’n........ _... Jefferson City, Mo. 
Cosmopolitan Life, Health & Acc. Ins. Co. .....St. Louis, Mo. 
National Protective Insurance Company...... Kansas City, Mo. 

MONTANA 

Admitted 
Anchor Insurance Company...........+..0+4- Providence, R. I. 
Combined Insurance Co. of America. a gieeses Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance Co. ....Kansas City, Mo. 
Olympic Insurance Company..........-...-. Los Angeles, Cal. 


NEBRASKA 


Licensed 


Western Plains Insurance Company.............. Lincoln, Neb. 
Withdrawn 
Northwest Casualty Company..................Seattle, Wash. 
Examined 
Nebraska Farmer’s Mutual Reins. Ass’n.......... Wahoo, Neb. 
Nebraska Hardware Mutual Insurance Co. ......Lincoln, Neb. 
NEVADA 
Admitted 
Anchor Insurance Company................ Providence, R. I. 
Central National Insurance Company............ Omaha, Neb. 
Colonial Insurance Company................ Los Angeles, Cal. 
Commonwealth Insurance Company......... New York, N. Y. 
Mercantile Insurance Co. of America........New York, N. Y. 
Union Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ............ Providence, R. I. 
Withdrawn 
Dubuque Fire & Marine Insurance Co. ......... Dubuque, Iowa 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company................. Newark, N. J. 
Northwest Casualty Company.................. Seattle, Wash. 
Ocean Marine Insurance Company, Ltd. ...... London, England 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Withdrawn 
Combined Mutual Casualty Company.............. Chicago, III. 
Dixie Fire Insurance Company.............. Greensboro, N. C. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company................. Newark, N. J. 
Pacific Coast Fire Insurance Company....... Vancouver, B. C. 
Public Service Mutual Insurance Company....New York, N. Y. 
NEW JERSEY 
Withdrawn 
Cavalier Insurance Corporation............... Baltimore, Md. 
County Fire Insurance Company............ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dixie Fire Insurance Company.............. Greensboro, N. C. 
OREGON 
Examined 
National Hospital Association............... Portland, Oregon 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Admitted 
Great Central Insurance Company................ Peoria, IIl. 
Voluntary Liquidation 
County Fire Insurance Company............. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Withdrawn 
Associated Fire & Marine Insurance Co. ....San Francisco, Cal. 
Cavalier Insurance Corporation................ Baltimore, Md. 
Dixie Fire Insurance Company.............. Greensboro, N. C. 
Druggists Mutual Insurance Co. of Iowa.......... Algona, Iowa 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company................ Newark, N. J. 
Examined 
Farmers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ........... Kutztown, Pa. 
Hartley Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of York.............. York, Pa. 
Lower Windsor Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ...... Wrightsville, Pa. 
Manatawny Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ................ Reading, Pa. 
RHODE ISLAND 
> Examined 
Providence Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ........ Providence, R. I. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
; Admitted 
Bankers Fire & Marine Insurance Co. ...... Birmingham, Ala. 
arantee Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ......Springfield, Ohio 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
. Admitted 
Associated Hospitals Service, Inc. ...........Sioux City, Iowa 
United Benefit Fire Insurance Oomapatiy...5.. 6.5% Omaha, Neb. 
TENNESSEE 
Admitted 
Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company........ Hartford, Conn. 
Northeastern Ins. Co, of Hartford............ Hartford, Conn. 


(Continued on the next page) 
For June, 1948 











Proudly 


Serving 
Our More 
Than 5500 


Licensed Agents 
€ 


We have taken the red tape out of the bonding 
business; we recognize no competitor in the many 
innovations which we have adopted for the agents’ 
convenience; among the many features we have to 
offer are: 


Competitive rates —a handy rate manual 
{you have never seen one like it!) — order 
blanks in place of applications for preferred 
business — streamlined application blanks 
{as short as we can make them) — bond 
forms in pads — executed padded bonds for 
most frequently used bonds, such as notary, 
beer, liquor, etc. (use like insurance policies) 
—the most attractive agency and notary 
signs —a handy kit of supplies (not bulky). 


It will cost you nothing to have our representative 
call and show you how we have improved upon the old 
fashioned method used by most companies. We will 
appreciate an invitation to call. 


WESTERN SURETY COMPANY 


ONE OF AMERICA’S OLDEST BONDING COMPANIES 


175 W. Jackson Bivd. 21 W. 10th Street Sioux Falls 
Chicago 4, Illinois Kansos City 6, Mo. South Dakota 





1000 ROOMS IN © 


R 
ROBERT P. JOYCE, GENERAL MANAGE 


COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—Continued 


UTAH 
Admitted 
New York, N. Y. 
Providence, R. I. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
New York, N. Y. 


Anchor Insurance Company 
Balboa Insurance Company 
Fireproof Sprinklered Underwriters 
Withdrawn 
Associated Fire & Marine Insurance Co. ...San Francisco, Cal. 
Central Surety Fire Corporation Kansas City, Mo. 
Great Central Mutual Insurance Co. .............. Peoria, III. 
Ocean Marine Insurance Company, Ltd. ...... London, England 
VERMONT 
Admitted 
Anchor Casualty Company St. Paul, Minn. 
Employers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. .......... Wausau, Wis. 
Withdrawn 
Public Service Mutual Insurance Co. ........ New York, N. Y. 
VIRGINIA 
Licensed 
Virginia Realty Guarantee Title Corp. ......... Richmond, Va. 
Admitted 
Germantown Fire Insurance Company Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ohio Insurance Company Hamilton, Ohio 
Potomac Underwriters Agency of the 
Potomac Insurance Company 
WISCONSIN 
Admitted 
American National Fire Insurance Co. ....... New York, N. Y. 
WYOMING 
Admitted 
Iowa Hardware Mutual Insurance Co. ...... Mason City, Iowa 
Louisville Fire & Marine Insurance Co. ........ Louisville, Ky. 
Rocky Mountain Fire Insurance Company....Great Falls, Mont. 
CANADA 


ALBERTA 
Admitted 
London & Provincial Marine & General Ins. Co., Ltd. 
London, England 


Washington, D. C. 


MANITOBA 
Admitted 
Transcontinental Insurance Co. of New York. .New York, N.Y 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Admitted 
Alliance Assurance Company, Ltd. .......... London, England 
Federation Insurance Co. of Canada...Montreal, P. Q., Canad 
ONTARIO 
Admitted 
American Mutual Liability Ins. Co. ............. Boston, 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD — 


JUNE 


10-12—National Association of Independent Insurance Adj 
annual convention, Hotel New Yorker, New York, N. Y, 
New England Association of Insurance Agents, annual 
ing, Poland Spring, Maine. 

Georgia Association of Insurance Agents, annual m 
Oglethorp Hotel, Savannah. 

Maryland Association of Insurance Agents, mid-year 
ing, George Washington Hotel, Ocean City. 
National Association of Mutual Insurance Companies, A 
counting and Statistical, Office Methods and Pro 
Conference, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Illinois. 
National Association of Accident and Health Unde 
annual convention, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


16-18 
17-19 
23-25 
25-26 


28-30 


AUGUST 


West Virginia Association of Insurance Agents, annual 
ing, White Sulphur Springs. 


MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES — 


IRE losses in the United States, as estimated by# 

National Board of Fire Underwriters, showed a@ 
cline in April, the first such occurrence since Maré 
1944. The total for the month was $63,751,000) 
decrease of 6.3% compared with losses of $68,029( 
in April, 1947 and a seasonal decrease of 14.1% 
the total of $74,236,000 reported for March, 1948.7 
must be remembered, however, in comparing Apm 
1948 losses with those of April, 1947 that the latt 
figure includes losses sustained in the Texas @ 
disaster. 

For the year ended April 30, 1948 estimated ff 
losses aggregated $703,262,000 which is greater 
$10,627,000 than the all-time high of $692,635,000% 
a single calendar year recorded in 1947. 

A comparative table of fire losses follows: 


(Last 000 omitted) 
1946 19 
$46,094 $.6,9 
44,240 508 
40,998 49,3 
40,019 51 
40,256 4 
40,108 S4 
44,706 
58,094 


1947 
57,180 
64,247 
72,435 
68,029 


1945 
$34,153 
34,090 
34,054 
34,096 
32,447 
34,470 
37,393 
49,478 


1946 
49,808 
51,759 
53,252 
52,153 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 


$616,406 


$497,153 


Best’s Fire and Casualty 














AUDGBRAPH 


SOUNDWRITER 


THE NEW AUDOGRAPH Can 


, ‘ i Sa; help you get more work 
EA done faster, easier, and 
more economically — not because of any 
one particular feature — but because of 
multiple features combined to give you 
superb performance. 

For instance, the vinylite plastic Flexo- 
graph discs on which your dictation is re- 
corded are paper-thin, but virtually in- 
destructible. They can be transcribed, 
auditioned, filed for future reference, or 
mailed as easily and economically as a 
letter. But in addition, with aupoGRaAPH's 
exclusive, patented CLS* method of re- 
cording, you can dictate for a full hour — over 
14000 words — on one 81% inch disc, with 
uniform reproduction throughout the en- 
tire surface of the record. Only the aupo- 
GRAPH incorporates this feature — no other 
distation instrument can give you so much on 


one disc. 


The new aupoGraPu operates by simple 
fingertip control. It is light, small (934 x 
914 x 6% ins.), rugged"and portable. In 


fact, amazingly superior in so many ways 
you'll be wise to know more before de- 
ciding on any dictation system. Have your 
secretary send in the coupon for free booklet now! 


*Unlike old-fashioned turntable record- 
ing, the AUDOGRAPH plastic Flexo- 
graph Disc passes under the embossing 
jewel at a CONSTANT LINEAR 
SURFACE speed, CLS. 


FILL IT IN! TEAR IT OUT! MAIL IT IN TODAY! 
A PRODUCT OF 
RAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


a 
eS 
W. E. DITMARS, President 16 ARBOR STREET. HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Originators of the Pay Station Telephone and 
Makers of Communications Equipment since 1891 


Name & TitLe 


iness ADDRESS 


Phone auvocraPnu your city for demonstration, 
Foreign Distribution, Westrex Corporation— 
(Western Electric Export Corporation) 









Dependable performance of protective signaling 
systems is founded on five basic requirements 
...completely and effectively met by ADT 
Central Station Electric Protection Service... 












Skilled installation 





Complete maintenance 


ADT provides these specialized functions through Central Sta- 
tions located in all principal cities of the United States. These 
Central Stations are manned continuously by experienced per- 
sonnel concerned only with the care and operation of protective 
signaling systems. Such service is your assurance of prompt and 


effective action when an emergency arises. 


Write for complete information on these and other ADT Services: 
Automatic Fire Detection and Alarm Service; Manual Fire Alarm Serv- 
ice; Sprinkler Supervisory and Waterflow Alarm Service; Watchman’s 
Reporting Service; Burglar Alarm and Holdup Alarm Services. 
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Duplicate records 
faster 
with 
Portagraph 











Use Portagraph to create duplicates of 
“medicals”, applications, claim files, pre- 
mium record cards, and all other insur- 
ance records. Makes up to 60 copies in 
one hour. 


ACCURATE — no errors, no proofreading, no 
correcting. 


ECONOMICAL— photocopies cost only a few 
cents each. 


SIMPLE—no darkroom, no_ experience 
needed; automatic electric timer assures 
correct exposures. 

STURDY—all steel construction, 
enough to be easily moved. 
VERSATILE—copies any kind of record— 
written, printed or drawn on one or both 
sides — white or colored paper, any weight 
from tissue to card stock. 


yet light 


Write for free descriptive folder. Room 
141, Photo Records Div., 315 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. 10. 


FOR GREATER BUSINESS EFFICIENCY—USE PHOTOGRAPHY 
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VANCOUVER 
LONDON 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDS 


N RECOGNITION of outstand- 
ing public service in promoting 
greater safety of life and resources 
from fire during 1947 gold medals 
have been awarded by impartial 
juries to the Chelsea, Mass. Evening 
Record, a daily newspaper; the 
Syracuse-Wawasee, Ind., Journal, a 
weekly newspaper; and to Radio 
Station WLS, of Chicago, it was 
announced recently by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 


CRAWFORD NAMED 
EDITOR EMERITUS 


ILLIAM S. CRAWFORD 

has been named insurance edi- 
tor emeritus, and Elmer Miller has 
been appointed insurance editor ac- 
cording to an announcement of The 
New York Journal of Commerce. 
Mr. Crawford, who will continue to 
contribute special articles under his 
by-line, marked his twenty-ninth 
anniversary as insurance editor on 
March 17. He has spent more than 
fifty years in newspaper work, most 
of it in insurance journalism. 


INSTALLMENT PAYMENTS 
DISALLOWED 


HE installment plan of buying 

term fire insurance proposed }j 
the Insurance Company of Nogh 
America, which had been approve 
by the Virginia State Corporatigy 
Commission, was rejected by th 
State Supreme Court of Appeals 
Hearing an appeal by the Virginia 
Association of Insurance Agents, the 
court held that the contract allowed 
an unreasonably long period for the 
payment of the premium. 


R. |. PASSES RATING BILLS 


OCAL insurance agents in Rhode 

Island, who presented an almost 
solid front against the All-Industry 
fire and casualty rate regulator 
bills, hailed the passage of two com- 
promise measures as a victory for 
the special state legislative commit- 
tee and the advocates of open com- 
petition. Passage of the bills ended 
a two and one-half year fight which 
had left Rhode Island the only state 
without rate regulation. The com- 
promise was speeded by the fact that 
under these conditions company 
rating bureaus would be unable to 
function in the state after the expire 
tion of the moratorium provided by 
Public Law 15. 

The bills provide for a waiting 
period of 15 to 30 days after filing, 
at the end of which rates may bk 
used unless the commissioner has 
either disapproved the filing or ex 
tended the waiting period. They 
are what is termed “ceiling rate’ 
bills in that only rates in excess of 
those filed are forbidden. Individual 
rate deviations are sanctioned on the 
basis of underwriting judgment to 
meet a competitive price. 


NEW YORK AUTOMOBILE 


PICTURE 
UTOMOBILE and _ pedestrian 
fatalities and injuries wee 


fewer in the first two months of this 
year than during a like period i 
1947 reports Clifford J. Fletcher, 


New York Motor Vehicle Commis: § 


sioner. However, property damage 
increased approximately 38% (99, 
127,000 vs $6,612,000) as did the 
number of accidents involving prop 
erty damage only. 
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We specialize in and offer our facilities 


for the purchase and sale of 


INSURANCE STOCKS 


Our year-end comparative analysis of a group of the country’s 
leading insurance companies is now available. 
A copy will be sent to you upon request. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
































New York « SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO Los ANGELES SEATTLE 
BOSTON SPRINGFIELD PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS e ROCK ISLAND HOUSTON DALLAS PORTLAND SPOKANE 
OAKLAND EUREKA e SACRAMENTO FRESNO SAN JOSE PASADENA SAN DIEGO 
BEVERLY HILLS LONG BEACH 
R. F. C. EXTENDED gineering awards increased 46 per AUTO RATE CHANGES 


HE authority of the Reconstruc- 

tion Finance Corporation to pur- 
chase or make loans on the preferred 
stock of insurance companies has 
been extended by Congress to 1956 
but limited to a total of $15,000,000. 
Prior approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury is also required. 


BUILDING CONTRACTS UP 


NEW first-quarter high mark in 

ollar volume of construction 
contracts has been set in the thirty- 
seven states east of the Rocky 
Mountains with a total of $1,986,- 
996,000 according to a report of the 
F. W. Dodge Corporation. This 
volume surpasses by 23 per cent 
the previous first-quarter record es- 
tablished last year. 

While the dollar volume of resi- 
al contracts was maintained at a 
equal to the first quarter of 
year, nonresidential contracts 

were up 42 per cent and heavy en- 
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cent over the comparable period of 
1947. The sharp increase in con- 
struction costs during the last year 
accounted for some, if not all, of the 
dollar volume gain. 

Gains in dollar volume of con- 
struction contracts were shown for 
eleven of the corporation’s fifteen 
reporting regions. Those areas 
whose gains were equal to or greater 
than the average for the thirty-seven 
states are: upstate New York; the 
Middle Atlantic states; the South- 
eastern states; southern Michigan; 
northern Illinois, Indiana, Iowa and 
Wisconsin ; eastern Missouri, south- 
ern Illinois, western Tennessee and 
Arkansas; Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi; Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota; western Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma. 
Other regions showed a gain over 
the first quarter of last year except 
New England, down 7 per cent; 
metropolitan New York and north- 
ern New Jersey, off 2 per cent; 
southwestern Ohio and Kentucky, 
down 19 per cent; and Texas, off 4 
per cent. 


HE National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters recently announced 
the following auto rate revisions: 


Private Passenger Commercial 
B.1. P.D. B.I. P.D 


Colorado 0.0% * 0.0% 0.0% 0.0% 
Indiana +18.0 +12.8 0.0 0.0 
Mississippi 0.0 +-29.0 0.0 +-24.6 
Oregon +15.0 +-29.9 0.0 +-24.3 
Pennsyl- 

vania + 9.8 + 6.8 0.0 + 81 
South 

Carolina — 6.1 —14.2 0.0 0.0 


* Change in Private Passenger Rating Plaf only. 


In addition, a new classification of 
private passenger cars has been in- 
troduced to apply where non-busi- 
ness use cars are operated by persons 
under 25 years of age. The rate for 
this class will be within 5% of the 
rate for business use operation. 


RATING BODY NAMED 


NSURANCE Commissioner D. C. 

Butler of West Virginia certified 
the National Automobile Under- 
writers Association as a rating body 
in West Virginia for rating physical 
damage coverages on automobiles 
effective May 1. 
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If gardening is your hobby... 





You've shopped around for gardening 
tools that suit you best—that feel just 


right in your hands. 


You find you get happier results 


with tools you prefer using! 


If typing 








There would be one typewriter that on 

: j t 
would suit you best . . . that would ser 
give you the best results. bro 
loss 
Most likely, it would be a Royal— line 
the typewriter that’s built up a prefer- the 
ence equal to the combined preference Bri 
for the next three leading makes. ey 
For happier typing, give each of your by 
- . ; reg 
typists a Royal—the preferred type- fact 
writer! rate 
inst 
pre 
ace 
Royals win—hands down! the 
‘ , anc 
1. Popularity! Just look how Royal rates with secretaries and | 
ae : mo 
typists. A national survey shows that preference for Royal 
equals the combined preference for the next three most popu- a 

lar standard office typewriters. Your typists will do more work, 
7 tie stor 
better work on machines they prefer to use. the 
2. Royal efficiency! There are work-saving, time-saving fea- side 
tures on a Royal not found on any other typewriter! Meaning pol 
—higher production per machine! assi 

‘ “as ; 5 k 
3. Royal durability! These typewriters are really sturdy. ws 
Royals stand up . . . spend more time on the job, less time out i 

for repairs. With Royal, you get the maximum return for your i 
. “ 7 . rt 
typewriter investment! Yo 
} 

ROYAL=— World’ No. 1 T | 
orld's No. 1 L'ypewriter 
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##* More than 70% of all fire and casualty business 
underwritten by the stock carriers is transacted by 
groups with a member or members in both fields and 
about 95% of the stock fire and marine business is under- 
written by members of a group. Aggregate group figures 
and a list of the leading groups in premium writings 
appear on page 17. 


##k Last month we reviewed the trends and experi- 
ence on the leading classes of business underwritten by 
the stock fire insurance companies. This month we pre- 
sent a detailed study of the 1947 stock casualty business 
broken down into eighteen classifications with combined 
loss and expense ratios for the past‘ five years on each 
line. The range in underwriting experience among the 
various lines varies widely and makes understandable 
the changes in over-all results reported from year to year. 
Brief comment with supporting figures appear in Casu- 
aty Underwriting on page 18. 


wee Since the war tremendous increases have been 
registered in automobile insurance premiums and one 
factor responsible for the rise has been four successive 
rate increases. As auto accidents create the need for 
insurance and the cost of settling claims controls the 
premium, there is cause for alarm lest the spiral of rising 
accidents and costs get out of hand. An evaluation of 
the situation by the vice president of the Aetna Casualty 
and Surety is presented on page 23 under the title Auto- 
mobile Problems and Possibilities. 


*** One of the new popular package policies is the 
storekeeper’s liability policy which is designed to furnish 
the average retail store those liability coverages con- 
sidered essential for proper coverage. Details of the 
policy and how it may best be sold are outlined by the 
assistant vice president of Mather & Company in Store- 
beeper’s Liability on page 25. 


wrk A specialist in insurance investment banking and 
former Deputy Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York takes a good hard look at the position of the fire 
msurance industry and finds it sadly lacking in profits 
amid the greatest general business prosperity this 
country has ever seen. Just where the industry stands 
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and possible solutions are included in Jnsurance Profits 
on page 29. 


**xk The report of the general counsel of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies on 1948 state legis- 
lation affecting insurance appear on page 31 under the 
title Legislation in 1948. 


*** The insurance buyer expects from the insurance 
agent or broker the same professional standard that a 
man would expect from his doctor or lawyer. Just 
what this obligation entails and how it can be imple- 
mented is outlined in The Professional Approach on 
page 33. 


**xk Several interesting examples of how fraudulent 
claims are exposed through use of 16-millimeter movie 
cameras are outlined in Camera Sleuth on page 37, a 
reprint of a special article about an insurance detective 
appearing in True Police Cases. 


**kx The commission problem is so important and com- 
plex that rather than cut the New York Superintendent's 
excellent marshalling of the legal and practical argu- 
ments for and against state control of commissions we 
ran the first half of his paper last month and conclude 
it this month on page 41 under the heading The Com- 
mission Situation. 


*** Have you developed a plan to help your agents do 
a better selling job? See the message that the manager 
of the agency and production department of the Amer- 
ican Surety has for special agents on page 51 to make 
certain that you will be welcome on your return trip. 


**x*x If employees are lazy, indifferent, antagonistic or 
unintelligent, then it is up to the manager to do some- 
thing. What he does determines whether or not he can 
join the angelic band of managers who are people. How 
to be an efficient office manager and still qualify is out- 
lined in Are Managers People? on page 77. 


xxx The danger of sudden explosive fire is an ever 
present threat in a bus garage. Thousands of gallons 
of gasoline and fuel oil must be used every day and 
every gallon of gasoline is capable of evaporating into 
2,000 cubic feet of explosive vapor-and-air mixture. 
How to safeguard this type of operation is set forth in 
Fire Prevention in Bus Garages and Shops on page 81. 


wk Fifteen Facts for Salesmen on page 85 simplifies 
a maze of contradictory economic forecasts into fifteen 
favorable points on which economists generally agree. 


*&*k* There’s an old saying which runs like this, “It isn’t 
what you say, it’s how you say it that counts.” Insur- 


ance men are often called upon to address civic gather- 
ings or other groups. Take a tip and read So You're 
Going to Make a Speech on page 87. 
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Howard A. Allen, Jr. 
The Allen Agency, Inc. 
Etna Representatives 
Burlington, Vermont 










A graduate of the University of Vermont 
in 1940 with a B.S. Degree in Commerce 
and Economics . . . President of Honorary 
Society... a letterman in two major sports 
. called to active duty as a Lieutenant 
in Infantry in 1941... served both in this 
country and in the European Theatre until 
November 1945... since returning, served \ 
as Chairman of local Community Chest... 
recently elected President of Veterans Club 
. Howard A, Alen, Jr. is rapidly 
gaining prestige as an insurance agent of 
unusual perception and competence. 

































Makes Up for Lost Time 


“After graduating from college in 1940, I spent less than 


a year in my father’s insurance agency before entering 
Service. My tour of duty lasted nearly five years. When 
I returned to the agency in 1945, I knew that I had to 
learn a great deal in as short a time as possible in order 
to compensate in some way for those intervening years. 
The question was ‘how’ and ‘where’. 

“The tna Casualty and Surety Sales Course proved to 


be the perfect answer to both questions. In the short 


space of five weeks, I sincerely believe I gained the 
equivalent of years of practical experience. Not only did 
I acquire a thorough knowledge of every phase of the 
business, but I learned how to ase that knowledge with 
skill and confidence. In short, the Aitna Casualty and 
Surety Sales Course has enabled me to close a gap in 
my career and to make up for lost time in a constantly 
changing business.” 
Howard A. Allen, Jr. 
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OR many years we have prepared an annual study 
of the business and resources of fire insurance com- 
pany groups and in 1947 these groups transacted 
about 95 per cent of the total stock fire and marine 
business written in the United States. For some years 
we have also included figures for the casualty company 
members of these groups. 


F 


Importance of Casualty Writings 


The growth and increasing importance of casualty 
business and the closer coordination between fire and 
casualty companies is evidenced by the fact that not 
| only have fire companies established casualty sub- 
| sidiaries but many casualty companies have organized 
fire subsidiaries to carry automobile fire lines so that 
approximately two-thirds of the groups include casualty 
companies, and in more than half of these mixed groups, 
the casualty companies outrank the fire companies in 
size. 

More surprising is the fact that the casualty com- 
panies in these insurance company groups wrote about 
70 per cent of the total casualty and surety business 
written in the United States by stock carriers in 1947. 
Thus, this study of group operations embraces stock 
fire and casualty companies writing $3.4 billion out 
of agrand total of $4.1 billion stock fire-marine, casualty- 
surety business. 

As we have included in this study any two or more 
companies under the same management, it includes a 
wide range in size from two companies writing less than 
$1 million annually to fleets of as many as fifteen com- 
panies and groups writing in excess of $200 million 
annually. 

There is no reason to discuss the general operating 
results of the companies in these groups, as operating 
results of all fire and casualty companies were the 


INSURANCE COMPANY GROUPS 


object of a special study in the April issue of Best's 
Insurance News, and these companies follow closely 
the general averages. 


Comparative Standing of Groups 


The Travelers Group is in first place premiumwise, 
due to its large casualty volume, but it ranks only 
eighteenth in fire business underwritten. The Hartford 
Group is second in over-all volume, although it ranks 
third in both fire and casualty premiums separately. 
The Home Group, which is in third place on a com- 
bined basis, leads the field in fire premiums but does 
not even rank among the twenty 
underwriters. The America Fore Group, which is 
second in fire premiums, is eighth in casualty premiums 
and holds fourth position on an over-all basis. The 
Aetna Life Group ranks second in casualty premiums 
but fourteenth in fire volume to place fifth on a com- 
bined basis. 


leading casualty 


GROUP TOTALS 
(last 000 omitted) 
6: Statu 
Net Net * Ex- tory 
Premiums Premiums Loss pense Under- 
Written Earned Ratio Ratio writing 
Fire (255 cos.)..... $1,929,252 $1,629,413 58.6 39.2 -$63,919 
Casualty (92 cos.).. 1,465,644 1,337,591 59.3 35.8 16,928 
Totals (347 cos.)... $3,394,896 $2,967,004 58.9 37.7 -$46,991 


* Losses and adjusting expenses incurred to premiums earned; 
expenses incurred to premiums written. 


The detailed tabulation of the 347 individual com- 
panies now operating on a group basis will appear in 
the 1948 edition of Best’s Fire and Casualty Aggregates 
and Averages. 


LEADING INSURANCE GROUPS 


(net premiums written in thousands) 


Casualty Members Only 


Fire Members Only 


Fire and Casualty 


| | IRE re ce ee ee ee era $216,583 
=a rRnRGRQRRtR, 120,590 America Fore ........0.0000% i a een ene 202,211 
Hartford Ee Vl A See ee IE a oad y'ig 0 o sterratewlana wo 178,651 
U.S. Fidel. a 72,122 Insurance Co. of N. A. ....... GO776 Ametica Fore. ..........0000% 175,580 
Royal-Liverpool beckon Kiel Dashes cw 68,496  Royal-Liverpool ............. ee Oe ee 161,205 
Continental SS a ree 72,618 Royal-Liverpool ............. 149,154 
ployers’ Group ........... fa a ee 67,548 Insurance Co. of N. A. ....... 139,669 
Wweree Fore ............... S6705 Crum @ Forster ............. GES? 44rd Fe 2.w ccc ccscccsds 93,640 
‘merican-Associated ......... 49,683 Firemen’s of Newark ........ 57,339 Firemen’s of Newark ........ 91,772 
New Amsterdam ...>........ 46935 Great American ............. oe ae US Lr 90,123 
Insurance Co. of N. A. ee 39,893 St. Paul Fire & Marine ...... fe eS pe eae 85,555 
Pymeciient ............ 34,666 Phoenix of Hartford ......... 42,544 Great American ............. 74,106 
iremen’s of Newark ........ 34,433 American of Newark ........ 42,021 St. Paul Fire & Marine ....... 67,407 
«SS ie Ee eee 40,615 Crum & Forster ............. 64,999 
Standard Accident ........... 31,227 National of Hartford ........ 40,046 Continental Casualty ......... 64,770 
American Eso cweeees 26,828 Springfield Fire & Marine .... 38,558 Employers’ Group ............ 64,429 
Phoenix of London .......... 24,924 General Motors .............. 37,129 American-Associated ......... 53,991 
grt Fund eae SD I og ca saa bene 444.410 33,641 American of Newark ........ 53,246 
‘ it American \ A re 21,901 North British & Merc. ....... 31,303 Commercial Union ........... 50,060 
aT 21,022 Commercial Union .......... 30,712 New Amsterdam ............ 46,935 
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HE GRAND total of casualty business written by 

stock carriers, including accident and health written 

by stock life insurance companies, increased almost 
30% in 1947 to reach $2,075 million, nearly double 
the volume written five years ago. Moreover, under- 
writing was profitable. Despite an increase of some $160 
million in unearned premiums, a statutory profit of $48 
million was reported for 1947 as against a loss of $33 
million in 1946. 

Adjusted over-all underwriting experience (which 
showed a record profit in 1944, before federal taxes) 
deteriorated rapidly in 1945 and 1946, but reversed 
its unfavorable trend in 1947 with a drop of three points 
in loss ratio to premiums earned and a point and a 
half in expense ratio to premiums written to bring the 
combined ratio down from 98.9% to 94.4%. 

Over-all results can best be understood by a break- 
down of the total figures to ascertain just which lines 
are primarily responsible for the ever changing ex- 
perience and the tremendous rise in premium volume. 
While the casualty business as a whole reflects changing 
economic conditions and each line is responsible for 
a share of the total change, there are certain lines that 
were greatly affected by the shift to a war economy and 
the subsequent readjustment back to a peacetime basis. 


Automobile Liability Experience 


Over the past few years automobile lines have been 
responsible for the greatest swings in total casualty ex- 
perience. Net automobile premiums written by stock 
casualty carriers reached $350 million in 1941 only to 
recede by some $50 million by 1943 due to lower rates 
introduced during the war period because of restricted 
driving. Following the war premium volume rose 
rapidly reflecting rate increases and the larger number 
of automobile owners insured to reach $780 million 
in 1947, approximately 38% of all stock casualty 
business. 
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Although the increase in automobile premiums {d- 
lowing the war broke all previous records, they did 
not advance as fast as the skyrocketing losses because 
of the normal lag of rate adjustments behind experi- 
ence. In the casualty field, automobile risks fall into 
three broad categories—liability, property damage and 
collision. Automobile liability insurance suffered its 
first really bad year in 1945 only to be followed by 
a worse one in 1946 when the combined loss and expense 
ratio was ten points in the red and the statutory loss 
exceeded $45 million. Experience in 1947 was much 
better with a nine point lower loss ratio and a $20 mil- 
lion statutory loss, a large portion of the latter being 
offset by increased equity in the $45 million jump in 
unearned premiums. The rate increases have not been 
fully reflected in the experience on this line but neither 
has it felt the full impact of the rising cost of loss 
settlements nor apparently has the top been reached in 
claim frequency. 


Auto P. D. and Collision Experience 


Automobile property damage and _ collision claims 
reflected rising costs more rapidly and underwriting 
experience was little short of disastrous. Both lines 
were at about the break-even point in 1943 but collision 
won the race to hit peak losses in two years, the com 
bined loss and expense ratio reaching 128% in 194. 
The loss was almost cut in half in 1946 and by 14 
auto collision broke into the black. The sad experience 
on auto property damage was somewhat slower in 
developing, possibly due to its close connection with 
auto liability and the slower loss settlements when 
claims involving both lines are settled simultaneously. 
The combined loss and expense ratio on auto property 
damage reached 124% in 1945 and hit 131% in 1946. 
The statutory loss on this line was reduced from Hs 
million in 1946 to $38 million in 1947 but the 194/ 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Accident and Health 
tAuto Liability |. 
tLia. other than Auto 
tWorkmen's een 
Fidemly ....... 
i ee 
Glass .... 

Burglary and Theft 
Boiler and Machinery 
Auto Property Damage 
Auto Collision .. 
Other P. D. and Coll. 
ae 
Water Damage .. 
Livestock ...... 
Miscellaneous Auto 
Unsegregated . 


Grand Totals . 
Premiums Written 
(Millions) 


* COMBINED LOSS AND EXPENSE RATIOS 








+ Case basis for 1945, 1946 and 1947. 





Mi A. & H. excl. Group 
Group Acc. & Health .. 
‘Auto Liability 


Pay c. 
.: & Theft . eae 
er & Machinery .. 
Auto oe bed Damage. 

ae 
Othe P.D. & Coll. 
isc, Auto 


Totals & Averages. . 
__ kLast 000 omitted. 








1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
91.4% 89.9% 88.9% 903% 990.9% 
101.1 95.2 102.6 109.9 100.9 
92.7 80.4 84.3 90.9 87.9 
92.8 92.0 93.4 94.6 90.0 
75.5 74.6 66.5 77.7 82.2 
81.0 76.4 58.1 53.9 66.6 
103.2 101.1 104.9 105.9 116.7 
77.9 82.5 90.9 101.6 94.2 
93.4 111.5 133.1 105.1 97.4 
98.9 106.8 124.0 130.7 115.1 
99.7 115.9 128.1 115.5 92.0 
78.2 72.9 77.0 88.5 88.4 
59.3 52.3 47.0 52.8 64.6 
85.7 90.2 95.9 86.4 99.9 
81.7 81.8 74.0 78.2 82.9 
85.3 87.1 92.1 92.4 81.5 
96.0 96.1 99.9 98.0 96.6 
92.3% 90.8% 94.1% 98.9% 94.4% 
$1,130 $1,223 $1,325 $1,614 $2,075 
* Losses incurred to premiums earned; expenses incurred to premiums written. 
Comm *Other * Ratio 
and Undr. Expense Undr. Prem. 
Brok’ge Exp. Ratio P. or L. Earned 
28.9 18.7 47.6 $24,088 9.0 
7.3 10.3 17.6 8,882 5.6 
20.8 14.6 35.4 -19,876 4.7 
21.2 20.3 41.5 12,429 79 
12.0 15.8 27.8 36,888 9.1 
21.6 28.1 49.7 10,007 22.0 
27.1 25.2 52.3 13,324 24.5 
31.2 19.8 51.0 -3,863 -21.8 
26.6 18.6 45.2 & 2.0 
17.2 39.8 57.0 ~3,806 -19.2 
22.2 14.4 36.6 -37,699 -21.4 
22.4 12.3 34.7 1,368 2.0 
20.9 17.9 38.8 1,972 7.5 
23.6 11.8 35.4 1,587 9.6 
25.3 17.7 43.0 1,530 30.6 
22.1 22.8 44.9 -68 -5.5 
13.1 14.0 27.1 244 16.6 
24.7 9.9 34.6 -278 -6.3 
19.8 16.5 36.3 $48,075 z3 


Premiums Unearned Premiums Loss 
Written Premiums Earned Ratio 
$274,045 $76,549 $267,028 42.1 

166,840 39,742 157,473 75.7 
469.713 194/221 423,687 65.5 
173,953 102,728 158,255 46.4 
414,904 96,872 402,366 62.2 
41,544 43,382 45,392 32.5 
63,739 40,701 54,437 14.3 
19,540 16,243 17,760 65.7 
71,980 61,753 66,459 49.0 
27,448 34,129 19,842 40.4 
206,786 90,239 176,395 78.5 
80,593 37,572 68,697 57.3 
29,157 10,823 26,360 49.6 
20,685 10, 397 16,539 46.1 
5,552 2,565 ‘ 21.6 
1,393 1,541 1,239 55.0 
1,495 727 1,467 55.8 
5,644 2,708 4,417 62.0 
$2,075,011 $862,892 $1,912,811 58.1 


+ Case basis for 1945, 1946 and 1947, 
and loss adjustment expenses incurred to premiums earned; expenses incurred to premiums written. 











CASUALTY UNDERWRITING—Continued 


combined loss and expense ratio was still some fifteen 
points away from a profit and about twenty-three 
points higher than the auto collision ratio. Why there 
should be such a wide spread between two classes of 
business often written by the same companies is strange, 
particularly when the vast majority of such claims are 
virtually interchangeable—one man’s collision is an- 
other's property damage, and vice versa. 


Accident and Health Experience 


Accident and health is the second most important line 
of business premiumwise when the rather substantial 
writings of the stock life insurance companies in the 
class are added to the totals. Over-all premium volume 
has doubled within the last five years and underwriting 
experience has been consistently good with the com- 
bined loss and expense ratio averaging a shade above 
90%. Group business has increased rapidly to reach 
$167 million in 1947 with a loss ratio of 75.7% but an 
expense ratio of only 17.6%, while all other accident 
and health business (including $38 million non-can- 
cellable and $18 million hospitalization) reached $274 
million of premiums in 1947 with a loss ratio of 42.1% 
and an expense ratio of 47.6%. 


Workmen's Compensation 


With full employment, higher benefits in some states 
and higher wages throughout industry, net premiums 
written under workmen’s compensation policies ad- 
vanced 28% in 1947 to $415 million to exceed the 
1943 wartime peak by 30%. Underwriting experience, 
on an actual case basis for reserves, improved with a 
drop of more than three points in loss ratio to 62.2% 
and a point and a half in expense ratio to 27.8% to 
bring the combined ratio down to an even 90% for 
1947 and boost the underwriting profit to the largest 
ever reported in the line. In fact, in 1947 it led all 
other lines in dollar profit, just nosing out accident 
and health which had led the field for the preceding 
two or three years. 

Fidelity bond premiums were lower in 1947, the 
only line written by casualty companies to show a 
decline. However, this was undoubtedly due to the 
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introduction of three-year contracts in 1945 whig 
caused a $20 million bulge in premium volume thy 
year and may be expected to cause a similar bulge whe, 
they are renewed in 1948. The loss ratio has advaneg 
in each of the last four years and in 1947 reached th 
highest level since 1938 but at 32.5% still left a syp. 
stantial margin of profit, despite an expense ratio whic, 
has averaged 50% for the past ten years. 

Surety volume has advanced in each of the lag 
three years in line with rising postwar construction 
reach nearly $64 million in 1947 and in 1948 igs ¢. 
pected to pass the wartime peak of $68 million reported 
in 1942. Underwriting experience has been remark. 
ably good for the last fifteen years and in 1946 the 
country-wide loss ratio reached the phenomenal |oy 
of 1.1%, due in part to salvage recoveries on losses 
of previous years. In 1947 the loss ratio rose to 14.3% 
which still left a very substantial margin of profit 


Miscellaneous Lines 


Glass insurance, which has been unprofitable for 
the past fifteen years, established new records in 1947, 
Premium volume reached $19.5 million, nearly double 
the pre-war level, and the loss ratio jumped to 65.7%, 
an all-time high. With expenses running 51%, the 
adjusted loss was nearly 17% and the statutory loss $38 
million, or roughly 22% of earned premiums. With 
much of the business on a three-year basis, it was im- 
possible to boost rates fast enough to keep pace with 
rising glass and replacement costs, so it became neces- 
sary to discontinue the term plan. With higher rates 
and one-year policies, experience should improve. 

Burglary and theft business has expanded rapidly 
in the last few years under the impetus of broadened 
policies and lower rates to reach $72 million in 1947. 
It had long been a very profitable line but the loss 
ratio jumped ten points in 1945 and another ten points 
in 1946 to put the line definitely in the red. The over- 
all loss ratio dropped seven points in 1947 to 49.0% 
returning the line to the black but experience remains 
spotty and a revision in policy terms or a rate increase 
is contemplated to place the various coverages on 4 
more equitable footing. 


Boiler and machinery premiums jumped by nearly $8 
million to $27.5 million, by far the largest volume ever 
written on the line. The loss ratio rose again to the 
record level of 1944 but the expense ratio dropped 
on the larger volume of business underwritten. Although 
the combined loss and expense ratio dropped from 
133.1% in 1945 to 97.4% in 1947, the line still suffers 
from the recent rate war and there was a statutory loss 
of $3.8 million reported for the year. 

Liability, property damage and collision other than 
auto reached new highs in premium volume, more than 
$200 million, and experience remained favorable, the 
combined loss and expense ratio indicating a profit 
margin of approximately twelve points. 

Complete supporting tables by companies by lines with 
aggregate totals by lines for ten years will appear ™ 
the 1948 edition of Best’s Aggregates and Averages. 
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STOCK CASUALTY PREMIUMS WRITTEN BY LINES 


(including accident and health business of stock life insurance companies) 


Total Net 
Premiums 
Year Written 
1947.... $2,075,010 
194.... 1,613,831 
1945.... 1,324,890 
1944.... 1,223,283 
1943.... 1,129,602 
1942.... 1,110,089 
1941.... 997,395 
1940... 869,600 
1939.... 820,751 
1938.... 811,910 
1937.... 823,658 
1936.... 746,353 
1935.... 673,456 
1934.... 644,508 
1933... 590,912 
e...- 636,263 
1931.... 769,244 
1930.... 838,159 
1929.... 865,593 
1928.... 805,433 
1927.... 762,707 
709,945 
1925.... 633,377 
1924.... 567,173 
1923.... 497,082 
1922.... 446,913 
ae 443,407 
1920.... 435,508 
Year Glass 
i sicie'ss'.0 $19,540 
nai ee 16,727 
1945... 13,865 
a 12,602 
N55 534-4 60:0 11,519 
er 11,616 
10,680 
. 10,694 
«ee 10,921 
aa 10,697 
are 10,972 
ae 10,659 
Ja 10,063 
a 10,320 
a 10,821 
9,336 
11,336 
| ae 13,525 
ae 13,642 
ae 14,473 
ae 15,708 
= 17,862 
ae 15,716 
a 15,488 
- 14,158 
aa 13,907 
aaa 16,101 
17,325 
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Accident 
and 
Health 


$440,885 
348,224 
302,222 


277,716 
229,115 
196,971 
177,855 
152,481 


134,458 
122,171 
118,979 
105,940 

98,406 


94,504 
88,643 
100,635 
124,290 
133,292 


132,033 
129,097 
115,708 
112,228 

99,464 


92,006 
86,504 
77,985 
75,356 
72,451 


Per 
Cent 
0.94 
1.04 
1.05 
1.03 
1.05 
1.05 
1,07 
1.23 


1.33 
1.32 
1.33 
1.43 
1.49 


1.60 
1.83 
1.47 
1.47 
1.61 


1.58 
1.80 


2.52 
2.48 
2.73 
2.85 
3.11 
3.63 
3.98 


Per 
Cent 
21.25 
21.58 
22.81 


22.70 
20.28 
17.74 
17.83 
17.54 


16.38 
15.05 
14.44 
14.19 
14.61 


14.66 
15.00 
15.82 
16.16 
15.90 


15.25 
16.03 
15.17 
15.81 
15.71 


16.22 
17.40 
17.45 
17.00 
16.64 


Burglary 
and Theft 


$71,980 
68,368 
52,300 


44,581 
37,089 
31,914 
29,075 
27,400 


27,193 
26,549 
28,289 
27,410 
26,385 


26,032 
25,522 
25,919 
32,255 
35,381 


35,831 
34,929 
35,424 
30,936 
28,138 


26,749 
24,585 
22,400 
22,250 
20,720 


(Last 000 omitted) 


Liability 
$643,666 
499,280 
376,207 


337,075 
305,405 
341,619 
338,829 
306,050 


290,975 
294,960 
301,335 
271,451 
247,767 


231,319 
216,764 
219,999 
258,287 
264,452 


259,767 
230,270 
212,090 
187,098 
156,824 


139,208 
120,835 
109,011 
97,171 
87,551 


Per 
Cent 
3.47 
4.23 
3.95 


3.64 
3.28 
2.88 
2.92 
3.15 


3.32 
3.27 
3.43 
3.67 
3.92 


4.04 
4.32 
4.07 
4.19 
4.22 


4.14 
4.34 
4.64 
4.36 
4.44 


4.72 
4.95 
5.01 
5.02 
4.76 


Per 
Cent 
31.02 
30.94 
28.39 
27.55 
27.04 
30.78 
33.97 
35.19 


35.45 
36.33 
36.59 
36.37 
36.79 


35.89 
36.68 
34.58 
33.58 


31.55 


30.01 
28.59 
27.81 
26.35 
24.76 


24.54 
24.31 
24.39 
21.91 
20.10 


Boiler and 
Machinery 
27 448 
19,715 
10,187 


17,671 
18,360 
16,521 
16,879 
13,709 


11,064 
11,958 
14,516 
9810 
9,319 


11,790 
8,480 
7,318 

11,189 

10,949 


11,643 
11,573 
9,906 
10,445 
9,523 


8,888 
8,900 
7,958 
6,333 
7,743 


Workmen’s 


Compensation 


Per 
Cent 


1.32 


0.77 


a a a 


hin $ & Ww & Nu & 
in ui we Cm ANU 


ee 


$414,904 
325,154 
307,671 


319,402 
322,428 
286,223 
209,970 
166,106 


160,213 
164,687 
172,112 
147,975 
124,423 


110,911 
89,911 
93,026 

130,073 

160,650 


171,784 
161,386 
164,252 
154,154 
134,984 


120,233 
104,999 

89,693 
106,295 
119,788 


Per 
Cent 
20.00 
20.15 


23 72 


Property Damage 


an 
Collision 


$316,526 
217,350 
134,332 


114,110 
102,581 
102,409 
98,064 
80,481 


74,300 
72,397 
73,625 
65,646 
58,980 


56,598 
55,858 
57,358 
74,433 


82.222 


ey ee 


82,916 
72,771 
65,7605 
61,419 
52,129 


43,181 
34,971 
36,128 
34,472 
31,696 


Per 
Cent 
15.25 
13.47 
10.14 


9.33 
9.08 
9.23 
9.83 


9.26 


9.05 
8.92 
8.94 
8.80 
8.76 


8.78 
9.45 
9.01 
9.68 
9.81 


9.58 
9.03 
8.62 
8.65 
8.23 


7.61 
7.04 
8.09 
7.77 
7.28 


Fidelity 
and Surety 
$105,283 

95,542 

103,963 


83,140 
87,756 
108,718 
99,594 
90,046 


90,185 
87,641 
84,555 
85,776 
80,073 
78,742 
70,970 
72,782 
91,800 
99,259 


101,698 
96,280 
96,852 
96,209 
90,591 


81,669 
72,035 
64,926 
59.099 
51,022 


All Other 

$34,768 

23,471 

24,143 


16,986 
15,349 
14,098 
16,449 


22,633 


21,442 
20,850 
19,275 
21 O86 
18,040 


24,292 
23,943 
49,890 
35,581 
38,429 


56,279 
54,654 
47,002 
39,594 
46,008 
39,751 
30,095 
24,905 
26,330 
27,482 





Per 
Cent 
5.07 
5.92 


7.85 


6.80 
4.44 
979 
999 
10.35 


10.99 
10.79 
10.27 
11.49 
11.89 


12.22 
12.01 
11.44 
11.93 
11.84 


11.75 
11.95 
12.70 
13.55 


14.30 


14.40 
14.49 
14.53 
13.33 
11.71 








PutseE or THe AMERICAN Way... 


From Edison with the first feeble incandescent lamp at Menlo 
Park to the light-flooded cities and highways of today, free 
American workers have traced a magnificent graph of ever- 
increasing electrical power output. 


Through hard work and ingenious planning, man has repeated 
the breath-taking phenomenon of Niagara Falls in the broad 
valleys of the Midwest, in the gorges of Colorado and amongst 
the timber covered mountains of Oregon. 





Huge dams have created vast lakes whose waters rush through 
the giant generators which send out the pulsing power of elec- 
trical energy to turn the great wheels of industrial machines and 
to bring the convenience of electricity to homes and farms. 


Indeed, electric power is serving a free America in myriad ways 
every minute, day and night. Like the ever-present service of 
electricity, The American Insurance Group, through its 10,000 
agents and brokers, serves this same free America by providing 
ever-expanding and ever-improved quality protection against loss. 





Newark, New Jersey 


The American Insurance Co. Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co. The Columbia Fire Insurance Co. The Jersey Fire Underwriters 
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Automobile 


creases have been registered in 

automobile insurance premiums, 
4s is borne out by the fact that com- 
pared with $1,200,000,000 in 1946 
the estimated total automobile in- 
surance premiums in 1947 amounted 
to $1,900,000,000, of which one bil- 
lion represent writings in automobile 
bodily injury and property damage, 
and $900,000,000 in automobile ma- 
terial damage premiums. This ab- 
normal increase in premium writings 
is attributable to three factors: (1) 
increased number of automobiles; 
(2) the effect of financial responsi- 
bility laws; and (3) increased rate 
levels. 

It is estimated there are 37 mil- 
lion automobiles in operation in this 
country, an increase of 3 million over 
1946. Of the 37 million automobiles 
registered, approximately 30 million 
are of the private passenger type. 

Since the war additional states 
have adopted automobile financial 
responsibility laws and the trend is 
such it is anticipated practically all 
states will have such a law by 1950. 
Where laws similar to the New York 
law have been enacted, the percent- 
age of motorists carrying automobile 
msurance has increased from 35% 
to 85%. 

There have been three increases 
in automobile bodily injury and 
property damage rates since V-J 
tay, and a fourth increase in prac- 
tically all states is under way. 


Gece the war tremendous in- 


Basic Fact 


So much for the reasons which 
are making automobile insurance in- 
ctasingly important. Now let’s con- 
sider what I believe to be a basic 
lact: Automobile accidents create the 
wed for automobile insurance, and 
the cost of settling claims arising 
om automobile accidents controls 
the cost of automobile insurance. 
Let us weigh the logic and truth 
that statement in the light of the 
Mesent automobile accident situa- 
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tion. What factors create a greater 
need today for automobile insur- 
ance? What factors make it cost 
more? 

In 1947 there were 32,000 per- 
sons killed in automobile accidents 
in this country. This represented a 
saving of 1500 lives as against the 
fatality record for 1946, or a reduc- 
tion of 4%. Based solely on the im- 
provement in the fatality record, we 
might assume an optimistic attitude. 
However, we must take into con- 
sideration the fact that while fatali- 
ties are decreasing, the number of 
automobile accidents and the num- 
ber of personal injuries sustained in 
automobile accidents are increasing. 
It is estimated 1,480,000 persons 
were injured in automobile accidents 
in 1947, which means that there are 
approximately 46 personal injuries 
to one fatality. 

Some time prior to the last war it 
was estimated the ratio of personal 
injuries sustained in automobile ac- 
cidents to fatalities was 30 to 1, 
so you can see how rapidly the ratio 
is climbing. As a matter of fact, in 
a number of states the personal in- 
jury ratio of fatalities is still higher, 
as is borne out by the 1947 figures 
for the state of New York. The 
Motor Vehicle Bureau of New York 
reports 1970 fatalities in 1947 and 
114,000 personal injuries. Based on 
these figures the ratio of fatal to 
non-fatal injuries is 58 to 1; in 1946 
the ratio was 52 to 1, or 10% less. 
In Connecticut there were 232 fatali- 
ties and 12,155 personal injuries in 
1947, or a ratio of 52 personal in- 
juries to 1 fatality; and during the 
first three months of 1948 the ratio 
of personal injuries to fatalities is 
66 to 1. 





A very important point to keep in 
mind is the fact automobile accidents 
not only affect those insurance com- 
panies writing automobile insurance, 
but they likewise—and to a very 
appreciable degree—affect insurance 
companies writing life, accident and 
compensation insurance. Unfortu- 
nately—and I say this without any 
desire to appear pessimistic—the 
outlook for the future as respects 
automobile accidents is not encour- 
aging. I say this notwithstanding 
the tremendous amount of time, 
effort and money which is being ex- 
pended by individuals and organiza- 
tions throughout the country in an 
effort to bring about safer condi- 
tions on our streets and highways. 


Discouraging Factors 


Here are some of the factors which 
lead me to the opinion we may not 
expect very much improvement in 
the automobile accident situation 
during the next two or three years: 

(1) There is a growing tendency 
on the part of many to assume that 
the operation of automobiles in this 
country necessitates the killing of 
30,000 or more people a year and 
injuring over one million. I doubt 
whether the average citizen thinks 
very much about automobile acci- 
dents and the terrible toll they take 
unless someone in the immediate 
family is injured or killed. I am 
sure very few of our citizens realize 
that every 15 minutes of the day and 
night one person is killed and every 
26 seconds of the day and night, one 
person sustains a personal injury. 

(2) We are now operating ap- 
proximately 37 million cars, and it is 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Automobile Problems—Continued 


estimated by 1950 there will be well 
over 40 million cars on our high- 
ways. Think for a moment what 
this will mean to the already con- 
gested areas in our cities and towns, 
especially those where there is a 
disposition to postpone proper con- 
sideration of adequate parking facili- 
ties. 

(3) While there were 4,800,000 
new cars manufactured last year, 
we must not overlook the tremen- 


dous number of old cars on our high- 
ways. Prior to the war approxi- 
mately 2 million cars were scrapped 
annually. During and since the war 
the number taken off the road an- 
nually has decreased to less than 1 
million. Today out of every 100 
cars in operation, 35 are ten or more 
years old, 59 are from 5 to 9 years 
old and 6, less than 5 years old. 
Many automobile accidents are at- 
tributable to the physical condition 
of the automobile at the time of the 
accident. This would seem to justify 
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far more consideration being give 
to the necessity ot periodic inspe 
tion of automobiles. 

(4+) Automobiles were driven » 
billion miles in 1947, an increas 
10% over the mileage for 1946, 7) 
added mileage materially incre 
the likelihood of automobile ap 
dents, not only in the urban are 
where congestion is a problem, by 
on our rural highways where spe 
ing is a growing menace. 

(5) The population of our count 
has increased 3 million since 19% 
and now stands at 144 million, Th 
is an increase of 12 million over th 
population in 1940. Furthermor 
there were approximately 38 mij 
lion families in this country in 194 
as against 35 million in 1940, an ip. 
crease of 3 million families. I speah 
of the increase in our populatio 
because it is reasonable to assume 
that with more people, more familie 
and more cars operating greater 
mileage, our streets and highways 
are going to be more crowded and 
consequently, safety will be a mon 
difficult problem. 

(6) Primarily because of the war 





many of our streets and highways | 


are in such bad condition that i 
may require years to repair and te 
build them. This fact will undoubt- 
edly have a bearing upon the auto- 


mobile accident situation. 
Financial Responsibility Laws 


When we speak of the need for 
automobile insurance we immed: 
ately think of safety financial respon- 
sibility laws. 36 states have such 
laws, 18 of which are comparable 
to the New York law. While such 
laws are presumed to emphasiz 
safety on our highways as well 
the financial responsibility of the 
operator or think it 1s 
true about 95% of the effort place 
behind these laws is to guarantet 


owner, | 


payment of claims and not to pre} 


vent accidents. Unfortunately, the 
trend is definitely in the direction 0 
assuming it more important that 


an automobile owner be financially | 


responsible than that he be a sale 
driver. 

Only recently the press reported 
the governor of one of our most 
populous states as making this state 
ment : “Many automobile owners af 
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STOREKEEPER'S LIABILITY 


Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 

announced on behalf of its mem- 
ber companies the new storekeeper’s 
liability policy. So far as I can learn 
this development does not represent 
3 belated step taken to meet com- 
petition. Instead it appears to be 
the product of initiative of the bu- 
reat companies. So much has al- 
ready been said and written about 
this new contract that you can well 
understand my difficulty in finding 
afresh approach. However, it does 
seem to me that agents and brokers 
should have more than a casual ac- 
quaintance with this policy and 
should examine it critically, seeking 
both its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. Therefore in the space avail- 
able I shall attempt to give you a 
brief analysis. 

Let us look at the forest before 
we get lost in the trees. What is the 
purpose of this policy—how does it 
compare or contrast with policies 
that are familiar to us? Its obvious 
purpose is to provide liability insur- 
ance in a single contract against all 
of the most usual liability hazards 
confronting the storekeeper. It is 
designed to take the place of the 
owners’, landlords’ and_ tenants’, 
owners’ protective, and products lia- 
bility policies. Further, its purpose 
is to provide this combined protec- 
tion on a single simplified rate basis 
instead of the usual three or four 
different bases. 


|: JANUARY, 1948 the National 


Similarities 


In some particulars the store- 
keeper's liability policy is similar to 
the comprehensive personal liability 
policy. Similarity is found in the 
fact that both are “package” policies 
and the insured does not have the 
privilege of rejecting either of the 
basic coverages. Both are single 
limit contracts, combining bodily in- 
Jury and property damage in a single 
msuring cause without any per per- 
‘on limit and without any predeter- 
mined limit as between bodily in jury 
and property damage. Both contain 
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a second insuring clause providing 
for the voluntary payment of medi- 
cal expenses arising out of the in- 
sured hazard. 

The storekeeper’s liability policy 
differs in several particulars. The 
comprehensive personal liability pol- 
icy is construed on an “all liability” 
basis and the theory underlying the 
policy is that any loss falling within 
the scope of this broad insuring 
clause is insured unless eliminated 





| ben National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters announces that the store- 
keeper's liability program which has been 
in effect in most states since January 19, 
1948 has now been introduced in the 
states of New York and Louisiana effec- 
tive April 26, 1948. 

The storekeeper's liability policy is de- 
signed to furnish the average retail store 
in package form those liability coverages 
considered essential to insure the usual 
business activities of these risks. Bodily 
injury and property damage insurance are 
combined and written on a single pre- 
mium basis subject to a basic single 
limit of $10,000 per accident for liability 
and a basic limit of $250 per person, 
$10,000 per accident for medical pay- 
ments insurance. 











by the exclusions, of which there 
are six. Bodily injury liability is 
insured whether it results from acci- 
dent or not i.e., the policy is on an 
“occurrence” basis. On the con- 
trary, the storekeeper’s liability pol- 
icy is constructed along the lines of 
a specific hazard policy, such as the 
ordinary owners’, landlords’ and 
tenants’ or manufacturers’ and con- 
tractors’ policies. By that I mean 
that the insuring clause specifically 
applies to liability for bodily injury 
or property damage caused by ac- 
cident and arising out of the owner- 
ship, maintenance or use of the 
premises or operations which are 
necessary or incidental thereto. To 
be insured the liability claim must 
fall within the scope of this language 
and against this clause there are nine 
exclusions. 

I use this comparison to show that, 
while the storekeeper’s liability pol- 
icy is a “package” policy, it is by 
no means a “comprehensive” policy. 


For further illustration, it should be 
contrasted with the comprehensive 
general liability form, which also 
contains a broad insuring clause and 
is subject basically to only five ex- 
clusions. Under comprehensive gen- 
eral liability it is possible for appro- 
priate premium charge to eliminate 
two of the five exclusions and thus 
obtain complete bodily injury lia- 
bility insurance except with respect 
to claims arising out of the owner- 
ship and use of automobiles, air- 
craft, watercraft, or injuries to 
employees. This contract may like- 
wise be extended to include the 
medical payments insuring provision 
and the “occurrence” basis may be 
substituted for the “caused by acci- 
dent.” As to property damage lia- 
bility it is likewise possible to obtain 
complete protection other than that 
for claims arising out of the use of 
automobiles, aircraft, and watercraft 
and subject to those fundamental 
exceptions which exclude protection 
with respect to damage to property 
owned by, rented to, used by or in 
the care, custody or control of the 
insured. 


One Additional Hazard 


In contrast, the storekeeper’s lia- 
bility rules provide for only one 
additional hazard extension; i,e., 
premises other than retail stores may 
be included by endorsement for an 
additional premium charge. I would 
also assume that extended con- 
tractual liability, elevator liability, 
and the “occurrence” basis for bodily 
injuries could be endorsed for addi- 
tional premiums. With these ex- 
tensions, however, it would still be 
necessary to provide through sepa- 
rate policies teams liability insur- 
ance, where needed, as well as other 
hazards not included within the in- 
suring clause. I would like to repeat 
therefore that the storekeeper’s lia- 
bility policy should not be construed 
as “comprehensive.” Although in 
effect it provides very broad pro- 
tection for the majority of store- 
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Storekeeper's Liability—Continued 


keepers, it is actually a hybrid be- 
tween comprehensive and_ specific 
hazard policies. 


Details of the Coverage 


Having briefly surveyed the for- 
est, now let’s look at the trees. The 
essence of any contract may be found 
by reviewing the insuring clauses, 
the exclusions, the definitions, and 
the premium basis. Insuring clause 
A. of the storekeeper’s liability policy 
agrees ‘““To pay on behalf of the in- 
sured all sums which the insured 
shall become legally obligated to pay 
as damages because of bodily injury, 
sickness or disease, including death 
at any time resulting therefrom, sus- 
tained by any person or injury to or 
destruction of property, including 
the loss of use thereof, caused by 
accident and arising out of the own- 
ership, maintenance or use of the 
premises for the purposes stated in 
the declarations, or operations nec- 
essary or incidental thereto.” 


Several points in the language are 
of interest. In the first place, the 
phrase “legally obligated” is used 
instead of the phrase “liability im- 
posed by law or assumed under con- 
tract” and appears to accomplish the 
same purpose. As previously stated, 
bodily injury or property damage 
must be caused by accident and must 
arise out of the ownership, main- 
tenance or use of the premises or 
necessary or incidental operations. 
It is certainly conceivable that a 
storekeeper would have exposures to 
legal liability loss not connected with 
the premises or with necessary or 
incidental operations. It is therefore 
encumbent upon each agent or 
broker to seek out in advance of 
loss such additional liability ex- 
posures and to provide through the 
medium of separate insurance or en- 
dorsement any necessary additional 
protection. 

Insuring clause B—medical pay- 
ments—agrees “To pay all reason- 
able expenses incurred within one 
year from the date of accident for 
necessary medical, surgical, am- 


bulance, hospital, professional nyp. 
ing and funeral services, to or for 
each person who sustains bodily in- 
jury, sickness or disease, caused }y 
accident and arising out of the owp. 
ership, maintenance or use of the 
premises for the purposes stated in 
the declarations, or operations ne. 
essary or incidental thereto.” It js 
worth noting that again the oper. 
tion of this clause is limited to ip. 
juries caused by accident and arising 
out of the ownership, maintenane 
or use of the premises for the pur- 
poses stated in the declarations oy 
operations necessary or incidental 
thereto. 


Nine Exclusions 


To judge the real value of these 
insuring clauses we must then refer 
to the exclusions. There is not space 
to take the exact language of each of 
these exclusions and analyze it. 
Therefore I shall briefly comment 
on them instead. The exclusions are 
nine in number. The first two apply 

(Continued on page 100) 

















THEY SAY - 


"It's outstanding .. ." 


"lt covers the insurance business .. ." 


"It condenses the past and present history of insurance, 


companies and the entire business into one volume.” "'It is 
extremely valuable to anyone in the insurance business . . . 


THEY REFER- 


to BEST'S FIRE & CASUALTY AGGREGATES AND AVER- 
AGES because it brings all the vital data, history and trends 
of the insurance business—stock, mutual, reciprocal and 
Lloyds fire, casualty, marine and surety—together in one 
concise, complete and authoritative me 4 


THEY USE- 


and refer to BEST'S AGGREGATES constantly as it is a 
necessity to anyone interested in insurance—company execu- 





tives, investors, agents, branch managers, brokers, students, 
etc. Cost—only $10.17 (postage included). Write for com- 


plete information. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


75 FULTON STREET 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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“Quite a Comedown 
for Albert” 


—— Prt) en 























oor ALBERT! He lost his boat in a col- 
lision. He lost his shirt, too—for he 
was uninsured and solely at fault. And 
there was little left for boating pleasure 
after the damage suits got into his money. 


Boat owners—if they are to avoid 
Albert's fate—need the protection of 
sound pleasure boat coverage. You can 
extend this needed protection to them 
through the facilities of the Marine Office 
of America! 
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Why not see the boat owners in your 
community—tell them how a pleasure 
boat policy through the Marine Office 
protects their boating investment against 
fire, theft, collision, stranding and other 
marine perils—tell them how this protec- 
tion can save them from costly financial 
booby traps hidden in their legal liability 
for their acts, and those of their crew. 


Tell them, too, of the luxurious peace 
of mind that replaces doubt, danger and 
uncertainty when their craft—and they— 
are adequately covered. It’s a great pre- 
mium opportunity for you—and all you 
need to get started is an application form. 
We'll supply a stock of these—write us 
TODAY! 








SERVICE OFFICES 


Baltimore, Marylond 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Cleveland, Chie 

Detroit, Michigen 

Houston, Texas 
Jacksonville, Floride 

los A s, Californie 
Philodelphic, Pennsylvenie 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvenio 
$!. Levis, Missouri 
Stockton, Californie 
Syrecuse, New York 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 
Canal Building 
New Orleans 12, Lovisiene 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Insurance Exchange Bidg. 
Chicago 4, Ilinois 
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PACIFIC DEPARTMENT NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
340 Pine Street Colman Building 
Seettie 4, Washington 
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On June 9, 1846, St. John’s, capital of New- | zation sponsored by stock fire insurance companies 
|| foundland, was— for the second time in 29 years— | —has effected great changes in urban construction hy 
completely destroyed by fire. Losses were esti- | standards. As a result, we like to think that what Xe 
mated at $5,000,000. Since then, of course, the | happened to St. John’s in the long ago cannot, 
‘| National Board of Fire Underwriters—an organi- | in the normal course of events, happen here today. ny 
i 1948—JUNE hath 30 days “*Men are used as they use others’’ H 
7 
* 1—Tu.— 1875, John Maseficld, English dramatist and Poct Laureate, born. Ke 
* 2—W.—1855, Victor Hugo, French novelist, buried. Pf 
1 3—Th.— 1937, Duke of Windsor married Mrs, Simpson. 
' 4—Fr.— Make sure all improvements or additions to your property are insured. ¥ 
| 5S—Sa.—1870, fire swept Constantinople. Loss estimated at $25,000,000. xe 
§]| 6—Su.—1947, floods in Iowa, Missouri, Ohio and Oregon caused 27 deaths, made Le 
20,000 homeless. 
7l| 7—M.—@@ New Moon, 7:55 A. M., E. S. T. iy 
»| 8—Tu.— 1947, over 10,000 Pennsylvania soft coal mincrs stopped work in protest |e 
4 against Taft-Hartlcy Bill. 
9—W.—1940, Norway surrendered to Germans. iy 
%| 10—Th.—1940, Italy entered war against Allies. < 
Si] 11—Fr. — 1873, Lumbermen’s Insurance Co., 3rd oldest unit in Fire Association 4 
Group, founded. 
> 12—Sa.— 1944, Germans began robot bomb attacks. + 
>| 13—Su.—1933, Congress passed NIRA. < 
gi] 14-—M.— ,) First Quarter, 0:40 A. M., E. S. T. , 
FLAG DAY. } 
> 15—Tu.— 1944, B-29’s began bombings on Japan. ie 
Si] 16—W.—1897, beginning of Alaska gold rush. de 
{ 17—Th.—1775, Battle of Bunker Hill. 
T|| 18—Fr. —1866, National Board of Fire Underwriters organized. ¥ 
#i| 19—Sa.—1819, Maine separated from Massachusetts. i< 
$i] 20—Su.— FATHER’S DAY. 1789, French Revolution began. a 
21—M.—,-a Full Moon, 7:45 A. M., E. S. T. 
1 2 Longest day of ycar. iy 
| 22—Tu.—1947, tanker, Markay, loaded with gasolinc, exploded and burned at dock in {ie 
rt Los Angeles. Estimated damage $10,000,000. 4 lives lost. , 
23—W.—One fire could wipe out your business. See your insurance Agent or Broker. } 
ip y g 
>| 24—Th.—1497, Cabot discovered North America. iF 
$i] 25—Fr.—1914, Salem, Mass. fire—$ 14,000,000 foss. x 
rt 26—Sa.— 1945, fifty nations signed United Nations Charter. , 
27—Su.—1776, San Francisco founded. } 
®| 28—M.—1947, last street cars in Manhattan replaced by Diesel engine buses. ¥ 
$i] 29—Tu.— € Last Quarter, 10:23 A. M., E. S. T. < 
1947, flying discs first reported over northwestern U. S. and Canada. : 
* 30—W.—1900, Hoboken dock fire—damage estimated at $10,000,000. : 
s OBSERVATION for June: Don’t put it off any longer. ..see your Agent or Broker | 
$ and make sure that your protection is adequate for today’s inflated values. de 
s ny 
> . 
> 
s Fire Association of Philadelphia pan Lumbermen’s Insurance Company 
$i] The Relience Insurance Company eS Philadelphia National Insurance Compeny 
S PHILADELPHIA / PENNSYLVANIA 
SYMBOL OF SECURITY SINCE 1817 
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Musical instru nent Coverage! 


Take a look at Main Street, U.S.A, 
when the Fourth of July parade 
march by. You'll see a fortune in mu. 
sical instruments, carried by a host 
of good insurance prospects. 

In the schools of America alone, 
there are 65,000 bands and orchestras 
that have become the big things in 
the lives of almost 3,000,000 young 
musicians. And that does not include 
the thousands of bands sponsored by 
veteran and fraternal organizations, 
or the many community orchestras, 
The United States has long since sur- 
passed Europe as the musical center 
of the world. And a world of oppor- 
tunity for sizable premiums awaits 
the agent who will drum up Musical 
Instrument Coverage for these 
school and organizational bands and 
orchestras. 

The Musical Instrument Floater is 
an Inland Marine Coverage for all 
musical instruments except pianos, 
organs, radios and phonographs. It 
includes band and orchestra equip- 
ment, such as sheet music. The rate 
structure is simple and coverage caf 
be either all-risks or named perils. 

So, if you want to be a leader, go 
get yourself a band ... and sell Mu 
sical Instrument Coverage. If you 
need any help, be sure to call your 
local Fire Association Group field 
representative. 

Fire Association Group, 401 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Branches 
in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New 
York, San Francisco, Toronto. 


ADVERTISING PAYS. 





try these ideas in your own 





local advertising 
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at the position of the fire insur- 

ance industry today! Amid a 
sea of high business prosperity, the 
greatest this country has ever seen, 
the fire insurance industry is in the 
trough of depression of profits. I 
will go further. Relative to other 
industries, the fire insurance indus- 
try is less profitable than at any 
time since the San Francisco fire. 
And worst of all, this sad situation 
has prevailed for four long years. 

Is it any wonder that problems 
exist in this profits depressed in- 
dustry? Problems multiply in de- 
pression just as rats in poverty. 
Divisions of interest are sharpened, 
feelings run high, accusations follow 
upon accusations—all because ot one 
simple fact—there aren’t enough 
prafits to go around. 


Le: US take a good hard look 


Combined Loss and Expense Ratios 


Let me illustrate the relative pov- 
erty in fire insurance underwriting 
compared with other industries in 
America today. Last year the stat- 
utory underwriting profit of all stock 
fire and marine insurance companies 
was an estimated loss of approxi- 
mately $84 millions. In 1946 it was 
aloss of $115 millions. In 1945 it 
was a loss of $34 millions. And in 
1944 a loss of $22 millions. On the 
other hand the average statutory 
underwriting profit for the five years 
before the war was approximately 
$2 millions. Or look at fire insur- 
ace underwriting from another 
angle, that of the combined loss and 
expense ratio (losses incurred to 
premiums earned and expenses in- 
curred to premiums written). Last 
year for stock fire insurance com- 
panies this ratio was 98.3%, in 
1946 987%, in 1945 99.6%, and 
m 1944 98.4%. Indicated profit 
margins on this basis were, there- 
fife, the grand totals of 1.7% in 
147, 13% in 1946, 4% in 1945 
amd16% in 1944. Since the com- 
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bined loss and expense ratio aver- 
aged 94.3% during 1937-41, the 
indicated profit margin during those 
years was 5.7% or nearly five times 
as great as during the past four 
years. Actually the indicated profit 
margin was more than five times as 
great in prewar because those figures 
are after taxes compared with be- 
fore taxes in recent years. 

Now what about other corporate 
profits? As a former associate di- 
rector of the New York Chapter of 





the American Statistical Association 
and for a number of years chairman 
of the nationwide Capital Markets 
Committee, I claim some familiarity 
with the tricks of the statisticians’ 
trade. In computing other corporate 
profits, however, I am going to bend 
over backwards to be conservative. 
I am going to use as my yardstick 
the Dow-Jones Industrial Average 
which is composed of 30 of the lead- 
ing corporations of the country. It 
is well known that the greatest ad- 
vances in profits have not been made 
by the big corporations who have 
conducted their operations in a glass 
bowl but by the smaller and more 
marginal corporations who could 
charge what the traffic might bear 





during the boomtimes of recent years 
without fear or threat for the most 
part of Congressional investigation 
or labor union pressure. 


Comparative Profits 


Even on the basis of this most 
conservative method of comparison 
it is apparent that fire insurance 
companies have lost tremendous 
ground relatively. If apologists are 
needed, in the language of the past 
war, it might be said the fire insur- 
ance industry has executed a most 
successful strategic retreat. For ex- 
ample, in 1945 the earnings on the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average were 
$10.56 per common share, in 1946 
$13.63, and last year $18.86. On the 
other hand in the five years preced- 
ing Pearl Harbor average earnings 
were $9.83. In other words earnings 
last year were no less than 92% 
above the prewar average. For fire 
insurance companies underwriting 
earnings during the past four years 
were more than 100% below prewar 
average on a statutory basis—in fact 
profits have been non-existent—and 
nearly 80% below on a combined 
ratio basis. 


Is it any wonder that investors 
have not been battering down the 
doors of fire insurance companies in 
order to invest their funds in this 
depressed industry ? 


In fact, the situation is quite the 
reverse. In many of the underwrit- 
ings of the past seven months only 
50% or less of the additional capital 
was subscribed by present stock- 
holders. New stockholders had to 
make up the difference. In the end 
about 95% of the stock has been 
taken up but what is not generally 
understood is that most of this new 
stock, in most cases, has been sub- 
scribed by brand new stockholders. 
Hence the importance of cultivating 
new prospects and endeavoring to 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Insurance Profits—Continued 


convert them into new stockholders 
to supply capital for the fire insur- 
ance industry. 

This conversion has not been an 
easy task. During 1947 and 1948 
I crossed the continent many times, 
not only to the West Coast but to 
the Southwest and Gulf Coast, to 
New England and Canada on such 
ventures. But before describing the 


difficulties involved in persuading an 
investor whether he be an individual 
or a university endowment or philan- 
thropic institution, to convert a cash 
balance, a U. S. Government bond, 
some other high grade bond or high 
grade stock into funds for the pur- 
chase of high grade insurance stocks, 
let us examine in some detail what 
was being offered in exchange. If 
the “package” is relatively unattrac- 
tive, then naturally more difficulty 
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We Have the 
VIGOR 
That Is 
VITAL 


... for YOUR Success and Ours 


While The Kansas City is old enough 
to know and practice sound manage- 
ment and underwriting methods, it is 
also young enough to be vigorous and 
far-sighted in developing practical 
innovations that will help increase 
your income. 


It was only a few years ago, for exam- 
ple, that officers of The Kansas City 
Originated the well known Personal 
Property Floater—a much needed 
service for the public and a new 
source of premiums for you. 


Whether it is the solving of your under- 
writing problems or the prompt settle- 
ment of losses, The Kansas City has 
the experience and aggressiveness 
necessary for your success and ours. 


Weta T 


President 
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would exist in interesting investors 
And I take attractive to mean jx 
price in relation to liquidating yaly 
and dividend return. 


Heavy Discounts 


The new insurance  securitie 
which have been underwritten sing 
Aetna started the parade to the cap. 
ital markets last July have bee 
priced at heavy discounts from liqui- 
dating value. In certain cases th 
discounts to stockholders have bee, 
as high as 45%. Now what dos 
this mean? That the assets of thes 
companies, consisting primarily ¢ 
U. S. Government bonds, cash, 
agents’ balances, and high grade pre. 
ferred and common stocks, could be 
purchased at discounts up to 45% 
from what these assets would cos 
if bought in the open market. In 
other words, instead of paying par 
or even a premium for Government 
bonds, such as they are selling for 
today, one could in effect buy them 
at discounts up to 45% by purchas- 
ing this “package” of assets in which 
Government bonds in most cases 
represented more than half the total 
The same could be said for other 
high grade bonds and stocks, pre 
ferreds and commons. 

Or take a high grade common 
stock like Standard Oil of New 
Jersey. Instead of paying 80 for 
this stock in the open market, one 
could purchase it in effect by paying 
only 44 which represented a discount 
of 45% or 36 points from the market 
price of 80—again by purchasing 
this “package” of assets. Prime 
agents’ balances, which most any 
bank would be happy to buy at less 
than 1% discount, could be had in 
effect at discounts up to 45%. And 
most absurd of all, good hard Amer- 
ican cash, represented by deposits 
in the leading banks of this country 
as well as in the companies’ offices, 
could be obtained for as low as 55 
on the dollar. 


What Was Wrong? 


I hope I have made your mouths 
water in listing these juicy bargains. 
Surely they represent the greatest 
“fire sale” in history! But that was 
exactly the trouble. That was what 
was wrong with the “package.” 

(Continued on page 66) 
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LEGISLATION IN 1948 


ASUALTY and surety rate 

regulatory laws were enacted 

in Rhode /sland and Virginia. 
In Missouri and Puerto Rico, rate 
regulatory bills have passed both 
Houses and been sent to the Gov- 
ernor. 

Kentucky revised the 1946 Cas- 
ualty and Surety Rate Regulatory 
Law to bring it in line with the Com- 
missioners —AIC Bill. The Missis- 
sippi 1946 Law has been amended to 
bring all lines of motor vehicle in- 
surance thereunder, and the New 
York Rating Law was amended to 
bring it more in conformity with the 
All-Industry Bills. 

The Simpson Bill, providing for 
rate regulatory legislation in the 
District of Columbia, carried over 
from 1947, passed both Houses. 

Other regulatory legislation pend- 
ing and enacted to meet the require- 
ments of Public Law 15 is as fol- 
lows : 

“Clayton Act” legislation is still 
pending in Massachusetts. A Fair 
Trade Practices and a “Clayton 
Act” bill, as well as a bill making 
the Donnelly Anti-trust law applic- 
able to insurance and another pro- 
hibiting anti-rebating in accident and 
health insurance were enacted in 
New York. “Clayton Act” bill also 
pending in New Jersey. 


Automobile 


Compulsory insurance was intro- 
duced in Congress, Kentucky and 
New York, but failed of enactment. 

Bills to enact new financial re- 
sponsibility laws failed in Mississippi 
and South Carolina. 

A bill was enacted to revise the 
Virginia law and amendments to the 
mancial responsibility law in New 
York were enacted. 

In New Jersey, a bill was intro- 
duced (similar to the 1947 New 
York Law) to create a Motor Ve- 
hicle Liability Security Fund for 
the payment’ of claims under auto- 

e liability policies unpaid by 
tason of the insolvency of the in- 
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surers. This bill has been referred 
to the Miscellaneous Business Com- 
mittee. 

Two bills were introduced in 
Massachusetts, to create a State Mo- 
tor Vehicle Insurance Fund, but 
failed of enactment. 

A series of bills was introduced 
in Massachusetts to provide for 
merit rating and also to provide that 
classifications and premium charges 
be uniform and not fixed by districts 
or zones; but all failed of enactment. 





In South Carolina, a bill to au- 
thorize and empower the insurance 
commissioner to assign automobile 
insurance risks, failed of enactment. 


Workmen's Compensation 


The most important development 
this session was the passage of a 
new Workmen’s Compensation Law 
in Mississippi, heretofore the only 
state without one. This law also in- 
cludes provisions for a second injury 
fund. 

As usual there was a number of 
bills to increase benefits introduced 
in almost every state in session, 
many of which were enacted, thereby 


increasing disability and death bene- 
fits for thousands of employees. 

None of the monopolistic state 
fund bills introduced in Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey and New York 
was enacted. 

A Rhode Island bill to continue 
the commission to study workmen’s 
compensation until February, 1949, 
failed. 


Multiple Lines 


In Kentucky, a bill was enacted 
completely revising the law relating 
to underwriting powers of stock fire 
and casualty companies, authorizing 
any company, not prohibited by its 
charter from so doing, to write both 
fire and casualty lines. 

Two New York bills, authorizing 
complete multiple lines, failed of en- 
actment. 


Health Insurance 


Two bills are pending in Congress 
to provide for “disability” by reason 
of illness or injury. In addition, 
there are several bills still pending 
in Congress to delete the provisions 
for the payment of disability and 
maternity benefits inserted in the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act by the Crosser Bill curing the 
second session of the 79th Congress. 

A series of bills was introduced 
in Massachusetts and New York to 
provide for various kinds of cash 
sickness compensation, but all failed 
of enactment. 

In New Jersey, a series of bills 
was introduced on this subject. 
S.B. 147 to enact the Temporary 
Disability Benefits Law passed both 
Houses and several companion bills 
permitting insurance of private plans 
by employers are still pending. 

In addition, there are two addi- 
tional bills pending in New Jersey 
to set up a system of non-occupa- 
tional accident and sickness benefits 
for employees of covered employers. 
Two other bills in New Jersey to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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1948 Legislation—Continued 


provide for cash sickness compensa- 
tion have been recommitted to the 
Miscellaneous Business Committee. 


Fidelity and Surety 


About one-third of the bills upon 
which memoranda were sent to 
member companies and about 50% 
of the law memoranda sent, related 
to fidelity and surety in some de- 
gree. 

In Congress, a bill to authorize a 
blanket bond to cover all federal 
officers and employees is still pend- 
ing. 

In New Jersey, a bill was enacted 
which amends and revises the bank- 
ing laws of the state, among other 
things containing a provision re- 
quiring bank directors, officers and 
employees to furnish bonds issued 
by a surety company or companies. 


Taxation 


A South Carolina bill was enacted 
amending the Code revised in 1947, 
containing among other things, a 
provision to reinstate the $100 l- 
cense fee. 

Bills amending the laws permit- 
ting municipalities to impose license 
fees, etc., were enacted in Kentucky. 

In New York, bills were enacted 
extending the authority of munici- 
palities to impose taxes but the ex- 
emption of insurance companies is 
continued. 

A bill was enacted in New York 
increasing the New York City gross 
receipts tax from 1/10 of 1% to 1/5 
of 1% on businesses other than 
financial, and on the latter from 1/5 
of 1% to 2/5 of 1%. 

Another bill was enacted in New 
York extending the exemption of 
domestic and foreign casualty and 
surety companies from the provi- 


fsurance Company 


| fp 
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sions of the law imposing franchise 
taxes, to alien casualty or surety 
companies, foreign mutual fire in- 
surance companies and marine in- 
surance companies. 

A Massachusetts bill is pending to 
increase the premium tax rate on 
foreign casualty insurance companies 
from 2% to 4% and on domestic 
casualty companies from 1% to 2%. 

In Rhode Island, a bill to impose 
an income tax of 5% on corporations 
and employees, failed. 

In Mississippi, a bill was enacted 
repealing the retaliatory laws ap- 
plicable to insurance companies and 
brokers ; two others enacted creating 
joint committees (1) to study mu- 
nicipal taxation and (2) to study 
county taxation and fiscal matters. 

In Virginia, a commission was 
created to study state and local taxes. 

In Kentucky, a bill was enacted 
extending the authority of excess 
line brokers, licensed to place fire 
insurance in unauthorized companies 
prior to November 1, 1951, to pro- 
cure all types of casualty insurance 
(including fidelity and surety) ex- 
cept workmen’s compensation, credit 
and title insurance. Similarly, in 
New Jersey, a bill is pending to 
authorize the Commissioner to issue 
a license permitting a broker to 
procure any kind of insurance per- 
mitted under the laws of the state, 
other than life and annuity contracts, 
from unauthorized companies. 

In Rhode Island, a bill to author- 
ize the Insurance Commissioner to 
require, within his discretion, insur- 
ance companies to furnish special 
deposits in addition to those pre- 
scribed by law, failed. A South 
Carolina bill was enacted amending 
the code revised in 1947, containing 
among other things, a revision of 
the special deposit provisions. 


Globe and Rutyer 
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In New Jersey, a bill is pending 
to enact the “Administration Pp. 
cedure Act.” In Virginia, a bill tp 
provide that in subrogation suits 
the action shall be deemed to haye 
been brought by the real party jin 
interest, no reference to be made t 
the subrogee, failed of enactment. 

A Congress resolution, to reject 
the Presidential Reorganization 
Plan, transferring from the Federal 
Security Agency to the Departmen: 
of Labor, the United States Employ- 
ment Service and the Bureau of 
Employment Security, passed both 
Houses. Because this resolution 
passed before March 19, 1948 the 
plan was rejected. Another Cop. 
gress resolution to preserve the 
independent-contractor status of 
agents for social security tax and 
benefit purposes has passed the 
House and has been reported in the 
Senate. 

In New Jersey, a resolution was 
adopted authorizing the Department 
of Banking and Insurance to in- 
vestigate rates, etc., pertaining to 
buses operated as common carriers. 

The Louisiana Insurance Depart- 
ment has prepared a proposed re- 
vision of the Insurance Code which 
will be introduced in the present 
session of the Louisiana Legislature 
which convened May 10. 

In Jndiana, a Legislative Commit- 
tee, set up in 1947 to revise the 
Insurance Law, will report at the 
1949 session. The Virginia Ad- 
visory Legislative Council was 
authorized to study the insurance 
laws and make a report thereon 0) 
days before the next session, and 
the New York Joint Legislative 
Committee (the Mahoney Commit- 
tee) was continued to March 1, 
1949, 


From a report to the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies. 
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AMERICAN HOME 


Fire Assurance Company 


111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 7.N. Y 
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The Professional Approach 


HE insurance buyer expects 
Tim the insurance agent or 
broker the same _ professional 
standard that a man would expect 
from his doctor for illness or his 
lawyer for legal advice. It would be 
foolish for a doctor to attempt from 
the sole knowledge of medicine to 
give advice to a patient without a 
complete examination of the patient, 
ora lawyer to advise on a legal ques- 
tion without full knowledge of all 
the details of his client’s business. 
Therefore, the first obligation of 
the professional insurance man _ be- 
fore attempting to apply his insur- 
ance knowledge is a thorough under- 
standing of his client’s business. 
Thorough understanding does not 
mean just the sketchy details of the 
operation of the business but an ex- 
amination into all phases of the 
operation, all contracts entered into, 
all properties of whatever nature 
owned, all materials used, their 
sources and methods of purchase, 
the nature of contracts of employ- 
ment with employees or agencies, 
methods of distribution of its prod- 
ucts, and even the accounting sys- 
tems followed. 
Only after possession of these es- 
sential can insurance knowledge, 
experience, and vision be applied. 
The knowledge he acquires by study. 
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The experience applied must be that 
of many happenings, causing losses, 
that have occurred everywhere over 
the years, and what caused them, as 





reported in newspapers, insurance 
journals, and text books. All of 
these add up to the general experi- 
ence needed to advise the insured on 
what he might expect. 


To this must be added vision. A 
vision reaching far beyond experi- 
ence—-a sort of intuition that will 
foresee or anticipate possible catas- 
trophes or disasters, the like of which 
may not as yet have ever occurred ; 
to anticipate developments entirely 
new from which a loss may occur. 

From all this knowledge, experi- 
ence, and vision he should point out 
the coverages and limits which 
should be insured. This is a contin- 
uing obligation which must be con- 
stantly reviewed as the assured’s 
business changes or new sources of 
losses become known. 

An example of new developments 
is the recent discussion of the as- 
sured’s liability for damage by fire 
so ably covered by George W. 
Clarke, a Seattle lawyer, in a talk 
before the Washington Association 
of Insurance Agents (Best's Insur- 
ance News, September, 1947). This 
talk should be read by every insur- 
ance broker and agent. It discloses 
a new field for development which 
may become very important in future 
years. 

The insurance business is so fas- 
cinating because there is always 
something new receiving general at- 
tention. The professional insurance 
advisor must keep aware of these 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Professional Approach—Continued 


developments as they come up, be- 
coming an authority on them and 
be ready to advise his clients on 
the need for new forms of cover 
that may be required. 


Loss Prevention 


Another duty of the professional 
advisor, and it is of prime import- 
ance, is the suggestion of ways to 
prevent losses or claims. A loss has 
never happened that it would not 
have been better to prevent rather 
than to collect for under insurance. 





No one other than a man trained in 
knowing where losses emanate is in 
a position to suggest safeguards 
against their happening. The profes- 
sional insurance man should devote 
a great deal of time to studying and 
learning about accounting systems 
that prevent dishonestly; burglary 
and hold-up alarms that prevent 
crime; watchman supervisory sys- 
tems ; sprinkler systems and the var- 
ious other supervisory checks avail- 
able to prevent fires and mechanical 
failures; accident prevention and 
safety campaigns. It is his profes- 
sional duty toe provide this know- 
ledge. 
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Our Advice 
Lo Property Owners 


> ANY TIME 
ALL THE TIME 


“What you need is a competent broker or 
agent who not only knows insurance contracts, 
but also knows his way around in the insur- 
ance markets. Such an expert can relate your 
insurance to current economic conditions and 
set up a program to meet your own special 
requirements.”” (from an Atlantic newspaper advertisement) 





ATLANTIC 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTENNIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
FORTY-NINE WALL STREET e NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Baltimore - Boston + Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit - Houston - Los Angeles 


Newark - New Haven + Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - San Francisco - Syracuse 


Marine, Fire, Inland Transportation, Yacht, Property Floaters, 
Automobile, Liability and Casualty Insurance 



































Incidentally, the American Djs. 
trict Telegraph Company at their 
New York office has an extensive 
and informative exhibit of many of 
these types of alarms and devices, j; 
is an exhibit well worth visiting. 

As to the question, what does the 
insurance buyer expect from the ip. 
surance companies, that is simple by 
not so simply stated or attained 
There are, of course, the usw 
prosaic features of sound financial 
position, broad coverage, good engi- 
neering service, good claim service 
also prompt and fair loss adjug. 
ments and payments. Most buyers 
will agree they are now receiving 
these. What is desired here is ay 
expression of what the buyers would 
like to see come to pass. 


Three Improvements 


To my mind there are three main 
points. 

One—A broader view taken by 
insurance underwriters, and _ their 
rate making bodies, of unusual or 
unique insurance coverages that may 
be required to meet the desires ot 
needs of an insurance buyer, with- 
out trying to demand a premium for 
the coverage far beyond the measure 
of the risk assumed. The reasons 
redundantly quoted by the insurance 
companies for charging a rate out 
of proportion to the risk are usually 
the same; namely, not enough pre- 
mium income for the class of busi- 
ness or no experience on which to 
base the rate. Neither of these rea- 
sons seem sound. 

The underwriter should be able 
to judge the probabilities of loss and 
rate a risk accordingly. Perhaps 
they should put all unusual risks in 
one class of special risks and not 
require a large premium income to 
establish an actuarially sound rate 
for each such risk. Marine under- 
writers do that every day. Why not 
apply the same thinking on under- 
writing to other risks? 

Just for illustration, let us cite a 
simple example. People in Philadel- 
phia do not feel there is any hazard 
from earthquake in the city. Sup 
pose an owner of a large building 
heard about earthquakes elsewhere 
and that a large part of the New 
Jersey shore is situated on a shelf 
which might drop off some day and 
cause an earthquake. He feels he 
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might sleep better if he had earth- 
quake insurance. To obtain such in- 
surance it would cost him almost as 
much as fire insurance. There is 
no basis for such a charge. Earth- 
quakes are very rare in most places 
east of the Rockies. When they 
have happened in Boston, Niagara, 
or Charleston areas, even if every 
building in the area where they have 
occurred had been insured, the loss 
would not have been relatively great. 
Yet, there is a possibility while not 
a probability that an earthquake 
may occur anywhere any time. If a 
building owner wishes to insure 


against earthquake, it should be, 


available to him at a rate in propor- 
tion to the risk. 

This is just a simple example. We 
all are faced with unusual hazards 
and unusual requests for insurance. 
The insurance companies should 
grant them under acceptable condi- 
tions at reasonable rates. 


Broader Coverages 


Two—The insurance companies 
should broaden their coverage when- 
ever it is possible to cover new 
types of risks without being pres- 
sured into doing it by competition. 
Voluntary broadening of coverages 
by insurance companies builds more 
goodwill than any other method that 
can be followed. Just for example, 
there is no reason at all why the 
usual extended coverage endorse- 
ment should not include coverage of 
earthquake east of the Rockies for 
afew mills additional rate. 


Three—The most important of all 
considering present day conditions— 
The insurance companies should im- 
mediately provide capacity to ac- 
cept all of the business offered to 
them at, of course, the proper rates, 
for whatever limits are required. 
With all of the great amount of 
pital invested and the brains and 
ingenuity in the insurance business 
today, it is absurd that some business 
should go wanting for protection. 
ltis also absurd that a large por- 
ton of insurance premiums today 
should go out of the country to 
arriers who do not observe our 

Ws, and do not pay their portion 
‘tour Government’s costs from their 
profits, who are not subject to regu- 

by our own authorities and 
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$500.00 A MONTH 


INCOME RETIREMENT PLAN 
For Brokers and Agents 


Only ten, average “Blue Seal’ cases covering 
five or more employees, each year for ten 
years will give you $500.00 per month retire- 
ment income for as long as your wholesale 
business stays on the books . . . even for 
life. Your retirement is made possible through 
our Home Office collection, conservation and 
servicing of your employer-employee groups. 
Continental’s “Blue Seal”’ income retirement 
plan offers brokers and agents security equal 
to or over $100,000.00 in cash. Start building 
your life income today without one cent of 
capital investment on your part. 


| FREE PARTICULARS UPON REQUEST | 
Wholesale Division | 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


General Office: 310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


AMERICA’S NO. 1 ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 














who do not even submit a financial 
statement of their resources behind 
their insurance contracts. 

The American insurance market 
should be able to offer sufficient 
facilities to take care of all American 
business. This has become such an 
urgent problem that its solution 
should transcend individual company 
prerogatives. For the sake of the 
future of our capitalistic insurance 
system, all companies should join in 
a mass effort to provide an adequate 
insurance market. 





Petty, childish jealousies among 
companies must be forgotten and 
mutual understanding, respect, and 
faith established. One excellent sug- 
gestion has been offered ; the larger 
companies should each subscribe a 
substantial amount to purchase stock 
to form a super reinsurance com- 
pany. To operate the company, an 
outstanding underwriting executive 
having the confidence of all com- 
panies should be selected. He must 
be the rugged individual type, who 
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For details on coverages, latest sales helps 


and rates on the Comprehensive Personal 
Liability Policy, write for our June issue of 
“Mailroad to Profits.” Address Agency & 
Production Department. 


i RE a 


AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 

AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“Dependable as America” 
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Professional Approach—Continued 


will perform his duties without bigs 
or special favor to any one.: The 
stock of the reinsurance company 
would become an asset in the port- 
folio of each subscriber. 

Such a super, multiple line rejp. 
surance company should be adequate 
to offer facilities over and above any 
existing reinsurance companies ty 
provide reinsurance sufficient fg 
more than meet the needs of today’s 
business. The fear is groundless that 
a recession in American business wil] 
occur, and that insurable values and 
premiums will contract to such ap 
extent there may not be a need very 
long for such a reinsurance company 
Regardless of inflation or deflation, 
prosperity or depression, the Amer. 
ican insurance business will continue 
to increase in size; more and more 
risks will be found that require in- 
surance. Our increasing population 
alone argues for greater business and 
consequent insurance needs. Amer- 
ica will continue to progress and 
with it the insurance business. 

The record proves this and we 
have never had sufficient capacity 
in this country up to this time to 
take care of all the risks that have 
been offered. Let us provide that 
capacity right here in this country 
in a truly American way. 

From both brokers and companies 
and every one connected with the in- 
surance companies, every buyer ex- 
pects constant effort to be put forth 
to keep the insurance business free 
from bureaucratic rule, whether by 
Government or organizations set-up 
and controlled by the insurance com- 
panies themselves, to permit the 
business to develop with free enter 
prise, free competition, and free i 
itiative for every one, to improve the 
standard of service rendered so that 
it will always be on a high proiee 
sional basis. 

As the surgeon likes to complete 
a case with the statement, “the 
patient has recovered” ; the defend- 
ing lawyer likes to hear the words, 
“judgment for the defendant” ; sothe 
professional broker, the imsuranee 
companies, and the policyholder aft 
always gratified after a loss has © 
curred to be able to make the state 
ment, “the loss was fully covered by 
insurance.” To that end we must 
work. 

From an address before the Middle Atlantic 


Chapter of the Society of Chartered 
and Casualty Underwriters. 
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CAMERA SLEUTH 


CHARLES BOSWELL 


put over a fraudulent disability 

claim? If he’s a friend, you’d 
better warn him to drop it, or 
Bernard Warshower, multieyed gob- 
lin of accident injury fakers, will get 
him—even if he does watch out. A 
detective for twenty-three years, 
Warshower runs the Reliance Ser- 
vice Bureau, a “claims intelligence” 
agency for insurance companies, 
transportation and industrial self- 
insurers, and state compensation 
bureaus. 

The smooth, yet tough, investiga- 
tor is top specialist in his field. His 
“goblin eyes” are 16-millimeter 
movie cameras, fitted with trade- 


K me anybody who’s trying to 





secret gadgets, and 


skilled operatives. 


manned by 


Camera Evidence 


Several score of Warshower’s 
clients endorse the evidence pro- 
vided by his cameras as the best 
proof obtainable—that fraud exists. 
The “hopeless cripple” whose hot 
game of tennis shows up on the pro- 
jection room screen, or the “bed- 
ridden sufferer” shown cranking a 
truck, quickly forgets his aspiration 
to get rich at someone else’s expense. 


Not unlike detective fiction, much 
of Warshower’s work contains an 
element of the bizarre. In a case he 
refers to as the “Affair of the Hu- 
man Pincushion,” a halting compen- 
sation claimant took the witness 
stand in the hearing rooms of the 
New Jersey Labor Department. 
Deputy Commissioner John J. Stahl 
listened as the man told of an ex- 
cavation accident in which a boulder 
fell on his neck. “Since then,” he 
swore, “I’ve been completely para- 
lyzed in both arms. I can't even 
feed myself.” Then, to bear out this 
testimony, the claimant’s doctor 
stuck pins in his wrists and elbows, 
a test he underwent without flinch- 
ing. 


"Petition Dismissed" 


If the “pincushion” was hopeful 
of a big award, his dreams shattered 
when the hearing chamber was dark- 
ened and Warshower projected mov- 
ies taken surreptitiously a few days 
before. Now, the “paralytic” saw 
himself step jauntily from his home, 
and remove his pipe from his mouth 
with one hand while he accepted mail 
from a postman with the other. 
“Petition dismissed,’ Commissioner 
Stahl ruled curtly, and ordered the 
matter referred to the attorney gen- 
eral for possible criminal prosecu- 
tion. “That fellow could stand the 
pin-sticking because of an insensitive 
skin condition,” explained Wars- 
hower, telling the story recently. 
“He'd had it since childhood.” 


(Continued on the next page) 





Camera Sleuth—Continued 


Usually, the detective gets his pic- 
tures “under cover,” sometimes with 
a camera held casually in a folded 
newspaper, or concealed within a car. 
In another New Jersey case, how- 
ever, these methods proved ineffec- 
tual. The claimant, a farmer, alleg- 
edly suffering from a severe back 
injury, was wary of any stranger; 
operative after operative sent out by 
Warshower failed to catch the man 
at his chores. 


The Crippled Weight-Lifter 


Finally, Warshower assigned him- 
self to the case. While investigating 
the case, he learned that the claimant, 
when younger, had been a profes- 
sional strong man. Representing 
himself as a movie scout, the detec- 
tive visited the farm, his camera 
openly displayed. “We're doing a 
carnival picture,” he told the farmer, 
“and heard you'd be available for 
the weight-lifter part.” 

This appeal to vanity not only 
broke the claim but has since pro- 
vided Warshower with many 
chuckles. “The guy ran in the house 
a dozen times, coming out with a 
mat, bar bells and all sorts of athletic 
equipment,” he relates. “He put on 
his whole act for me, not once com- 
plaining ; then when I was through 
shooting my ‘screen test,’ he asked 
if I didn’t want him to do it all over 
again in case the first film didn’t 
turn out.” 





Following an accident, this man said he 
couldn't work. These pictures, taken by the 
Camera Sleuth, show him laying cobble- 
stones. 
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Warshower has_ experimented 
with all makes of movie cameras, but 
has yet to find one quiet enough for 
a job he undertook recently in a 
Long Island roadhouse. The claim- 
ant was the night bartender—‘in- 
capable of doing work of any sort,” 
according to his affidavit. The light- 
ing in the place was so bad that the 
detective, his camera peeping from 
beneath his coat, had to crowd up 
to the bar between two soggy patrons 
in order to obtain pictures. 

“Whazzat?” one asked 
querulously when the camera began 
ticking. 

The other gave Warshower a lop- 
sided scowl. “Thish guy,” he ac- 
cused, “‘soundsh like he’sh got a time 
bomb on him.” 





souse 





This man claimed total disability. 


The detective stopped his camera, 
but only momentarily. He asked the 
claimant-bartender to turn up the 
juke box. “I like boogie-woogie,” 
he said, “and I like it loud.” Then, 
with the sound of his evidence-get- 
ting mechanism drowned out, he 
completed his assignment. 


Woman Claimant 


Warshower’s files bulk large with 
male claimants, but occasionally he 
gets a female. Not long ago the 
pretty secretary of a big corporation 
executive gave him quite atime. The 
girl had been in an auto accident, 
while riding in the car of a friend. 
She retained a lawyer, who warned 
her friend’s insurer that unless $25,- 





The girl pictured above had posted a $25, 
claim for injuries resulting from an auip 
accident that she said kept her from doing 
anything active. 


000 was forthcoming he would bring 
suit. He claimed that his client had 
sustained permanent pelvic injuries 
which had permanently impeded her 
ability to walk. Moreover, she must 
always sit on a rubber pillow. 

For a month Warshower and his 
men followed the girl between her 
home and office. She took a cab 
regularly, her cushion ever present; 
when she entered or left the vehicle 
she limped dramatically. 


A "Romantic-Type" Operative 


Then one day she was missing. 
Warshower found her, on vacation 
at an Adirondack hotel. He sent up 
what he describes as a “romantic- 
type” operative. The fellow madea 
big hit, the girl falling for him 9 
hard that she forgot all about limp- 
ing, and discarded her rubber pillow. 
When the operative produced his 
camera, she was crazy to pose, and 
he got shots of her running, swing- 
ing on a trapeze—even bouncing up 
and down on a see-saw. 


“But that’s not the pay-off, 
Warshower recalls with a smile 
“The insurance company denied her 
claim, of course, and she got mad. 
Not so mad because she’d lost the 
money, but because she'd lost my 
operative. I thought she’d bust @ 
blood vessel when I had to tell her 
he was married, with three kids. 
How you going to break a case like 

apb 
me —Reprinted from True Police Cases 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


By thus dramatizing the 
tragedy of young lives sacri- 
ficed each year because of 
careless motorists . . . The 
Maryland continues its 
widely applauded campaign 
on child safety. 
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LAST WORDS 

THIS YOUNGSTER didn’t get to finish his last sense of driving responsibility—can save most of : 
words. Instead, a thoughtless motorist—going too _ those lives. 1 
fast... The Maryland has campaigned many years to 
One more young life snuffed out. Just one of help cut America’s appalling record of death on ; 
the more than 4,000 children doomed to die this the highways. To help you teach children greater ’ 
year... because of drivers who forget the carefree caution in crossing streets, in skating, bicycling , 
heedlessness of children at play. or playing too near the curb. To urge you t 
Yet a little more caution .. . a little less to drive safely and sanely—at a// times. 
speed . . . keen observance of all highway The wheel of your car is a wheel of chance. ( 
conditions and traffic signs...an adult Handle it with care. . 
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THE COMMISSION SITUATION 


(Continued) 


state who believed a stabilizing device in the field 

of commissions to be necessary and who were dis- 
posed to seek legislative relief. They were influenced 
by several considerations: First, they felt that unless a 
machinery were devised to stabilize commissions, there 
would be a return to the commission wars of the past 
with all of their attendant evils. Second, a considerable 
degree of commission control has been traditional in 
New York State, and many executives were unwilling 
to replace the stability produced by this system with an 
experiment in unrestricted commission competition. 
Third, many executives, with a vivid recollection of 
the SEUA case, were unwilling to continue agreements 
on commissions without legal protection and thereby 
expose their companies and themselves to the risks of 
the civil and criminal actions authorized by the anti-trust 
laws. 


| ex are many people in company ranks in our 


Casualty Commission Bill 


This demand for legislative protection was partic- 
ularly strong in the casualty field. Accordingly, the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Companies at the 
1948 session of the Legislature submitted a bill to con- 
trol commissions in the casualty field (Senate Int. 2337, 
Pr. 2582, Mr. Hughes). There was by no means 
unanimous agreement on this legislative approach even 
within the casualty ranks and there was definite opposi- 
tion from many influential leaders in the fire insurance 
business. Furthermore, there was considerable disagree- 
ment on some aspects of the bill within producer ranks. 
As a result, the bill died in committee. 

I think it would be helpful to summarize some of the 

objections to the bill and at the same time to state the 
answers of those who felt that the objections were 
without substance. 
_ (1) One group felt that enough legislation affecting 
msurance has been passed since the decision in the 
SEUA case and the enactment of Public Law 15 and 
that the business ought to stop and take inventory 
before supporting further legislation. 


For June, 1948 


Another group, while admitting that a great deal 
of legislation had been enacted, asserted that that should 
not deter the business from seeking completion of the 
program. It was their view that without a device to 
stabilize commissions the program was incomplete. In 
substance, they said, as long as we have gone this far 
we might as well go the whole distance. 


Changed Conditions 


(2) Another group made this argument, namely, 
conditions at the present time are so dissimilar from 
those which prevailed at the time the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange, the Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and the Acquisition Cost Conference were 
formed that the commission wars of the past are un- 
likely to be repeated. 

(a) These people claimed that we have all learned 
from experience that commission wars do not pay and 
that the good sense of the companies and the producers 
can be relied upon to keep commission levels within 
reasonable limits ; that in this process the companies and 
the producers can exercise their individual freedom of 
contract. They say that this is the only consistent 
course which could be followed between companies and 
producers because of the traditional independent con- 
tractor status of the producer. 

Critics of this argument point out that the agents’ 
freedom of contract in the past has been more apparent 
than real; for instance, in the casualty business agents 
for years have made varying commission arrangements 
with companies belonging to the Acquisition Cost Con- 
ference. What is overlooked, they say, is the fact that 
the general rules of the Acquisition Cost Conference 
limited the area within which the agents’ freedom could 
be exercised, particularly in connection with maximum 
commissions, and the same thing was true in the fire 
insurance field where companies operated under the 
E.U.A. rules. 

(b) Another group says this in substance: In the 
old days devices like the New York Fire Insurance 


(Continued on the next page) 
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COMMISSION SITUATION—Continued 


Exchange, the Eastern Underwriters Association or 
the Acquisition Cost Conference were necessary to keep 
commissions within reasonable limits because there was 
no rate regulation, or rate regulation was ineffective. 
They point out that in recent years there have been 
improvements in rate regulation, citing, for instance, 
in the fire insurance business the new classification 
system, the work now in progress to improve schedule 
rating, the uniform accounting program nearing com- 
pletion and the reconsideration of the Commissioners’ 
1921 profit formula—all essential steps in making reg- 
ulation of fire rates effective. These people say that with 
more effective regulation companies generally will have 
to live within the expense allowances set forth in the 
rating formulas approved by the Superintendent and 
that that fact in and of itself will produce restraint 
upon the carriers who, in the final analysis, are the ones 
who pay the commissions. 


Critics’ Position 


Critics of this line of argument point out that for 
many years we have had an efficient system of casualty 
rate regulation under rate regulatory laws, and in spite 
of that fact it has still been necessary to have the Ac- 
quisition Cost Conference to preserve stability in casu- 
alty rates. 
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The critics raise a further objection to this line of 
argument. Using the fire insurance field as an illustra. 
tion, they say that it will be several years before the 
new classification methods, the forthcoming improye 
ments in schedule rating and the expected introduction 
of uniform classifications of accounts have sufficien 
effect on rate regulation to act as a factor in stabilizing 
commissions. They make a similar argument with 
respect to the steps being taken to improve fidelity ang 
surety rates. It is their contention that the present 
general stability in commissions, in New York State a 
least, is produced by the fact that we now have a seller's 
market and that when we have a buyer’s market and 
the companies start competing for business, the history 
of the past in connection with commission wars wil 
repeat itself. It is their position, therefore, that some 
appropriate statutory method for controlling commis- 
sions should be provided. 

(3) Another group asserts that no additional legis- 
lation is necessary because the industry could utilize 
the so-called service or advisory sections of the All- 
Industry Bill as a means of regulating commissions, 
Our Department has felt constrained to reject this 
proposal for a very simple reason: It was never in- 
tended to be used for that purpose. The report of 
the Commissioners’ Committee, working in conjune- 
tion with the All-Industry Committee, under date of 
May 22-23, 1946, contains the following: 

“While the Commissioner should consider the 
expense components of a rate in order to determine 
its over-all correctness, the bill does not authorize the 
Commissioner to regulate the actual disbursements 
made by an insurer for expenses.” 

To attempt to use this provision of the law for a purpose 
for which it was never intended would obviously be a 
breach of good faith. 


Consultation With Producers 


(4) Before the casualty commission regulatory bill 
was submitted to the Legislature, its proponents sub- 
mitted it informally to various producer groups in New 
York. The original draft contained a clause providing 
for consultation with producer groups before determina- 
tion of a new commission level. We must bear in mind 
that this bill was being sponsored by the casualty in- 
dustry and it has been traditional in our state for the 
casualty companies, operating through the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, to consult with 
responsible producers upon commission levels before 
fixing the acquisition cost factor in the rating formulas. 
There were, however, some executives within the 
casualty ranks who, while perfectly willing to adhere to 
the traditional consultative practice, objected to including 
such a provision in a law. There was substantial ob- 
jection to the inclusion of such a provision from fire 
company executive ranks even though it was definitely 
understood that the proposed bill was to apply to 
casualty only. In any event, the opposition to this pro- 
vision within company ranks increased as the matter 
was under consideration, and in the final bill the pro- 
vision for prior consultation with the producers was 
omitted. 
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Those of you who have always enjoyed freedom 
of action in commission negotiations with your com- 
panies may be interested in this fact, namely, that 
substantial groups of agents and brokers in New York 
State were prepared to support this casualty commission 
control bill provided it contained language guaranteeing 
prior consultation with producers before the commission 
rate was determined. It may seem strange to you but the 
reason is quite plain. In New York State many of our 
producers had operated for years under the rules of 
yarious organizations such as the Acquisition Cost 
Conference, the Eastern Underwriters Association, the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange and other local 
boards. Even though the rules of these organizations 
were restrictive* and imposed definite limitations on 
the freedom of producers to contract, the producers had 
become accustomed to them and because of their stabi- 
lizing influence had come to accept them. 


Producers Support Withdrawn 


As soon as the provision for prior consultation was 
stricken from the bill, many producers who were pre- 
pared to support the bill in its original form withdrew 
their support. The reasons why the presence or absence 
of the prior consultation clause became so important to 
both sides are interesting. The main reason is that it 
proposed for the first time a legalized basis for consulta- 
tion between companies and producers. The bill did not 
contain the words “‘collective bargaining” or any direct 
reference to that subject, but students of the bill read 
that feature into it. The bill also provided that the 
Superintendent of Insurance could pass upon the 
reasonableness of the rules promulgated by the Ac- 
quisition Cost Conference, and some people read into 
this provision the idea that the Superintendent was 
destined to become the arbiter in commission problems. 
They visualized the Superintendent as occupying a 
role somewhat akin to that of the National Labor 
Relations Board which stands between the employer and 
the employee in wage negotiations. 

The bill did not provide for direct appeal by the 
producers from an adverse decision of the companies ; 
all it did was to guarantee them the right to be heard. 
The right of decision remained with the companies as 
to the details of the commission structure, although the 
Superintendent under the rating article of the law has 
the right to pass upon the over-all acquisition cost 
allowance set forth in the rate structure, which was 
to be the maximum under the proposed bill. Many 
producers felt that the consultation provision was too 
limited, and that it should contain a provision allowing 
a right of appeal to the Superintendent if the pro- 
ducers were dissatisfied with the decision of the com- 
panies arrived at through the Acquisition Cost Con- 
lerence. Within company ranks some apprehension was 
expressed upon the proposition that if the producers 


a 


. . 
Concommentin on these hard and fast rules, the Joint Legislative 

ae on insurance Rates and Regulation said: 

aa many of these rules (single counter, limitation of agency, 

Sime nny in-Or-out, separation, territorial limitation and rein- 

wich _tules) were designed to aid in reducing commission costs, 

sooeed 2 turn, produced lower premium costs, it is now generally 

th that such rules are in restraint of trade and contrary to 
© public interest.” 
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were permitted to participate in the consultative process 
to the extent indicated, it would eventuate in demands 
for the right to participate jointly with the companies 
in the decision, thereby stripping management of a 
prerogative which it regarded as its own. 


No Bargaining Machinery 


The point was also raised that if the bill was, in 
effect, to set the stage for collective bargaining, it 
was deficient in not providing any machinery for selec- 
ting representatives of the producers. In the past when 
consultations occurred between representatives of the 
casualty companies and the producers, the companies 
had invited representative producers to express their 
views. That practice seems to have worked satisfac- 
torily, but measured by the practices followed under 
the Wagner Act, would that satisfy exponents of true 
collective bargaining? For instance, in our own state, 
should the agents be represented by the New York 
State Association of Insurance Agents? That group 
represents a substantial block of producers. On the 
other hand, it freely admits that there are reputable 
producers in the state who do not belong to it. The 
same situation prevails in so far as the various brokers’ 
organizations are concerned. The Department has 
found from its own experience in dealing with pro- 
ducer groups that sometimes they disagree among them- 
selves. Agents and brokers represented by spokesmen 

(Continued on the next page) 
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COMMISSION SITUATION-—Continued 


not of their own choice might well have a grievance 
if they were asked to subscribe to commission agree- 
ments affecting their very livelihood which were made 
by people who do not represent them. And wholly 
aside from this consideration, we always return to 
the point which I made at the outset of this paper. Since 
there are many classes of agents—those with good busi- 
ness, poor business and variations thereof, agents with 
lots of business and small amounts of business—could 
an all-inclusive agreement be drafted to cover all of 
their situations which would suit everybody or at least 
a majority? 


Position of Superintendent 


It was claimed that if such concerted agreement 
between companies and producers were arrived at, it 
would have to be submitted in some form or other to 
the Superintendent to pass upon its reasonableness in 
order to constitute “regulation” within the meaning of 
Public Law 15. Without such a requirement it was 
argued that it would be an illegal agreement between 
companies and producers to fix a portion of the price, 
and hence illegal. Some people feel that the practical 
effect of such a requirement would transfer the power 
to fix commissions from the companies, or the com- 
panies and the producers, to the Superintendent of 
Insurance. 

Another objection was raised: There are always 
certain groups of producers who argue for high com- 
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missions. Suppose the Superintendent upon an appeal 
(assuming the bill was amended to provide for appeal) 
were to adopt the arguments of this group in the belief 
that these higher commissions were justified and henge 
reasonable, even though the companies and substantial 
blocks of other producers thought they were too high, 
It is said that if too high a commission level were pro- 
duced, competing methods of selling insurance would 
come in and take all or most of the business. In short, 
the idea was advanced that legalized high commissions 
might kill the goose that laid the golden egg. 


Insufficient Consideration 


One of the most serious of the general objections 
raised to the bill was that the collective bargaining 
aspect had been given insufficient consideration and 
that if the companies and the producers felt it necessary 
to commit themselves to that principle, they ought to 
do so only after full study of the probable consequences, 
The Wagner Act has been the law of the land for 
approximately thirteen years. The vast amount of pub- 
licity surrounding the enactment and the administration 
of that law has made the public in this country collective 
bargaining conscious. Some indication of the extent to 
which the idea of prior consultation with those who are 
to be affected by decisions has taken hold is found in 
the recent episode at Columbia University. There a 
group of students objected because the university had 
increased tuition fees without consulting them. One 
of the officials of the university conceded that failure 
to consult the students was a mistake and added: “We 
should have called in the student council’s executive 
committee and showed them the sources of income and 
outlay for the university.” It would be an error to dis- 
miss this occurrence as the ill-considered action of a 
group of young people. These students are the profes- 
sional and business men of tomorrow. Their thinking 
is symptomatic of the times. Of course, there is a vast 
difference between a requirement for price consultation 
and one for collective bargaining. 


Membership Not Required 


(5) Another objection was raised against the bill, 
namely, its permissive character. Under this bill mem- 
bership in an Acquisition Cost Conference was not 
compulsory for all companies writing insurance in New 
York State. Companies could join or not at their option. 
The argument was raised that those companies which 
wanted to pay excess commissions would not join the 
Conference and if this comprised any number of im- 
portant companies, they, by paying higher c« ymmissions, 
would take the business away from the companies which 
did join the Conference. It was asserted that the De- 
partment’s experience with the Acquisition Cost Con- 
ference and the vigorous methods employed by the 
Department in the early days of the Conference t 
persuade companies to join it is an indication that unless 
all companies were required to join the Conference 
would never serve the purpose for which it was intended. 
Supporters of the measure, however, discounted this 
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Monarch Fire Insurance Company 
Corporate Office: 313 Bulkley Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio 





ASSETS 
*Bonds 
Government ......... .. . $2,652,903.65 
Railroad .... eae 90,861.13 
Public Utilitie ee ee 55,267.32 


Industrial and Miscellaneous 24,810.00 $2,823,842.10 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT—December 31, 1947 (New York Basis) 


LIABILITIES 
Unearned Premium Reserve ........... .. $1,803,054.22 
Losses in process of adjustment ........... 285,077.00 


Reserve for Taxes, Expenses and other Liabil- 
Mien ks Dalen aaaises ah a 40 niece , 131,721.89 











*Stocks d $ 25,200.00 Unearned Premiums and Losses Recoverable 
resag? ‘litie Sagi al 116 800.00 on reinsurance in companies not admitted 
= faites ..... ; 143,920.00 to transact business in New York State ... 2,755.04 
a Pre . J 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 287,583.75 573,503.75 **Contingency Reserve ...... $ 49,908.02 
a 637,589.54 RR 5 63: ae Waewas cous .. 819,336.00 
a Penaeus 589. 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate, first liens 849.02 Surplus .............005. J 708,351.89 
Premiums in course of collection not over LD 
ninety days due, less reinsurance premiums A Surplus to Policyholders .  1,577,595.91 
due to other companies .. -279,833.46 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses due $3,800,204.06 
from other companies .... , 21,338.83 
Deposits with Underwriters’ Boards and/or 3,238.00 * Valuation on basis approved by National Association of Insurance 
ed thes ; eee B. . 4. : M ‘ .° TL .° ' ° Commtettontes. Securities carried at $210,000.00 are deposited as 
ccrued interest on Bonds, Mortgage Loans required by law. 
d Bank Balances ....... he en anee 19,676.28 , eae 
an ** Represents difference between total values carried in assets for 
all bonds and stocks owned and total values based on December 
Admitted Assets ............ .$3,800,204.06 31, 1947 market quotations. 
CLEVELAND CINCINNATI PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
313 Bulkley Bldg. 1423-1424 Carew Tower 525 Chestnut Street 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 369 Pine St. 














assertion, stating that even under the old E.U.A. rules 
membership was not compulsory, and that while strong 
methods were used to compel adherence to the rules 
by those who were members of the E.U.A., a substan- 
tial block of companies transacting approximately 15% 
of the business in New York State operated for years 
outside of the E.U.A. 

(6) We come to still another objection—the fact that 
the bill contemplated a continuance of the limitation of 
agency rule. The proposed bill itself contained no refer- 
ence to limitation of agencies—more recently described 
as “quotas”—but it did contain a provision giving the 
Conference the right to promulgate rules, and the pro- 
ponents of the measure frankly asserted that, unless 
the Superintendent disapproved, the rules would con- 
tain a provision limiting the number of agencies. It 
was pointed out that under the rationale of the anti- 
trust laws the limitation of agency rule was now looked 
upon with disfavor since it limited opportunities of men 
to engage in a business.* 

The proponents asserted that a limitation of agency 
tule, providing it was reasonable, could be legalized 
under such a bill. It was asserted that the experience 
of the Acquisition Cost Conference, which contained a 
limitation of agency rule, demonstrated that no rule 
would work unless it contained such a limitation. And 
it was stated that without a limitation of agency rule 
the task of establishing classes or grades of producers 





Kong Associated Press v. United States, 65 Sup. Ct. Rep. 1416; 
orthwestern National Insurance Co. v. Fishback, 130 Wash. 490. See 
also United States v. International Harvester Co., supra. 
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with commensurate levels of commission rates for each 
class or grade was an impossible one for two reasons: 
first, the difficulty of determining with precision into 
which class or grade a producer fell, and, second, the 
difficulty of preventing companies from upgrading pro- 
ducers for competitive reasons. 


What About Other States? 


(7) Still another objection in the form of a question 
was raised. No other state had a similar bill pending. 
Therefore, if New York alone passed this legislation, 
and as a result commission control in the casualty field 
were introduced, how would the problem be dealt with 
in other states where such legislation was not enacted ? 
Without attempting to answer this inquiry, which raises 
many questions, proponents of the measure pointed out 
that New York State has a population of approximately 
14,000,000—one-tenth of the nation’s population—and 
that it was worthwhile to attack the problem in this state 
even if no nationwide solution could be produced at the 
same time. Furthermore, it was argued that since com- 
mission stabilization was customary in New York, the 
legislation could be put into effect without any disloca- 
tions of consequence and that the New York experience 
would be valuable as a guide for other states faced with 
the problem. 

(8) In spite of the fact that the proposed bill was 
limited in its application to the casualty business, the 
problem of commissions on fire insurance business in 

"(Continued on the next page) 
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the so-called excepted cities came into the discussion. 
It was contended that if the bill in some form became 
law and worked successfully, it would probably be ex- 
tended to cover fire commissions. Upon that premise 
some new and novel questions were raised. 


















































Varying Commission Scales 


A Superintendent acting under a rate regulatory law 
is required to disapprove rates if he finds that they are 
excessive, inadequate or unfairly discriminatory ; could 
a Superintendent under a commission control law ap- 
plicable to a portion of the over-all rate, approve a 
commission schedule under which a producer in one 
city is paid substantially more for selling a policy and 
rendering service than is paid a producer in another 
city for doing the identical thing? Would that be con- 
sidered a reasonable and equitable determination by a 
public officer? These questions were asked : If 25% was 
an adequate commission in one city, would not 35% 
in another be excessive? Or, to state it another way, 
if 35% in the second city was reasonable, would not 25% 
in the first city be inadequate? Are these variations 
in commission levels discriminatory or are the methods 
of transacting business in the two cities so dissimilar 
that the differences are not only justified but warranted ? 

The excepted city question was raised in another 
way. In passing upon the reasonableness of the acquisi- 
tion allowance in the rate structure under the rating 
law, should the Superintendent gear the rate structure 
to the 35% level or to the 25% level, or should he 
strike an average? And if the difference in commission 
levels is based upon more favorable experience in one 
city than in another, should that not be corrected by an 
adjustment in the rate level rather than the commission 
level ? 

Is Trade Act Applicable? 

You will note that these points were raised in con- 
nection with two statutes, the existing rate regulatory 
law and the proposed commission control statute. A 


new theme was injected when it was suggested that 
the new “baby” Trade Act might be applicable. Pro- 
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ponents of this idea argued that paying a producer ™@ 
one city fifteen points less commission for doing fim 
same things that a producer, in another city did 
discriminatory, an unfair trade practice and an un 
method of competition as between companies operatiqn 
in the two cities. And it was even argued that if the 
Superintendent did not act, he was not “regulati 
as that word is used in Public Law 15 and that 
would justify the intervention of the Federal T 
Commission. t 

Another group argued that the main question off 
proper level of commissions hinged upon the nature 
extent of the services rendered by the producer—ng@e 
where he was located. They minimized the importang 
of geographical differences. While they recognized tha 
there are local variations in rents, wages and other e@ 
penses falling upon producers, they asserted that pre 
mary emphasis must be placed upon the nature ang 
extent of the services rendered. And comparing, for 
instance, the payment of the same commission to a mere 
solicitor as to a producer equipped to render a com 
prehensive service, they raised the same questions to 
which we have adverted, that is, if the rate of commission 
is adequate for one, is it not excessive for the other, and 
vice versa; and in either event, is it not unfairly dis- 
criminatory ? 


Economic Questions 


This is a brief and by no means complete summary 
of the legal points raised and, of course, does not even 
purport to cover the economic questions involved. Many 
people believe that the determination of the correct com- 
mission level is really an economic problem with obvious 
penalties to both companies and producers if the levels 
are too high or too low. They hope that the individual 
companies and producers can work out this excepted 
city problem among themselves on a reasonable basis 
without aid or intervention by agencies of the state or 
federal governments. 

The mere posing of these questions gives some idea 
of the complexity of the problem with which the Joint 
Legislative Committee is coping. It makes under- 
standable the following excerpt from the Committee's 
report : 
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“Perhaps developments will so shape during the 
coming year that a more definite and positive body 
of opinion on the commission problem will be formed.” 
To us in the Department one proposition seems self- 


evident. If we are to have any legislative scheme for 
stabilizing commissions, it must have general industry 
support. There must be a disposition upon the part of 
all to adhere to such a plan and to respect the com- 
mission levels fixed—in other words, industry self- 
regulation. In the absence of such a disposition, the 
burden of maintaining the commission structure would 
be shifted from the industry to the Department. The 
enforcement of such an agreement would require an 
army of men and would introduce in insurance a 
counterpart of the Prohibition era and the OPA—a 
multitude of enforcement agents with headaches for all 
concerned. 


Industry Support Required 


On July 30, 1946, in writing to the Attorney General 
of the State of New York for an opinion as to the legality 
of the New York Fire Insurance Exchange Agreement, 
I said: 


“If the practices of the Exchange are unduly re- 
strictive and in restraint of trade it will be necessary 
to decide whether the commissions should be un- 
regulated or whether they should be controlled under 
some regulatory scheme. The Department is and has 
been reluctant to advocate active control of commis- 
sions by the State, although it does exert an influence 
on acquisition cost through its regulation of rates. 
The direct control of commissions by the State would 
call for a policing operation of considerable magnitude 
and is not to be undertaken lightly and without first 
exploring every reasonable alternative.” 


The points which I have raised are by no means 
all-inclusive; there are many others. My object is to 
point out that the problem of dealing with commissions 
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is a vexatious one. More than that it is an important 
Neither the the producers nor the 
Department can afford to make any mistakes 
in devising a solution. Today the stock companies and 
the producers in our own state are still paying the 
penalty for a decision on commissions made decades 
ago in the field of workmen’s compensation insurance. 
That decision was to insist upon a flat commission for 
all risks irrespective of size. As a result, it encouraged a 
development of competing forms of insurance which 
secured not only a large volume of workmen’s com- 
pensation business but automobile and other lines as 
well. 


one. companies, 


major 


You will note that I have been at pains to avoid 
expressing any personal opinion upon the legal proposi- 
tions involved or as to the merits or demerits of the 
various arguments pro and con as to the bill. My 
objective in this paper has been to marshal the legal 
and practical arguments offered for and against the 
legislation in the hope that in so doing it would stim- 
ulate thinking and discussion on the problem and con- 
tribute to a solution. 

The New York State Legislature has extended for an- 
other year the life of its Joint Legislative Committee 
on Insurance Rates and Regulation. That group 
men, headed by its able chairman, the Honorable Walter 
J. Mahoney of Buffalo, has displayed a sincere interest 
in the problem. They realize, as do we in the Depart- 
ment, that the problem is a big one and that it will 
require careful exploration and mature consideration. 
They are prepared to listen to every segment of the 
industry and to give this problem their sympathetic 
consideration. That goes for the New York Department 
too. We want to help you. Above all, we want to pre- 
serve, to the extent consistent with the complex era 
in which we live, the highest degree of freedom con- 
sistent with the public interest for those who sell and 
service insurance. 





From an address before the National Association of Insurance 


Agents. 
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Yet they open a wonderful world of enjoyment... 
the exciting adventures that unfold along Amer- 
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that behind the wheel of an automobile you are 
truly your brother's keeper. Less speed... more 
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ANY people will have a 
Me= deal to gain from the 

tax law that was recently 

by Congress over the Pres- 
jdent’s veto. The law does not touch 
corporations. They will be taxed 
just as before. However, individuals 
connected with corporations, or who 
operate on their own, or as mem- 
bers of partnerships, get some real 
tax savings. 

The most sweeping changes have 
to do with the way husband and 
wife are taxed. The new provisions 
affect not only the income taxes, but 
also gift and estate taxes. Each of 
these will be explained here. 

Beginning with 1948 returns, a 
husband and wife are treated just as 
if they are partners in everything 
they own. This is only for the pur- 
pose of figuring the tax. It has 
nothing to do with the legal owner- 
ship of their property. 

Husband and wife will now figure 
their income tax in this way, if they 
want to: All their income goes into 
one pot, and then half the total is 
allotted to each. In other words, 
they split their total income equally 
and then each of them figures the 
tax on the basis of the split amount. 

This results in a tax saving, as 
splitting income means lower 
brackets of tax. Because of the 
graduated tax rates, there is much 
less tax to be paid on two incomes 
a $25,000 than one income of $50,- 

K The new law automatically 
brings that saving to every married 


_ Abird’s-eye view of the difference, 
Mound figures, between the picture 
mn 1947 and the one in 1948 for a 
Matried couple with no dependents 
Sshown in the following tabulation: 


1947 1948 
Tax 
$300 

600 
1,600 
5,900 

17,200 

46,400 


Saving 
$100 
200 
600 
3,100 
7,800 
16,700 


IK 


J. S. SEIDMAN, C.P.A. 


Now that husband and wife have 
the right, as a matter of law, to split 
their income in figuring the tax, 
there no longer is any purpose, from 
a tax standpoint, to the arrange- 
ments that many husbands and wives 
tried to work out in the past to ac- 
complish the same result. For ex- 
ample, many husbands transferred 
to their wives some property or an 
interest in the business in order to 
equalize income between them. 
Sometimes a salary was paid the 
wife for her services in helping out 
in the business. Another frequent 
arrangement was to take income 
producing real estate in the name 
of husband and wife. If the sole 
purpose for all of this is tax saving, 
then it no longer has meaning, be- 
cause the saving is now automatically 
secured without need for these ar- 
rangements. 


Gift Taxes 


For many years, we have had a 
gift tax. This, like the income tax, 
is imposed at increasing rates—from 
approximately 2% to 58%—depend- 
ing on the size of the gift. There is 
a flat lifetime exemption of $30,000. 
There is also an. exemption each 
year of $3,000 for gifts during that 
year to each person. 

Just as the new law splits the 
income of husband and wife for in- 
come tax purposes, so also it splits 
the gifts of husband and wife for 
gift taxes. For the same reason 
that we saw in the case of income 
taxes, this right to figure the gift tax 
on a split basis likewise results in 
a Saving. 

The way it works is that if a 
husband makes a gift of $50,000 to 
a third person, the tax can be figured 
as if $25,000 was given by the hus- 
band and $25,000 by the wife. (It 
works in a corresponding way if the 
wife is the one who makes the gift. ) 

The new arrangement also makes 


it possible to double up on the $3,000 
exemptions for gifts to each person. 
This means that a husband can now 
give each child, for example, $6,000 
a year tax-free, because the $6,000 
can be considered as coming $3,000 
from the husband and $3,000 from 
the wife, and these $3,000 amounts 
are exempt. 

What happens if, instead of a gift 
to an outsider, a husband makes a 
gift to the wife, or vice versa? The 
rule under the new law is that only 
one-half the gift need be reported. 
Suppose, for example, that a hus- 
band makes a gift to his wife of 
$10,000. Only $5,000 need be re- 
ported. From this $5,000 goes off 
the regular $3,000 exemption, so that 
the tax will be paid on only $2,000. 

If the husband has never used his 
$30,000 exemption, the new law 
makes possible a gift to the wife of 
$66,000 free of tax. This holds 
because of the $66,000, only $33,- 
000 need be reported, against which 
can be applied the $30,000 lifetime 
exemption and the $3,000 annual 
exemption. 

This new arrangement applies to 
all gifts after April 2, 1948 when 
the new law was enacted. 


Estate Taxes 


Under the old order of things, 
when a husband or wife died, the 
entire estate was subject to estate 
tax, regardless of how the property 
was left, or to whom. The new law 
changes this. On all estates that 
came into existence since January 
1, 1948, the new law says that the 
entire amount left to a wife is free 
from tax up to one-half of the estate. 
Correspondingly, the entire amount 
left by a wife to a husband, up to 
one-half of her estate, is free from 
tax. 

Thus, if a husband has an estate 
of $200,000, whatever he leaves his 
wife up to $100,000 is tax-free and 


(Continued on the next page) 
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the tax is figured only on the re- 
mainder. If he leaves her more than 
$100,000, only the excess is taxable. 

The example just given did not 
take into account exemptions. Every 
estate is entitled to an exemption of 
$60,000. Actually, therefore, if a 
husband has an estate of $200,000, 
he can leave his wife $160,000 on 
which no estate tax will be paid. The 
$160,000 comes from the fact that 
$100,000 is tax-free for the reason 


we have just mentioned, and $60,- 
000 is the regular exemption that 
goes to every estate. The tax will 
therefore be figured on only $40,000. 


Graduated Rates 


The estate tax, like the income 
and gift taxes, is imposed at gradu- 
ated rates. The exemption of the 
amount that goes to the wife means 
lopping off from the top brackets the 
tax that would otherwise have to be 
paid. As the estate tax rates run 
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Thesettlersin the early 17th century soon discovered that the sturdiness 
and fine grain of New England maple made it a “natural’”’ for furniture 
manufacture. Today the master craftsmen of Sprague and Carleton, 
Inc. produce much of the country’s best maple furniture. Fashioned 
in factories located close to the source, their finished products grace 
the modest as well as the elaborate homes of America where simplic- 
ity, elegance and comfort are the keynote. 


Because we are interested in the promotion and protection of all quality 
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from 3% to 77%, the savings ay 
be very substantial. 

In order to get the gift and estate 
tax savings, whatever goes to the 
wife, must go to her outright. There 
is no saving if there are strings 
attached like letting her have the 
property only for her life, or as long 
as she remains unmarried, etc, Hoy. 
ever, she is considered to have the 
property outright if there is a trug 
in which she is the life beneficiary 
and she has the right to say who 
gets the principal on her death, 

In view of all of these important 
changes, married people will be wel 
advised to review promptly their 
wills, trusts, and other property ar- 
rangements and adjust these docu- 
ments to the advantages possible 
under the new tax law. 


COMPENSATION CHANGES 


ERTAIN changes in the Rhode 

Island workmen’s compensation 
law are being pressed, among which 
are: increases in benefit rates from 
60% to 6624% and the maximum 
weekly benefit from $20 to $25 for 
total disability and from $18 to 
$22.50 for partial disability ; a limit 
as to the total amount an injured 
worker may collect from workmen's 
compensation and the State cash 
sickness fund; simpler handling of 
claims ; appointment of a three man 
commission to administer the law; 
petitions to be heard by individual 
commissioners acting as_ referees, 
with appeals heard by the full com- 
mission and further appeals by the 
Supreme Court. Certain contro- 
versial issues contained in the special 
commission’s report were omitted 
from the proposed revisions, among 
these were a recommended fee sched- 
ule for doctors and lawyers in work- 
men’s compensation cases. 

A 9.9% reduction in the collect- 
able level of the New Jersey work- 
men’s compensation and employers’ 
liability insurance rates, effective on 
new and renewal business dated 
July 1, 1948 and thereafter was re 
cently approved. Experience devel- 
oped under the Silicosis and As 
bestosis Compensation Law has 
continued favorable; a further re 
duction of 10% in the rate elements 
was indicated, approved and im 
cluded in the manual rates. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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FOR SPECIAL AGENTS 


UMBER one: The simplest 
Neston of sales promotion 

is—promoting sales. That's 
your job and mine. 

The first requirement of a good 
sales promotion man is to be sold, 
himself, on the position and prestige 
of his company in the industry. Un- 
less you have first sold yourself on 
this score, you can’t sell others. 
What is your company’s reputation 
_for integrity, ethics, progressive- 
ness, fair dealing, financial stability 
and for knowledge of its markets? 

How about you, yourself? Have 
you developed a plan to help your 
agents do a better selling job? You 
need make no apologies for the busi- 
ness you are in or the companies you 
represent. You are probably only 
one of several special agents calling 
on an agent today. Make certain, 
by your performance, that you will 
be welcome on your return trip. 


Be an Optimist 


Number two: Greet your present 
and prospective agents with a snap 
in your style and a smile in your 
voice. Be optimistic always. Talk 
about your successful agents; new 
ideas they are using to develop more 
sales; about the different lines they 
are pushing ; about the constructive 
reorganizing and planning they are 
doing with your help, to take full 
advantage of their many new in- 
surance customers. 

Remember that enthusiasm is con- 
tagious. A good sales promotion 
man generates his own enthusiasm, 
and recharges his own personal 
storage battery when it runs down. 

When you call on your prospects 
—present and prospective agents— 
do so with your chin up! 


Know Your Story 


Number three: Know your story, 
and know that you know it. Know 
it so-well that your prospects will 

W you know it without your 


telling them. 
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Remember, you must go through 
four important steps before you walk 
out of an agent’s office with the feel- 
ing of having done a job. You must 

Attract—Interest—Convince 
—and then Sell! 
Present to agents your story of help- 
ful service in logical form, and make 
it sparkle. Business life is too short 
today to waste time talking about 
the weather or telling stories. Don’t 
hem, haw, talk in helter-skelter style 
or beat about the bush. The agent 
knows why you've called, so stick 
to the facts of your sales presenta- 





tion. Be specific about what you can 
do for him, and get to the point 
quickly—or you probably won’t be 
there long. 

Number four: Be loyal to your- 
self, your company, your agents and 
the business. No one likes a com- 
plainer, whether it be about his 
branch office, company, other agents 
or the business of insurance. When 
you make promises to agents, make 
certain you fulfill them promptly. 

Someone has said, “Loyalty 
breeds respect; honesty inspires 
confidence, and activity compels ad- 
miration.” 





Number five: So far as you are 
concerned, agents are not interested 
in policies and bonds as such—only 
in the opportunities for profit in 
their sale. 

Concentrate your sales talk and 
your sales effort on the possibility 
for profit as an agent of your com- 
pany and having the benefit of your 
sales planning assistance. 

Remember that the agent’s job is 
selling, and yours is sales promotion 
—helping him promote more sales. 


Plan Your Time 


Number six: You spend not more 
than four days a week, on the 
average, calling on agents. That’s 
only sixteen days each month. Don’t 
spend half your time in your auto- 
mobile. Field trips should be 
planned with care. Spend the most 
time in your better markets. Plan 
to be on the road during that mid- 
day period when agents are hard 
to reach. 

The smart sales promotion man 
with vision will take the limited 
time he has for productiveness and 
plan it well. 

Number seven: Develop a good 
follow-through technique. Don’t call 
on a good prospect once or twice, 
and then call it quits. Build a good 
prospect list of agents you want, and 
keep it alive as long as there is the 
slightest chance of their being alive. 

The good old “law of averages” 
is still good, but only if you make 
your calls in the right markets, call- 
ing on the right agents. Remember, 
the “hard-to-get” agent is usually 
the hard-to-lose agent. You can 
break down sales resistance by build- 
ing up sales persistence. 


Respect Yourself 


Number eight: Build up your re- 
spect for yourself as you go along. 
Your agents will long respect your 
backbone and soon forget your wish- 
bone. Develop a mind of your own, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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For Special Agents—Continued 


and then mind your own business 
—your business of helping your 
agents develop more desirable busi- 
ness. Don’t let your sociability side- 
track your objective—and don’t let 
your agents dissipate your convic- 
tions. 

Operate in a manner that com- 
mands the respect of your competi- 
tors—special agents of other com- 
panies. What they think of you is 
almost as important as what agents 
think of you. If your competitor 
thinks you are a better man than he 
is, it will unconsciously weaken his 
selling. If he knows he is a better 
man than you, it will help his selling. 

Be the better man. 


Know When Not to Talk 


Number nine: Anyone can com- 
mence talking with an agent. It 
takes a smart man to know when to 
stop. Some sales promotion men 
have the mistaken idea that selling 
is nothing but talking. They talk, 
talk and keep on talking until they’re 
all talked out and worn out—and so 
is the agent. 

Talk about one interesting fact at 
a time. Shoot it straight, then take 
a breath and give the agent a chance 
to talk. It’s his privilege, too, you 
know. You may get some interest- 
ing pointers on what he doesn’t like 
about his present companies and 
their special agents. 

Talk a little and listen a lot. 

Number ten: Have no fear com- 
plex about asking a prospective 
agent to join your company’s forces. 
Some special agents do a fine job up 
to a point, and then lose it all when 





it comes to saying “We want you as 
our agent.” Come right out and ask 
him, when you’ve given him several 
good reasons why he should. 

Sure, you must be able to do some- 
thing more for prospective agents 
than their present companies are 
doing. In most good agencies, you 
will find that “that something” 
more isn’t lower premium rates or 
higher commissions. It will quite 
likely be more good sales ideas— 
plans for selling lines he hasn't 
pushed—or a better company in good 
times and bad—better all ‘round 
service, time-tested in the business. 

In the final analysis, you are likely 
to find that “that something” your 
company does better for an agent is 
the sales promotion service of its 
special agent—better aid in making 
more sales. 

Mister, that’s where you come in; 
and when you know you have the 
know-how, you'll have no fear com- 
plex. 


—From the American Surety Bulletin 


TERM FORMULA REVISED 


HE Canadian Underwriters As- 

sociation has announced a re- 
vision in the three-year term formula 
for fire insurance in the Provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec. From 2% 
times the annual rate, the premium 
has been increased to three times 
the annual rate less a deduction of 
ten per cent. Experience has been 
particularly bad in Quebec where 
losses for the first three months of 
this year have reached $8,500,000 
compared with $4,500,000 for a like 
period last year. 





SICKNESS BENEFITS IN © 
NEW JERSEY } 


HE Barton-Brescher bills 

up cash sickness benefits for 
ployees covered by the Une 
ment Compensation Law haye 
passed by the New Jersey 
ture. The measures which 
backed by the governor provide 
payment of from $9 to $22 a 
for up to 26 weeks to sick or 
abled workers. Employers may jm 
sure privately or in a state controllgg 
fund. i 














NEW AIRLINE INSURANCE 
PLAN : 


NEW plan of insurance for aif 

lines under which a single com 
tract covers all hazards and te 
premium is geared to the pay load 
has been announced by Stewarg 
Smith & Company of T ondon ai 
New York. A three-year non-came 
cellable contract has been entered 
into with Scandinavian Airlines Syg 
tem and the Swedish, Norwegiatl 
Danish and Finnish airlines covering 
all damage to the aircraft, property 
damage, public liability, passenger 
liability and liability to carga 
freight, mail and baggage. The pre 
mium is expected to run in fhe 
neighborhood of $3 million, payable 
in nine installments, and to vary 
between a set minimum of 3% and 
a maximum of 414% to work out at 
about $1.20 for each thousand reve- 
nue passenger miles. The contract 
is in any.currency required, jurisdic- 
tion is in the country of origin and 
there is a 10% contingent calculated 
on each year separately. 
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Automobile Problems—from 24 


finding it difficult to obtain casualty 
coverage. Accordingly, with the safe 
driver law upon our books the state 
has an obligation to see that such 
insurance is available to every 
licensed motorist who desires it.” 
You will note he said “who desires 
it” and not, “who deserves it.’”” How- 
ever, from the standpoint of public 
interest I am sure you will agree it 
makes a world of difference. 
Certainly those who maintain that 
every person licensed by the state to 
drive an automobile is entitled to 
insurance are overlooking what is a 
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very essential point, namely, public 
interest calls primarily for the elimi- 
nation of accidents, not the payment 
of claims caused by accident. It is 
becoming increasingly essential that 
we drive home the fact that holding 
an operator’s license is a privilege 
and not an inherited right. 


Assigned Risk Plans 


However, recognizing that many 
owners would experience difficulty 
in securing automobile insurance in 
order to comply with financial re- 
sponsibility law requirements, the in- 
surance companies established as- 
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signed risk plans, under which they 
agreed to accept risks assigned them 
which they would not otherwise care 
to accept. 

May | say at this point, I do ng 
believe it was ever the intent jp 
setting up assigned risk plans ty 
provide insurance for automobile 
owners whose presence on the high. 
ways is not in keeping with public 
interest. Yet, such studies as I haye 
made convince me many automobile 
owners are being permitted to hold 
operators’ licenses simply because 
they have secured automobile insyr- 
ance and not because they are 
safe drivers. 

Let’s for a moment review the 
operations of the New York Auto- 
mobile Assigned Risk Plan. In 194] 
when the plan was launched 6 risks 
were assigned. In 1946, 3245 risks 
were assigned and in 1947, 7220 or 
more than 100% increase over 1946, 
The net premiums collected under 
the assigned risk plan in New York 
in 1947 were $735,324. 











































Assigned Risks Unprofitable 


The loss ratio on an earned pre- 
mium-incurred loss basis for the 
years 1941 through 1945 on the 
assigned risk business in New York 
State was 103%. I have been un- 
able to secure the experience for 
1946 and 1947, but I am certain the 
loss ratio was well in excess of 
100%. 

These figures clearly indicate that 

the risks which the companies are 
being asked to assume under the 
assigned risk plans are not only 
unprofitable, but they do not by any 
means carry their share of the over- 
all premium load. 
- Today we hear a great deal about 
automobile owners being unable to 
secure insurance, especially where 
coverage is required by law. To the 
extent this applies to individual 
private passenger car owners, | 
think the answer may be that ut- 
favorable underwriting __ results, 
caused chiefly by inadequate rate 
levels, have forced companies to ut 
derwrite risks as well as agencies 
more carefully. Also, there are many 
operators—too many, as 4a matter 
of fact—whose record and ability as 
drivers raises the question as © 
whether they should hold operators 
licenses. 
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Now let us consider for a moment 
the difficulty which some commercial 
concerns, especially those engaged 
in long-haul trucking, taxicab and 
bus operations, maintain they are 
experiencing in procuring insurance. 
I am of the opinion such difficulties 
are primarily attributable to the fact 
too many agents and buyers of in- 
surance have sought insurance based 
on cost and a mere compliance with 
the law, rather than seeking adequate 
protection and equally important, the 
service which must go with the 
protection. I believe it can be shown 
that those companies operating com- 
mercial and public automobiles which 
are willing to pay a justifiable pre- 
mium for proper protection and 
claim and engineering service are 
experiencing little or no trouble se- 
curing a_ Satisfactory insurance 
carrier. 

As previously stated, the cost of 
settling claims arising from auto- 
mobile accidents controls the cost of 
automobile insurance. In _ other 
words, automobile accident fre- 
quency and the average cost of 
settling claims is the barometer we 
must watch and follow in establish- 
ing proper and adequate rate levels. 
For a few minutes let us analyze 
what has happened and is happen- 
ing as respects the cost of settling 
claims arising from automobile ac- 
cidents. 


Comparative Claim Costs 


In 1941 the average paid bodily 
injury claim cost the stock and mu- 
tual companies $299. In 1947 this 
figure had risen to $382, or an in- 
crease of 28%. This is 9 points 
higher than the average claim cost 
for 1946. In 1941 the average paid 
property damage claim cost the stock 
and mutual companies $30.80. In 
1947 the average cost had risen to 
$60.30, an increase of 96%. The 
1947 figure is 17 points higher than 
the average claim cost for 1946. 

Due to the unsettled economic 
conditions which exist I am of the 
opinion the average cost of settling 
bodily injury claims will rise in 1948 
and this may also apply to the cost 
ot settling the average property 
damage and collision loss if labor 
and material costs should show any 
turther increases. In connection 
with claims involving property dam- 
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age and collision insurance, it is 
interesting to note that repair 
charges on automobiles have in- 
creased 107% since 1942. New body 
styles are responsible for an increase 
in property damage and collision 
claim costs. A fender is no longer 
a fender, but a substantial part of 
the car body. Also, certain car man- 
ufacturers are including more and 
more of the car in a single piece. 
This move will undoubtedly affect 
claim costs. 


LONDON S 


LANCASHIRE 
_ GROUP 


= 





As to claim costs affecting bodily 
injury insurance, it is widely recog- 
nized that because of present higher 
wage levels, larger claims are being 
made as a result of personal injuries. 
Wage earners are receiving more 
money today and if they are kept 
from work by injury they naturally 
press higher claims for damages. 
Courts, too, show an increasing tend- 
ency to recognize the influence of 
wage levels on damage awards. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Furthermore, hospital and medical 
costs continued to rise in 1947 ; hos- 
pital costs alone for the year 1947 
are reported to be 25% above the 
1946 level. 

Another angle which undoubtedly 
has a material bearing upon the in- 
creasing cost of settling bodily injury 
claims is the fact that during and 
since the war tremendous strides 
have been made in the ability of the 
medical profession to save the lives 
of many persons injured in automo- 
bile accidents. As much and as sin- 
cerely as we applaud this great 
achievement, it is undeniably true 
that it costs much more to settle a 
serious personal injury claim than 
one involving a fatality. 


Rate Levels 


And now we come to a very 
important phase of the subject—rate 
levels. Since all bodily injury and 
property damage rate levels which 
have been established since the war 





are compared with 1941 rate levels 
it is highly important to note that 
the developed experience figures for 
1941 clearly show the rate levels used 
in 1941 were 5% inadequate. There- 
fore, this fact should be taken into 
consideration in weighing the jus- 
tification for the rate levels which 
have been. established since the war 
and which may be established in the 
future. 

The final underwriting results on 
the automobile lines for 1947 have 
not been fully developed. However, 
we know that in 1946 stock com- 
panies entered in New York State 
sustained countrywide an underwrit- 
ing loss of $85,000,000 on their 
automobile bodily injury, property 
damage and collision business. Con- 
cerning 1947 results, it is safe to 
assume that all the stock and mutual 
companies—casualty and fire—writ- 
ing automobile insurance sustained 
an overall underwriting loss of many 
millions, and while the figure may 
not be as high as for 1946, it never- 
theless is of a sufficient size to cause 
concern. 
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I am sure we all agree upon the 
fundamental principle that rate levels 
should reflect efficient underwriting 
and servicing of the business, and 
justifiable expense loadings. They 
must be sufficiently adequate to guar. 
antee solvency of the insurance car. 
rier, and sufficiently reasonable to 
protect the interests of the policy- 
holder. 


Reasonable But Adequate Rates 


Automobile insurance is becoming 
more and more of a “must”’ in this 
country and consequently it is up 
to imsurance carriers to provide 
proper and adequate protection at 
It is equally es- 
sential, nevertheless, that insurance 


reasonable cost. 
carriers be allowed to charge rates 
which will enable them to remain 
solvent and at the same time afford 
the protection and service which 
every automobile insurance policy 
guarantees the policyholder. Inade- 
quate rate levels can only create a 
more rigid and conservative under- 
writing attitude on the part of com- 
panies. This, in turn, can have a 
material bearing on companies pro- 
viding an adequate market. 

While countrywide the three in- 
creases since the war have raised 
bodily injury rates 11% and prop- 
erty damage rates 74% over the 
1941 levels, I am convinced that 
such adjustments in rate levels for 
the various states as may be made in 
1948 will not only be justifiable from 
the standpoint of the latest territorial 
experience which the companies have 
compiled, but likewise will be es- 
sential in order to avoid further sub- 
stantial underwriting losses. 


Classification Rating Plan 


In connection with insuring pri- 
vate passenger automobiles, I believe 
it would be timely and to the interest 
of alf concerned to adjust and sim- 
plify the existing classification rating 
plan. With this in mind I offer the 
following recommendations: 

1. Eliminate the differential im 
rates based on business and non- 
business use. Latest experience data 
eliminates any justification for 4 
differential. 

2. Recognize the age of operator 
factor by inserting a simple rule i 
the manual providing for a suitable 
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discount where there are no opera- 
tors under 21, and possibly under 
95. Such discount would call for 
roper endorsement on the policy. 
Underwriters generally admit the 
age of the operator is the controlling 
factor in the exposure. 

3, Extend the use of the mileage 
factor, which actually reflects the 
road exposure. Statistics show that 
in normal times approximately 50% 
of passenger car Owners drive be- 
tween 7500 and 15,000 miles per 
annum, approximately 25% drive 
less than 7500 and 25% drive over 
15,000 per year. It is conceivable 
the lowest mileage group might 
safely be insured at rates 50% less 
than the highest mileage group. 

Our rating plans must be practical, 
economical to administer and more 
important still, produce rates which 
will be fair, reasonable and non-dis- 
criminating. Counting upon the co- 
operation and integrity of agents and 
automobile owners, I believe the 
changes proposed could be made 
without encouraging any great 
abuse. 


Can Accidents Be Reduced? 


What I am going to say now in 
conclusion is not only important but 
it reaches down to the very heart 
of the problem confronting us. Can 
automobile accidents and the cost of 
settling claims arising therefrom be 
reduced to a point where automobile 
insurance can be furnished at more 
reasonable rates? 

Yes, automobile accidents can be 
reduced, if all Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators adopt and apply ade- 
quate and efficient standards for 
licensing automobile drivers. Any 
material improvement in the traffic 
accident situation—in the reason- 
ably near future—will require tack- 
ling the driver question aggressively 
and fearlessly. Millions of drivers 
would unquestionably be denied op- 
erators’ licenses if their operating 
tecord, physical fitness and ability 
to drive were properly checked and 
dealt with. Too many operators’ 
licenses are issued, renewed and re- 
instated because of political influ- 
ence and contrary to public interest. 

Secondly, if motor vehicle laws 
and regulations be enforced without 
fear or favor. Unfortunately, en- 
forcement is lagging behind educa- 
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tion and engineering. The country 
will continue to have a serious traffic 
accident experience until enforce- 
ment agencies make more arrests 
for accident involvements and the 
courts mete out penalties commen- 
surate with violation and conse- 
quence involved. 

There is little chance of claim 
costs being reduced in the near 
future because of unsettled economic 
conditions, high labor and material 


costs, increasing medical expenses 
and a strong trend toward bodily 
injury claims being pressed from 
the standpoint of degree of injury 
and not on the basis of liability. 
There’s a big and important job 
to be done. It will require every bit 
of intelligence, courage and coordi- 
nation we possess to achieve success. 
However, it can and must be done. 


From an address before the Syracuse Casu- 
alty and Surety Club. 
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QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


PART III—GENERAL EDUCATION (Continued) 


QUESTION VI 


A short time ago the Governor of 
one of the larger states said: Real 
Estate can no longer continue to pay 
the full cost of government in local 
communities . . . The only solution 
is... to afford to your communt- 
ties greatly increased diversification 
of taxation.” 

(a) Explain the tax theory upon 
which real estate taxes have been 
based and state the reasons that have 
been advanced for relieving real 
estate from some of the burden of 
local taxation. 

(b) Submit three alternative 
sources of revenue which might be 
used for local government finance in 
liew of realty taxes and identify the 
theory of taxation underlying each. 
Gwe reasons to support each revenue 
source you submit. 

(c) Does the Constitution of the 
United States permit the levy of local 
taxes without representation? E-x- 


plain. 
Answer 


(a) In the past ownership of real 
estate has been regarded as the chief 
tangible evidence of wealth and 
ability to pay. Hence, real estate 
taxes have been predicated primarily 
on the “ability to pay” theory of tax- 
ation. In addition there has been 
some relation between benefit re- 
cewed and the taxes paid. Real 
estate is enhanced in value through 
pub improvements, provision for 
police and fire protection, health pro- 
tection, etc, supported from local 
government tax receipts. 

Another theory supporting the use 
af realty taxes for local government 
Purposes is the fact that they are 
reasonably easy to collect and furnish 
@ telatively stable and dependable 
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source of income. Sometimes they 
are justified on the grounds that al- 
ternative revenue sources are best 
left in the hands of the states and 
Federal government because of the 
administrative difficulties involved in 
the collection of income, inheritance, 
capital stock, and certain other taxes, 
as well as those involved in the col- 





DEAN'S NOTE 


This composite set of answers to the 
June 1947 Chartered Property Casualty 
Underwriter examinations given by the 
American Institute for Property and Lia- 
bility Underwriters, Inc., has been pre- 
pared from the papers of the examinees. 
Editing was necessary to assemble each 
composite answer and present it in con- 
densed form. However, the content in 
some cases is more complete than was 
required for a high grade and answers 
have been given to all the questions even 
though the candidate had a choice. 

It should also be mentioned that al- 
though these answers have been taken 
from meritorious papers, they are not 
necessarily perfect. Many of the ques- 
tions involved judgment on the part of 
the candidate and no hard and fast solu- 
tion could be required. Credit was given 
for the reasonableness of the answer and 
the evidence of intelligent application of 
a candidate's knowledge. 

Candidates are cautioned not to rely 
on this set of questions and answers as 
a method of direct preparation for the 
C. P. C. U. examinations. They may be 
useful as a guide to the type of questions 
asked and the content of answers desired 
by the Institute, but they cannot be a 
substitute for thorough study and mastery 
of the subject matter of the Institute's 
curriculum. 











lection of gasoline taxes and automo- 
bile license fees. 

Despite the apparent soundness of 
the theories advanced to support real 
estate taxes, a tremendous amount 
of wealth today is in other forms. 
Hence it is argued that real estate 
ownership is no longer a reliable 
index of ability to pay and at the 
same time, thousands of individuals 
who derive benefits from the expend- 


itures of local governments have no 
real property whatsoever. In many 
cases it is claimed that individuals 
whose incomes are largely from in- 
tangible property are more able to 
pay taxes than owners of real estate. 
It has been suggested, therefore, a 
reconsideration be given to current 
real estate tax burdens with a view 
to some relief by imposing taxes on 
the additional evidences of ability to 
pay and on the basis of the benefits 
received. 

(b) Since the demand for real 
estate tax relief is so persistent and 
so universal today, a number of other 
revenue sources are under considera- 
tion and in some instances have al- 
ready been adopted. One alternative 
now used in a few cities is the wage 
or income tax which can be related to 
ability to pay. Since it is generally 
conceded that the fairest principle to 
be used in imposing taxes is that of 
ability to pay, income taxes based on 
this principle would be more equi- 
table than real estate taxes and could 
be used to furnish relief to overbur- 
dened realty owners. 

A second alternative to realty 
taxes is a tax on intangibles, such as 
stocks, bonds, and certificates. These 
are evidence of wealth, and taxes on 
such personal property might have 
some relationship to ability to pay. 
As a third alternative, gasoline taxes 
and automobile license taxes are re- 
lated to benefit received and could be 
justified for local purposes in those 
cases where they have not been ex- 
ploited to the limit by the state. 
Fourth, sales taxes have been pro- 
posed and used. Their proponents 
claim they are comparatively easy to 
collect, they produce considerable 
revenue, and if the rate is low, they 
distribute government costs among 
everybody, without imposing an ex- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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cessive burden on any group. Sales 
taxes, however, are generally un- 
popular and are considered inequit- 
able because they impose a relatively 
greater burden on those least able to 
pay. 

Another alternative is the state 
grant-in-aid and shared tax arrange- 
ment. Under plans involving these 
devices, the state levies and collects 
certain taxes, such as income taxes, 
gasoline taxes, liquor license taxes, 
personal property taxes, and others, 
and returns a portion of these reve- 
nues to local governments frequently 
on the basis of some formula which 


recognizes need as the principal 
criterion. The principal justifications 
for this type of local government 
revenue source are: first, the state 
is in a position to collect these taxes 
more efficiently and economically 
than can the local governments; 
second, revenues can be apportioned 
on the basis of need; and third, 
standards of performance at the local 
level can be measurably improved 
through the conditional grants found 
in most states. 

Lastly, it has been suggested that 
local governments charge fees for 
certain benefits conferred, such as the 
issuance of certain business permits 
and the disposal of garbage, sewage, 
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etc. Closely related to this suggestion 
is one made by a good many citizen, 
that municipal ownership and opera. 
tion of its utilities be encouraged ang 
the revenues obtained on a benef 
basis be used for general expenses of 
the local government. 

(c) The Constitution of th 
United States does not require such 
representation and therefore presum. 
ably no violation occurs when taxe 
are levied without representation, 


QUESTION VII 


(a) Even under a democratic form 
of government a voter has to fulfill 
certain qualifications. ie 

(1) According to the Constity. 
tion of the United States who has 
the power to regulate suffrage? 
What are the limitations on this 
power? 

(2) List at least four qualifice- 
tions commonly required of a voter, 

(b) Some of our political and 
military leaders insist that the 
methods of modern warfare make 
imperative a merger of the War and 
Navy Departments. 

What are the respective powers 
of the President and Congress (1) 
in effecting the merger, and (2) to 
control the new departments if the 
merger is consummated? 


Answer 


(a) (1) Under the Constitution of 
the United States the power to 
regulate suffrage is reserved to the 
States, subject, however, to certain 
limitations. In the first place, the 
Fifteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution forbids the States (or Fed- 
eral Government for that matter) t0 
deny or limit the right of citizens to 
vote on account of race, color, of 
previous condition of servitude, and 
the Nineteenth Amendment protects 
women against discriminatory sul 
frage laws and against discrimina- 
tory administration of legislation re 
lating to suffrage. 

While Congress is given the power 
by the Constitution to make or alter 
regulations of the times, places and 
manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Repr sentatives, sul 
frage qualifications have been pre 
cribed by the States with virtually n0 
interference by Congress. 
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(2) The principal qualification 
for voting found in the various States 
are: citizenship ; minimum of age ; 
registration ; residence requirements 
in the state, and in some states there 
is the further requirement of resi- 
dence in the precinct and in the 
county ; literacy tests ; taxpaying or 
property ownership qualification ; 
and in most states, conviction of a 
major crime removes voting privi- 
leges while in prison. 

(b) In effecting a merger of the 
War and Navy Departments, the 
President can use his power and in- 
fluence by recommending the neces- 
sary legislation, but an Act of Con- 
gress is required to authorize it. 
Although the Constitution merely 
recognizes that there are to be ex- 
ecutive departments and does not 
specifically describe the methods to 
be used in their creation, it has been 
assumed under the necessary and 
proper clause of the Constitution 
that Congress has the power to pass 
laws necessary and proper to bring 
new departments into existence and 
to change their organization in the 
same way. The President may veto 
acts of Congress dealing with the 
creation of departments or merger 
of existing departments, but Con- 
gress by a two-thirds vote of each 
house may pass such legislation over 
the Presidential veto. 

After its creation, the control over 
an executive department is shared 
by both the President and Congress. 
The President is empowered to 
choose the department head subject 
to Senate approval and he has the 
obligation under the Constitution to 
see that the laws are faithfully exe- 
cuted. In discharging this obligation, 
the President can control and influ- 
ence the administrative activities of 
the Department head and his sub- 
ordinates. Also, in his annual budget 
he can exercise influence and control 
over a department and as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy, he has broad power over the 
War and Navy Departments or any 
combination of them. 

Congress creates departments by 
lw and prescribes the limit within 
which organization, personnel, poli- 
tes, and activities may be planned 
and executed, By other acts Con- 
sréss may change the organization, 
Personnel and functions of a depart- 
ment. It also makes annual appro- 
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priations for the use of the depart- 
ments, and may specify in detail the 
amount which may be spent for vari- 
ous activities of the department. The 
accounting and reporting controls 
imposed by Congress may be used 
to hold a department to strict account 
for its activities in carrying out the 
legislative intent. 


QUESTION VIII 


The most important aim of the 
United Nations Organization is to 
promote world peace by removing 
the causes of international friction. 
Since international trade barriers 
have been a principal cause of fric- 
tion any measure designed to reduce 
them should help United Nations 
achieve its purpose. 

(a) Outline the chief characteris- 
tics of our reciprocal trade agree- 
ment program (Reciprocal Tariff 
Act). To whom is the administra- 
tion of this program entrusted? 

(b) How does the constitutional 
basis for the Reciprocal Tariff Act 


differ from that of the treaty-making 
authority? 

(c) There has been substantial 
opposition to renewal of the Recip- 
rocal Tariff Act each time the ques- 
tion has arisen. On what economic 
and political grounds has the exten- 
sion been (1) opposed? and (2) 
supported? 


Answer 


(a) The chief characteristics of 
our reciprocal trade agreement pro- 
gram are: The authority of the 
President to negotiate tariff agree- 
ments with other countries without 
the intervention of the Tariff Com- 
mission ; no revisions to alter exist- 
ing duty more than 50% and no 
article now on the dutiable list may 
be admitted duty free ; all agreements 
include the ‘“most-favored-nation” 
principle i.e., nations with whom we 
have treaties containing the “most- 
favored-nation” clause receive the 
same tariff privileges extended to 
the most favored nation; and in- 
terested parties must be given an op- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.P.C.U. Answers—Continued 


portunity to be heard on proposed 
tariff changes before the agreements 
providing such changes are con- 
cluded. 

Our reciprocal trade agreement 
program was inaugurated to pro- 
mote and encourage foreign trade by 
tariff concessions that are of mutual 
benefit to the United States and the 
contracting countries. 

Administration of the trade agree- 
ment program is entrusted to the 
President, who has seen fit to dele- 
gate most of his responsibility to 
the Secretary of State. 

(b) The constitutional basis for 
the Reciprocal Tariff Act is found in 
the Congressional power to regulate 
foreign commerce and to lay and 
collect taxes on imports. Since Con- 
gress has authority to pass all neces- 
sary and proper laws to carry the 
foregoing powers into effect, provi- 
sions of the Reciprocal Tariff Act 


would seem to be proper. On the 
other hand, power to make treaties 
is clearly conferred on the President 
by Article Two of the Constitution, 
but all treaties made by the President 
must be approved by a two-thirds 
majority of the Senate before they 
become effective. 

(c) (1) Extension of the Recipro- 
cal Tariff Act has been opposed on 
the economic grounds that negotia- 
tion of agreements reducing tariffs 
on goods sold here in competition 
with the products of our soil or our 
industries would result in the de- 
struction of certain productive enter- 
prises in this country. It is argued 
that many American enterprises with 
higher labor and materials costs than 
their foreign competitors cannot pos- 
sibly survive the foreign competition 
without tariff protection. (To some 
extent this may be limited by the 
nations with which such agreements 
are made but the most-favored-na- 
tion clause in other treaties may per- 
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mit some nations to obtain benefit 


without giving anything in ex. 
change.) The extension is said to 
be politically unwise because it re. 
moves the tariff decisions from the 
Congressional forum, where deljb- 
eration and careful consideration of 
all interests are fully provided, to 
the executive branch where delibera- 
tion and weighing of all interests jn- 
volved are drawn within too narrow 
limits. It has also been argued that 
tariff reduction cuts the revenue of 
the Federal government. 

(2) Extension of the Reciprocal 
Tariff Act has been supported on the 
ground that it provides for the oper- 
ation of the law of comparative ad- 
vantage, under which the various 
nations produce and offer for sale 
in world markets the goods which 
they can produce more efficiently and 
economically than other nations, 
This is a widely accepted principle of 
economics, because it makes ayail- 
able for world consumption a larger 
volume of goods and services at 
lower unit costs. 

Another economic reason for the 
reciprocal tariff program is that it 
makes it possible for other nations 
to buy the products of our industries 
since the only way these nations can 
pay for American exports over a 
long period is to export certain of 
their products to America. 

Politically, it is insisted that such 
a program removes one of the most 
serious causes of international fric- 
tion and thus clears the way for 
world peace and harmonious rela- 
tions. It is also contended that tariff 
adjustments by this process will be 
less susceptible to political and spe- 
cial interest manipulation because 
the principal responsibility _ for 
change rests with the President. The 
President represents the whole 
people and not the highly specialized 
interests. 


QUESTION IX 


The Saskatchewan automobile ac- 
cident .. . law provides for pay- 
ment of compensation to all automo- 
bile accident victims in the province, 
regardless of liability, with every 
motorist required to insure in a mon- 
Opolistic state fund. . . . 

(a and b) With respect to (1) the 
legal basis of recovery, and (2) the 
insurance requirement, show wherem 
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the plan used in Saskatchewan, the 
system governing automobile acci- 
dent liability in Massachusetts, and 
the typical so-called automobile 
fnancial responsibility law are (1) 
similar, and (2) dissimilar. 

(c) To what extent, if any, have 
the states in the United States 
adopted laws similar to that of (1) 
Saskatchewan? and (2) Massachu- 
setts. 


Answer 


(a and b) 
Legal Basis of Recovery 

(1) Similarities: The Massa- 
chusetts system and the typical law 
are similar in that the law of negli- 
gence governs in both cases. Re- 
covery of damages depends on proof 
of negligence by the party alleged to 
be responsible for the accident. 

(2) Dissimilarities: The Sas- 
katchewan plan differs from the 
Massachusetts system and the typical 
law in that compensation is paid re- 
gardless of whose negligence caused 
the injury or damage. 


Insurance Requirements 


(1) Similarities: The Massa- 
chusetts system and the Saskatche- 
wan plan are similar in that a motor- 
ist must provide protection to others 
for financial consequences of losses 
he causes, irrespective of his previ- 
ous accident record. 

The Massachusetts system and the 
typical law are similar in that neither 
require insurance in a state fund, 
and evidence of financial responsi- 
bility as a substitute for insurance is 
acceptable. 

(2) Dissimilarities: The Sas- 
katchewan plan differs from the 
Massachusetts system and the typical 
law in that it makes insurance in a 
monopolistic state fund compulsory. 

The typical law differs from the 
Massachusetts system and the Sas- 
katchewan plan in that no insurance 
or proof of financial responsibility is 
required until after judgment for fi- 
nancial consequences of injury or 
damage, or conviction of motor 
vehicle traffic violation. 

(c) (1) No state in the United 
States has a compulsory automobile 
msurance law similar to that of 
Saskatchewan. For the purpose of 
protecting workmen who are injured 
in their employment, the compensa- 
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tion principle has been accepted. in 
all states except Mississippi, but it 
has not been adopted thus far with 
respect to automobile accidents. 

(2) No other state has enacted 
a compulsory automobile insurance 
law similar to that of Massachusetts. 
However, the tendency is toward a 
law that accomplishes a substantially 
similar result. The present typical 
law required financial responsibility 
after the first accident but some laws 
provide for the suspension of the 
motorist’s license unless the damages 
for the first accident are paid. 


QUESTION X 

“Old age assistance should not be 
confused with what is popularly 
called social security payments avail- 
able under the federal old age and 
survivors insurance program. The 
amount of assistance granted depends 
Marca 
(a) Indicate for each of the em- 
phasized terms the nature of (1) 
hazard covered; and (2) the prin- 
cipal condition on which the benefit 
is granted. 

(b) Complete the second sentence. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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A Staple Commodity 


Security . . . sought and 
hoped for by every one. 
Security, not to be bought 
or sold. Security, the im- 
pulse that creates busi- 
ness and prosperity. Each 
person seeks some kind 
of security. Hanover is 
secure in the knowledge 
that our years of experi- 
ence have earned us the 
confidence that we point 
to with pride and satis- 
faction. 

We have been satisfying 
the needs of our clients 
in a prompt, progressive, 
friendly manner, which 
has resulted in a return 
of confidence from the in- 
sured, through the agents, 
to us. 

Confidence — the warm 
calling card between the 
client and the agent is 
yours—by consulting our 
field men for competent, 
friendly advice. Security 
—the direct result of well 
being brought by this 
confidence. 
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C.P.C.U. Answers—Continued 


(c) Since we have a federal old 
age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram, why is it necessary also to 
have an old age assistance program? 


Answer 


(a) (1) The hazard covered in the 
old age assistance program is the 
probability of old age dependency. 
For administrative purposes, this 
means that certain predetermined 
standards are used to determine 
when persons are and are not in 
need. 

Inasmuch as federal old age and 
survivors insurance provides for two 
kinds of benefit schedules, it covers 
two kinds of hazards. The hazard 
in the old age benefit portion of the 
program is the probability of the 
worker’s survival beyond age 65, his 
wife’s survival beyond this age and 
the survival of children until 18, 
(after the worker reaches age 65). 
The death benefit hazard is the prob- 
ability of the death of the insured 
before 65, the probability of his sur- 
viving widow remaining unmarried 
after 65, the survival of children until 
18, survival of widow regardless of 
age while children are under age 18 
and survival of dependent parent. 
Obviously not all of these probabili- 
ties are exclusive of each other. The 
hazards with respect to both benefit 
schedules are limited by a statutory 
maximum monthly benefit. 


(2) The principal condition on 
which old age assistance is granted 
is proof of need by persons who have 
passed a given age. In addition, 
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some states impose other conditions 
such as citizenship and _ residence 
within the state for a certain period 
of time, property ownership tests 
and the like. 

The main condition under which 
old age and survivors benefits are 
paid is proof that requirements oj 
service, minimum earnings, age, etc, 
of the Federal Social Security Ac 
have been met. To be fully insured 
the worker must have worked in 
covered employment for (i) at least 
half the quarters between December 
31, 1936 (or after age 21 if that is 
later) and the date of retirement at 
age 65 or over, or (ii) at least forty 
quarters. 

In addition to the annuity paid the 
workers, the old age benefit schedule 
provides payments to his wife after 
age 65, and to unmarried children 
under 18 years of age; while survi- 
vors insurance benefits are paid toa 
widow over 65 as long as she does 
not remarry, to unmarried children 
under 18, to a widow regardless of 
age while children are under 18, or 
if none of the foregoing survive, then 
to each dependent parent, or if none 
of these survive, then a lump sum 
of limited size to the person paying 
the burial expenses. 

(b) The amount of assistance 
granted depends on the difference 
between the applicant’s means and 
need. However, in absolute terms 
this is quite variable, depending upon 
the capacity of the state or county to 
provide assistance and to the state or 
local standards of need. 


(c) It is necessary to have an old 
age assistance program for several 
reasons. First, there are a number of 
classes of employment which are not 
at present covered by the old age and 
survivors insurance program, and 
within these categories of employ- 
ment experience shows that many in- 
dividuals reach old age with no 
means of support. Second, there are 
some in the covered employments 
who reach age 65 without having ful- 
filled the conditions of the act regard- 
ing eligibility for old age benefits. 
And third, there are many in covered 
employments who do not receive an- 
nuities sufficient to meet their needs. 
Therefore, where the old age and 
survivors insurance program fails to 
provide any coverage at all or to 
provide adequate benefits, old age 
assistance is essential. 
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Insurance Profits—from 30 


That was the joker. Along with 
these enormous discounts from the 
market values of U. S. Government 
bonds, other high grade bonds, pre- 
ferred and common stocks, agents’ 
balances and cash, the discount on 
any one of which should have 
started a kind of 1947-48 version of 
the Klondike Rush, was thrown in 
something less palatable, nay even 
obnoxious to the appetites of pros- 
pective buyers. What was this mys- 
terious something which, in a kind 
of alchemy in reverse, turned this 


pot of gold marked down 45% into 
just another pot of porridge that had 
to be sold, cap in hand, by invest- 
ment bankers such as_ ourselves 
throughout the country ? 

The mysterious something, the 
something that has been added, is a 
fire insurance company. In other 
words if you or I had gone down 
into the safe and taken out all the 
U. S. Government bonds, other high 
grade bonds, preferred and common 
stocks and sold these on the open 
market, together with any mortgages 
or real estate, up to nearly 82% 
more would have been received than 
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the prices at which new fire insyr. 
ance company stockholders _ pur. 
chased these assets. Prime receiy. 
ables would have fetched their face 
amount with a discount of less than 
1% instead of up to 45%. And 
dollar bills could have been ex. 
changed for dollar bills at the U. § 
Treasury or the grocery 
store. Taking everything into con- 
sideration, certainly 80% more 
would have been received if the 
prospective investors had not had 
to take, along with these high grade 
assets, the present and potential lia- 
bility which in their minds consti- 
tutes a fire insurance company. 


corner 


Intangible Assets 


That is a measure of the low es- 
tate to which the fire insurance busi- 
ness has fallen in the esteem of 
investors. Apparently the horny 
handed savers of this country will 
not pay one plugged nickel for those 
assets of a fire insurance company 
which do not appear on a balance 
sheet—those which actually repre- 
sent its know-how and its means of 
operation in the fire insurance field. 
Among those assets, priceless to my 
own way of thinking, are good will 
which takes longer to earn and 
shorter to lose than almost anything 
I know—a reputation for fair and 
honest dealings over many years. 
Sound underwriting skill in the 
home offices is another, learned only 
through dint of much _ perception 
and long experience. Other im- 
mensely valuable skills lie in the 
field of accounting as well as in 
carrying out various other duties of 
the home office. A fine agency plant 
is not only invaluable but absolutely 
necessary. Only after many years 
and at a cost of many millions of 
dollars can this be built up. 

The non-balance sheet assets of a 
fire insurance company—those which 
primarily differentiate a fire insur- 
ance company from an investment 
trust—comprise all these and many 
more. Altogether they constitute the 
tools with which a fire insurance 
company does the business of insur- 
ance, which is to insure. Without 
them a fire insurance company 
would become an invesimeit trust, 
with as much knowledge and capac- 
ity for the insurance business as at 
investment trust. Nor do I mean im 
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any way to slight the functions of 
investment trusts. Indeed a decade 
ago I was the treasurer of one, spon- 
sored by the duPont interests of 
Wilmington. But it is certainly not 
the function of investment trusts to 
provide insurance facilities for the 
public. 


Tools Valued at Zero 


Truly it is a sad commentary that 
the tools which make a fire insurance 
company what it is are valued at 
zero—in fact at considerably chillier 
than zero—by the investing public 
today. On any rational basis a great 
deal of money should be paid for 
these tools. It certainly costs a 
great deal to acquire them. It costs 
a great deal to build up a good 
agency plant and to attract to a 
home office the best qualified offi- 
cers, including underwriters, ac- 
countants and others. It costs a 
great deal, in fact, simply to start up 
in business and to qualify in the 
various states. Let some new com- 
pany try to do all these things, keep 
a record of its costs and see what 
real going concern value is today. 
Might I suggest that this might be 
a fertile field for the New York 
Department to explore once its very 
able staff has completed its uniform 
accounting investigation. 

Even the War Assets Adminis- 
tration asks something for the tools 
which it is selling. I have not yet 
heard of the. War Assets Adminis- 
tration paying someone to cart away 
any of its tools. But that in effect 
is what the fire insurance companies 
have been forced to do to obtain 
new capital. They have had to say 
in effect—if you will come in as 
partners with us in our business, we 
will sell you our U. S. Government 
bonds, our high grade bonds, our 
stocks, our agents’ balances, cash 
and other assets at discounts up to 
43%. Was there in the history of 
American business ever any such 
come on” ? 


Yield on Securities 


In describing the “package” being 
offered to prospective investors, I 
have concentrated upon its discount 
from liquidating value. My com- 
ments on yield will be very brief. 

new securities, which were 
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priced at discounts up to 45%, have 
had yields ranging from 4.5% to 
5.8%. Most of the new securities 
have been brought out to yield 5%. 
This was additional “bait” for the 
new stockholders inasmuch as the 
highest grade fire insurance stocks 
were yielding only 2%% and 3% 
at the time with others yielding in 
the neighborhood of 4%. With the 
yields on the new securities averag- 
ing around 5%, an increase in yield 
of from 25% to in the neighborhood 
of 70% was being offered as an- 
other incentive. 

Discounts from liquidating value 
and yields were, therefore, outstand- 
ingly attractive. Why under such 
circumstances, in my travels from 
one coast to another, did I not have 
literally to beat off would-be pur- 
chasers with a club in their anxiety 
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to get in on the not even ground but 
“cellar” floor of these investments ? 
In fact, why did I have to leave 
home in the first place and go on a 
kind of fire insurance securities 
drummer’s circuit. 

On my travels, as I suppose any 
salesman does (and I am here going 
to drop the high falutin term of 
investment banker) I used to dream 
of an ideal investor in fire insurance 
company shares. He might be in 
Dallas, he might be in St. Paul, he 
might be on the campus of a uni- 
versity as its endowment officer or 
he might be amid the anesthesias 
and disinfectants of a hospital as its 
chief financial secretary. Whoever 
he was and wherever he was, I was 
looking for him—to buy up those 
shares of companies which we were 

(Continued on the next page) 
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going to underwrite and which I 
knew at least in part would be dis- 
posed of by existing stockholders in 
the open market. I was looking for a 
man who could appreciate the 
enormity of the discounts being of- 
fered and the incentives being given 
in higher than ordinary yields for 
insurance securities. But I was also 
looking for a man who, when con- 
fronted with the mediocre record of 
profits of the fire insurance industry 
during the past few years, could 
shrug it off and say that either he 
didn’t care particularly or that his 
investment committee didn’t mind. 


Why Buy Insurance Stock? 


Well, such a man, such men are 
not easy to find. Of course, they 
care about the underwriting record, 
the profits record of the fire insur- 
ance companies. They get paid for 
doing just that by their boards of 
directors and these hard headed 
boards of directors care too. And 
well they should, for if the fire in- 
surance business, as represented by 


fire insurance underwriting, is not 
as profitable as other lines of busi- 
ness, why buy a fire insurance se- 
curity? Those were the questions 
which were hurled at me on every 
side in my travels. 

“Standard Oil’s yielding more 
than 7% today and its prospects are 
bright. Why buy such and such fire 
insurance stock?” ‘“U. S. Steel is 
yielding more than 7% today. Why 
buy such and such a fire insurance 
stock?” ‘‘American Telephone, blue 
chip of blue chips which maintained 
the same dividend during the great 
depression, and which has more 
stockholders than employees, is 
yielding 6% today—why buy a fire 
insurance stock?” “The Dow-Jones 
Industrial Average, composed of 30 
of the nation’s leading corporations 
including some of the chemicals 
which traditionally return little, is 
yielding close to 6% today, why buy 
a fire insurance stock?” These are 
only a few of the questions which 
confronted me. 

These leading American corpora- 
tions, | might add, for the most part 
can price their product in accordance 
their costs, leaving a 


with own 


reasonable margin of profit. If the 
fire insurance companies can’t do 
this—and I had candidly to admit 
that they could not—then it was 
asked—why buy a fire insurance 
stock? Or are fire insurance com- 
panies fully protected against the 
general loosening of morals which 
seems to occur after wars and which 
finds physical expression in increased 
arson fires, burglaries, misappropri- 
ations of funds and higher claims 
generally as the border line between 
right and wrong becomes less defi- 
nite in many persons’ minds? (f 
course they are not. And what about 
another Texas City? 


Catastrophe Risk 


What about the new plants going 
up all over the country for experi- 
mental research on the production 
of atomic bombs ? Over at Patchogue, 
Long Island, for example, where the 
world’s first atomic plant is being 
built, such little questions are being 
asked: How do you shovel out the 
ashes from a uranium “furnace”? 
And after you've removed this highly 
radioactive material by remote con- 
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trol, what do you do with it? Sci- 
entists don’t yet really know and 
would feel safer if they could put 
the waste into a rocket ship and 
shoot it off into space. Is the fire 
insurance industry fully protected 
against all these highly volatile new 
sources of energy, including the atom 
bomb? If not, joked the investment 
officer of a great southern university 
recently, whose portfolio contains 
not a single fire insurance security, 
“I think I stay right where I yam.” 

That is the trouble with fire in- 
surance company financing today. 
Too many prospective fire insurance 
investors think that they’ll just stay 
where they “yam“ for a little while. 
Now what is it that is going to con- 
vert these investors who “‘want to 
think it over a little while yet” to 
active suppliers of capital to a grow- 
ing fire insurance industry? Cer- 
tainly the atomic bomb is not going 
to be abolished, at least not that we 
tan see now. Certainly the clock 
can't be turned back on all the other 
marvelous inventions of science 
Which make living today so much 
fasier than ever before and yet so 
much more dangerous. Certainly, 
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and unfortunately, the Golden Rule 
is not suddenly going to be embraced 
so that the current postwar reck- 
lessness of persons and of things can 
be overcome. In other words we 
need not look for the millenium be- 
cause we are not going to get it. 


Other Palliatives 


Nor are we going to solve this 
problem of fire insurance company 
financing with other palliatives. Fi- 
nancing through issuance of pre- 
ferred stock can be helpful in certain 
specific situations but it is certainly 
no industrywide solution, in my 
opinion. Credit for unauthorized re- 
insurance or for so-called prepaid 
expenses is no lasting solution either. 
There is only one real solution to 
the problem of getting more capital 
for our fire insurance companies in 
order that they can provide the 
capacity and facilities which the pub- 
lic interest requires and that is 
through greatly increased profits. 

How has the oil industry financed 
and how does it expect to finance its 
growth during 1948? My friend, 
Joseph E. Pogue, vice president of 


Chase National Bank, who is prob- 
ably the leading financial student of 
the petroleum industry in this coun- 
try, estimates that 30 leading oil 
companies will spend $2,100,000,000 
in 1948 for capital expenditures. 
This is almost three times the 
amount spent for these purposes dur- 
ing the period 1934-45. And yet all 
of this $2,100,000,000 will come out 
of cash income from earnings which 
are estimated this year to be $2,- 
575,000,000 for these 30 oil com- 
panies, an increase over the 1934—45 
average of no less than 143%. In 
other words, the oil industry, which 
is so necessary not only to the well 
being but to the safety of this coun- 
try, is being financed through re- 
tained earnings from the oil business. 


Financing Through Earnings 


Is the fire insurance business any 
less vital to millions of Americans? 
Why should not the fire insurance 
business be obtaining its funds for 
expansion, for providing facilities 
which its millions of policyholders 
and agents and brokers require, from 

(Continued on the next page) 
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earnings of the fire insurance busi- 
ness itself? Not only would policy- 
holders and agents and brokers ob- 
tain this wanted capacity. Many of 
the other problems which have been 
trying the souls of the industry for 
many years would disappear. Hard 
pressed university endowments, pen- 
sions for retired ministers and mis- 
sionaries, hospital funds and other 
philanthropic institutions together 
with the millions of other small in- 
vestors who have placed their sav- 
ings in the fire insurance industry, 
would receive badly needed increases 
in dividends. These dividends for 
the most part have not been raised 
since before the war although divi- 
dends from other securities have 
advanced as much as 50% and 100% 
in some instances above prewar. 
Surely these worthy institutions and 
these forgotten investors are entitled 
to a break when the cost of living 
has gone up as much as 70% since 
before the war and the average 
weekly wages, according to the latest 
figures of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, have risen in many in- 
dustries more than 100% since 1941. 


Commissions 


Agents and brokers are entitled 
to a break too. While the profits 
of companies have been squeezed to 
the vanishing point, they have nat- 
urally had to look around to cut their 
expenses with a resultant contro- 
versial commission situation. Nor 
could they be as liberal as they might 
have wished in making necessary 
salary readjustments in their own 
home offices. In sum, the whole fire 
insurance industry has been living 
on short rations—the hardtack of 
mediocre profits—while the rest of 
the business world has been feasting 
on the greatest boom America has 
ever seen. 


Beyond Control 


I am not going to go into all the 
reasons for this mediocre showing. 
The problems have been seen clearly 
by management but they have been 
beyond its control. It is impossible 
to control the fires that are taking 
place every day in every city of this 
country. It is impossible to control 
the tornadoes of Oklahoma and Ar- 
kansas, Texas and the middle west. 


It is impossible to control the hurri- 
canes of the Atlantic seaboard, }; 
is impossible to control holocaysts 
such as Texas City. 


The Selling Price Can Be Controlled 


3ut if the costs of this great busi- 
ness cannot be controlled, the Selling 
price can. The selling price of every- 
thing which I buy has advanced 
enormously since the good old days 
of prewar. My shirts cost more, my 
coal costs more, my _ bread costs 
more, my pork chops cost more. 
Practically everything that I know 
of costs nearly twice as much as it 
did before the war except fire in- 
surance. I cannot go into a disserta- 
tion on fire rates here. 
That is a subject in itself. However, 
it is evident that the troubles of the 
industry are due to the fact that its 
profits, which in the final analysis 
are dependent upon rates, have been 
heavily depressed during a boom 
time period. 


insurance 


Satisfactory boom time profits 
should have been realized not only 
to attract the capital needed for the 
expansion of the industry today but 
also to set aside the reserves for that 
inevitable day of post-boom reckon- 
ing which may occur tomorrow. 
Even more than that. These profits 
would have helped the fire insurance 
industry work together as a team— 
its three major components, those 
who work for and with the com- 
panies, the policyholders and in- 
vestors, all pulling together in unison 
to keep the insurance business of 
this country the strongest and safest 
in its long and honorable history. 
Insurance profits, generous insur- 
ance profits, are necessary in the 
public interest if this country is to 
maintain a growing and healthy in- 
surance industry. 

The age of isolation is past in 
international affairs. But isolation- 
ism still persists as long as insurance 
is regarded as something apart from 
other businesses, as long as profits 
from underwriting are allowed to be 
microscopic or like Harvey’s famous 
rabbit that wasn't there. The insur- 
ance industry cannot continue to at- 
tract the capital and the best brains 
of the country under these condi- 
tions. Capital and brains flow into 
those sectors of our economy which 
promise the greatest rewards and 
avoid like the plague those whose 
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rofits are meagre. Our industries 
are not segregated, one hem an- 
other. This is one country, oven 
more than it is one world. 


Only Essential Reforms 


Sometimes I wonder whether the 
Southeastern Underwriters case has 
- been used as a club, to chivvy 
the industry about so that it has had 
neither the time nor the opportunity 
to put on any fat. Some of this 
chivying no doubt has been neces- 
sary. But may I make this sugges- 
tion: That every program of reform 
for the industry be reexamined right 
now in a spirit of statesmanship and 
conciliation to determine whether it 
is absolutely essential. What I am 
appealing for is, in a very real sense 
a “breathing spell” for the fire in- 
surance business, a time for the 
business not only to get its breath 
after the many changes that have 
taken place during the past four 
years but to put on the necessary fat 
to make it an attractive industry to 
work with and for and to invest in. 
Under such a “breathing spell’ all 
of us, those who work for the com- 
panies, agents, brokers, adjusters 
and others, policyholders, and in- 
vestors—and insurance commission- 
ers too—might move forward to- 
gether with a clear understanding 
that profits and progress in all 
phases of this great industry are 
closely allied. 

During the 30’s and the subse- 
quent years of rearmament and post- 
war boom it was proved that profits 
and public interest go hand in hand. 
Profits are still the mainspring of 
oureconomy. Profits are simply the 
wages of capital, which pay investors 
for its use, which provide industry 
with its needed funds for expansion 
and without which industry cannot 
progress in its own internal affairs 
be it salaries or commissions. Amer- 
ica has been built on the cornerstone 
of profits. I appeal to the statesman- 
ship and vision of the present com- 
missioners to help in every way they 
tan to bring profits back to the fire 
insurance industry. 

I seem to recall an old saying 
that a profit is not without honor 
save in his own country. Let us 
tesolve, from henceforth, that this 
shall no longer apply to the business 


of fire insurance. 
ee 
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To Complete the Insurance Coverage 
on Closely Held Corporations 


Insurance programs for business are 
rarely complete with only fire and cas- 
ualty insurance. Any partnership, pro- 
prietorship, close corporation, or com- 
pany with one or more key men im- 
portant to its continuing success, needs 
life insurance, too. 


Property insurance will not help if an 
officer-stockholder dies and his widow 
seeks to exercise her part ownership, or 
expects to take as much from the com- 
pany as her husband did. Protection is 
incomplete if the sudden death of a sales 
manager or research director will em- 
barrass the company. What would you 
do if your partner’s heirs wanted bis 
share in your business? Life insurance, 
properly applied, will prevent financial 
loss to businesses in situations like these. 
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lems for many of them. This visual book- 
let is easy to use—you show it to your 
prospect and he reads the sales story, 
point by point, from the booklet. Com- 
plete instructions on the use of the book- 
let are sent with it. 

This interesting 18-page portfolio may 
well get you started toward larger profits 
from, and better service to, your com- 
mercial and industrial clients. It’s free 
and there’s no obligation. Complete the 
coupon and send for your copy now. 
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330 Judge Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


A. E. WILSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 
Lumsden Bldg. Toronto 


Service Throughout Canada 











WEST VIRGINIA 





ALFRED PAULL & SON, INC. 


Supervising General Agents 
For Over 50 Years 
HAWLEY BUILDING WHEELING, W. VA. 








CANADA 





FOUNDED 1864 
ROBERT HAMPSON & SON, LIMITED 
Canadian Representatives 
FIRE, MARINE & CASUALTY COMPANIES 
Brokerage & Service Depts. 


41 St. John St., Montreal 
1811 Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto 














Robert Howard J. M. Williams J. A. Carmod 
D. Oliver W. Mines . 


ROBERT HOWARD & 60., 


LIMITED 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
CANADA CEMENT BLDG. 

MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION PROBE 


STUDY of the extent to which 

the states have regulated acts 
of the insurance industry which 
would otherwise be prohibited by 
the Federal Trade Commission Act 
and the Clayton Act will be under- 
taken during the coming year by 
the Federal Trade Commission. In 
a recent address William T. Kelley, 
general counsel of the Commission, 
told the United States Chamber of 
Commerce that preliminary steps are 
in progress and the study will begin 
after June 30. An early point of 
investigation will be mail order ac- 
cident and health carriers as the 
present Congress has _ specifically 
authorized $10,000 for such action. 


SELL MORE INSURANCE TO 
MORE PEOPLE 


it HE only solution to the threat 

of government insurance is to 
sell more insurance to more people 
and expand as rapidly as possible,” 
asserted Harold R. Gordon in his 
report as managing director to the 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference. “We have had a defi- 
nite, consistent opinion that industry 
can do a better job than either a 
state or the federal government could 
do in the disability field. We have 
held to this principle despite tend- 
encies of others to ‘appease’ pro- 
ponents with a compromise which 
surely sooner or later will eliminate 
other lines of from the 
present American system of insur- 


insurance 


ance.” 


MEETING ON UNIFORM 
ACCOUNTING 


PRELIMINARY draft of pro- 

posed expense allocation meth- 
ods for fire and casualty companies, 
part of the uniform accounting pro- 
gram advocated by the New ‘York 
Insurance Department, dis- 
cussed at the May 17th meeting of 
the Uniform Accounting Committee 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners. The pro- 
posal deals with rules for allocation 
of expenses to expense groups or 
functions, to lines of business, and 
for allocation to member companies 
of joint expenses of fleets. It supple- 
ments the previous draft of operat- 
ing expense classifications designed 
to classify expenses by nature. 

The meeting which was an open 
one held in New York City was 
attended by more than one hundred 
representatives of company organi- 
zations, rating bureaus and producer 
associations. While the industry 
spokesmen were in general accord 
with the proposal, they took excep- 
tion to certain phases and warned 
against too hasty action. It is under- 
stood that the New York Depart- 
ment plans a hearing on June 21st 
on the subject and it will be con- 
sidered at the annual meeting of the 
commissioners this month in Phila- 
delphia. 
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& Oreat American ©roup 
Insurance Companies 


New Dork 


Resources afford the best protection for your 
personal and business security. 

At little cost, you can have the protection 
afforded by the huge resources of The Great 
American Group of Insurance Companies. 


GREAT AME 


Signing of the Alaska Treaty, March 30, 1867, that gave the United States a territory vastly rich 
in resources for a payment of $7,200,000. Pictured are Robert S. Chew, Chief Clerk, State De- 
partment; William H. Seward, Secretary of State; William Hunter, 2nd Assistant Secretary; 
Waldemar de Bodisco, Secretary to the Russian Legation; Baron de Stoeckl, the Russian 
Minister; Senator Charles Sumner, Chairman, Foreign Affairs Committee, and Secremry 
Seward’s son. Frederick, Assistant Secretary of State. From a copy of Leutze’s painting by 
Lynn Fausett and Helen Wessells made for Alaska Historical Library and Museum, Junew 


Simply call one of Great American’s 16,000 
local agents or your own insurance broker. 
The Great American Group of Insurance 
Companies offers practically every form of 


insurance except life. 


RICAN GROUP 


of Insurance Companies 


Great American American Alliance 


American National Great American Indemnity 


Detroit Fire & Marine Massachusetts Fire & Marine Rochester American 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY} 


Readers of Best's Insurance News may obtain without obligation, from selected manufacturers, 


* current literature and prices on any of the following products and services. * 
(If you desire information on any items not listed, we will make every effort to obtain it for you.) 





FILING CABINETS 


1. Card File 


2. Fibre Board 


. Insulated 
Metal 
Micro 
Portable 
Rotary 
Stencil 

. Visible 
Wooden 


SPCOENAURwW 


FILING SUPPLIES 


ll. Fasteners 
12. Folders 


13. Index Tabs 


14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 


15. Adding 
16. Billing 


17, Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 


109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 
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MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
36. Stapling 
37. Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 

52. Cabinets 

53. Chairs 

54. Desks 

55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 

57. Safes 

58. Stools 

59. Tables 

60. Wardrobes 


SERVICES 

62. Accounting System 

63. Fire Protection 

111. Floor Maintenance 
(Non-Slip) 

64. Office Planning 

115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

66. Sales Incentives 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
67. Blank Books 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
70. Envelopes 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
72. Loose Leaf Books & 

Systems 

73. Marking Devices 
74. Paper 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
78. Pencil Sharpeners 
81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
82. Cleaning Material 
83. Copyholders 
113. Eradicable Ribbon 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 
89. Stands 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 
116. Advertising Specialties 
103. Birthday Cards 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
98. First Aid Ki 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 
107. Recording Door Lock 
101. Silencer A Dictating 

Machines 

102. Visual Policy Jackets 











MICROFILM READER 


PEED and simplicity are featured in 
the new type motor-driven microfilm 
reader developed by Remington Rand. 
Film can be traveled through the reader 
in either direction at speeds up to 150 feet 
per minute and stopped instantly by turn- 
ing a single control knob. Loading, focus- 
ing and image positioning are all accom- 
plished in a recess located at the base of 
the screen. The manufacturers state that 
an inexperienced operator can load the 
reader and locate any image on a 100-foot 
roll of indexed film in less than 60 seconds 
without leaving her chair. Over-all di- 
mensions are 36” wide by 33” high by 27” 
deep. The 14” by 14” screen scientifically 
tilted at an angle of 54 degrees enlarges 
documents 23 diameters. 
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Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


(] Microfilm Reader 
Office Safe 
Checkwriter 

Air Circulator 
Office Smoker 

(1 Advertising Displays 
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OFFICE SAFE 


TURDILY constructed of heavy gauge 

furniture steel, this inexpensive office 
safe is equipped with a Yale three-wheel 
screw wedge combination lock with three 
locking bolts. The two safety vault boxes 
have an extra lock and key. Dimensions 
are 301,” high, 1434” wide, and 285%” 


deep. Manufactured by the Cole Steel 
Equipment Company in gray or olive 
green. 
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CHECKWRITER 


_ manually operated checkwriter is 
designed for disbursement operations 
averaging not more than 300 checks at 
one time. A lock makes it inoperable 
except by the person holding the key. 
Positioning stops provide for the accurate 
placing of the protective amount regard- 
less of the size or arrangement of the 
check form. Imprint is through a two- 
color ribbon, shredding indelible ink into 
the fibre of the paper. The Todd Com- 
pany is the manufacturer. 





AIR CIRCULATOR 


HE “Circlaire” may be easily installed 

to a ceiling outlet to provide draft-free 
indirect air circulation throughout the en- 
tire year. Designed by Van Dyke Indus. 
tries for the executive and general office, 
it keeps the air in constant motion thus 
equalizing humidity and temperature. The 
unit is 30” high and 22” wide. 





OFFICE SMOKER 


HIS attractive smoker features 4 

simple fool-proof device for emptying, 
cleaning and replacing the ash receptacle 
in thirty seconds. Manufactured by the 
La Salle Products Company in a combi- 
nation of either stainless steel and chrome 
or old English and solid brass. Height 
2114”, base 11” in diameter and 7 pounds 
in weight, ash receptacle 24,” deep with 
6” inside diameter. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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IFFICE EFFICIENCY 


F EMPLOYEES are lazy, indif- 
ferent, antagonistic, or whatever 
unintelligent, then it is up to the 
manager to do something. What he 
does determines whether or not he 
can join the angelic band of man- 
agers who are people. 

Even if you had a Gestapo agent 
looking over the shoulder of every 
employee in your office you could 
not be sure that you were getting a 
dollar’s worth of work for a dollar 
of pay. As it is, you hope that you 
are getting seventy-five cents’ worth 
of work for a dollar. The experts 
have figured that an office employee 
uses only seventy-five per cent of 
his time in actual work. I am taking 
their word for it. Now you, an 
office manager, have the obligation 
to beat that seventy-five per cent 
figure, and you have to be good to 
do it. 

When you try to measure a good 
day's white-collar work down to a 
gnat’s heel you are sunk. There is 
no business micrometer fine enough 
todo it. Standards of output can be 
set up, but if you are realistic they 
are only brackets. So you can only 
expect what you will get will be 
within the bracket. Two clerks can 
be equal in speed, but one has a 
desk much closer to the water-cooler 
and the pencil-sharpener, not to go 
too far afield. Since you can’t have 
a water-cooler and a pencil-sharp- 
ener and-so-forth next to every desk, 
you will have a variation in output 
tight there. That illustration over- 
simplifies, but it has its element of 
truth, 


Increased Education 
You may think that your work as 
a manager will become easier and 


aasier with the rising tide of educa- 
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ARE MANAGERS PEOPLE? 


by HARRY KING TOOTLE, 
Personnel Manager, 
New York Times (on leave) 


tion. I am not so sure. Speaking 
of managers as a class, I feel that 
they will have to draw more on their 
own resources of intelligence to meet 
the changed conditions. Your prob- 
lem will not be so tough as that of 
the plant or factory supervisor, but 
it will be tough enough. According 
to tests you already have the high- 
est type of employee, except the 
specialists; but it stands to reason 
that when the college education be- 
comes as prevalent almost as the 
high school education is today, your 
entire department will assay a higher 
educational value. Employees will 
have new intellectual vistas. 





ADVERTISING DISPLAYS 


OUR striking window or counter dis- 

plays can be easily assembled from the 
package designed especially for insurance 
agencies by Ad-Craft, Incorporated. The 
three dimensional displays, priced low 
enough for use by the smallest agency, 
are in full color on sturdy display card- 
board. Over-all dimensions are 36” high 
by 30” wide by 8” deep. 


The 


office work will get duller. A job 


What will happen? same 
that has some stimulation for a 
high school graduate may be deadly 
for a college graduate. As there 
are not enough stimulating jobs for 
the hordes of céllege graduates we 
see descending upon us in the years 
to come like swarms of hungry 
locusts, they will have to take jobs 
that satisfy or perhaps even now 
do not satisfy the high school 
graduate. 

I predict that boredom is to be 
one of your greatest enemies you 
will have to fight in the next decade. 
Not your own boredom. Heaven 
knows that you yourself will have 
neither the time nor the reason to 
be bored. I mean the boredom on 
the job which comes to many em- 
ployees because they are intelligent 
people. It shows in fatigue, apathy 
and anxiety. As occupational dis- 
orders these come often from the 
routine of a job which the em- 
ployee feels has no meaning for 
him and from which he fears there 
is no escape. 

The educated youths reach for the 
white-collar jobs. Once they get 
them they look around and say, 
“Where do we go from here?’ As 
you get more and more of this 
calibre of employee, the outlook for 
them will be darker and darker. 

It is no comfort to the young 
employee today to be told, “Work 
hard, young man, and you will get 
ahead.” That was the advice in 1870 
and it was good. It does not hold 
out the same reward today. 

You will have to provide more 
social recognition as an antidote to 
boredom. A man likes the feeling 
that he is trusted to work on his 
own. For the company to cash in 


(Continued on the next page) 








For Better Filing ee 





In Your Microfilming 
USE 


TO MICRODEX 
YOUR RECORDS 





MICROFILMING GIVES YOU: 


e 98° saving in filing and floor space 


e Assured record protection and permanence 


MICRODEXING GIVES YOU 5 PLUS VALUES: 


e You control the operation and inspection of 
every phase of your microfilming. 


You find micro-records faster than originals. 


Your micro-records are certified for possible 
use as legal evidence. 


Your present filing system is permanently 
paralleled on film. 


Your micro-records incorporate controls de 
signed to prevent misfiling. 

You can buy or rent Film-a-record—immediate de- 
livery. The Microdex indexing system is available 
at nominal cost and can be used with whatever make 
of microfilming machine you now have. Write for 
our free booklets on Film-a-record and Microdex 


PHOTO RECORDS DIV., ROOM 140, 315 FOURTII AVE., N. Y. 10 
FOR GREATER BANKING EFFICIENCY — USE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Remiagion Rand 


Film-a-record 





SoundScriber announces 


new, 
exclusive... 
discopying! 





Now.. 
anything you record . 
Important telephone calls, special instructions 
to department heads, confidential instructions 
to field personnel . . . right on your new Sound- 


Scriber . . . and 
accurate record. 


This automatic DISCOPYING feature is 
now available on all SoundScriber dictation 


machines . . . at no additional cost! 


Send the coupon now, for a demonstration 


of this revolutionary development. 


JOUND/CRIBER 


ELECTRONIC DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 





. you may make duplicate discs of 
. right at your desk. 


every one is a permanent, 





The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. BF 6 New Haven 4, Conn. 


Send me information on DISCOPYING. 
NAME 





ADDRESS. 





City. STATE. 
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Managers People—Continued 


on that feeling to the fullest extent, 
the employee must feel that he is 
cashing in too. That brings us to 
salary incentives, and I don’t know 
of a bigger headache than trying to 
work out such a plan for an office 
force. Certainly a good plan would 
be an enemy of boredom. 


You know as well as I do that 
your office staff should share with 
you all the news of company policy, 
company orders and achievements in 
filling them, company standing as 
an appreciated factor in community 
life and welfare, the good record the 
department itself is making. The 
way some managements hold on to 
news reminds me of the way a miser 
fumbles for a nickel to give a blind 
man. Usually when he gets out his 
money the blind man is tapping away 
half a block down the street. So 
the blind man doesn’t get his nickel. 
Management should give out all its 
news up to top-drawer secrets. The 
news gives employees pride in the 
association and pride leads to team- 
work. Certainly it helps combat 
much boredom. 


I have no remedy for boredom. I 
don’t believe any one has. Its causes 
which appear on the surface may 
vary from office to office. Its 
remedy must be a matter of in- 
dividual prescription. All I am do- 
ing now is calling attention to the 
fact that boredom will increase as 
these nine million young people now 
in high school and college complicate 
the problem by taking routine jobs 
with you because there are no other. 


Human Relations 


I am on the side of human nature 
because I think it makes life inter- 
esting. I am in favor of properly 
conditioned human nature because I 
think it makes life sweet. The job 
which some managers have done so 
well that in the doing they have 
made themselves people has been the 
job of conditioning their own human 
nature so admirably that now they 
can'deal wisely with human nature 
in their employees. If we do not 
deal wisely with it in those under us, 
we open the door to the fascist or the 
communist to take over and succeed 
hideously where we have failed in- 


gloriously. It is enlightened self-ip. 
terest which dictates, whether y 
recognize that fact or not. It is part 
of that self-interest which fights for 
the American type of free enterprise, 

If we cannot preserve free enter. 
prise in this country, there wil] he 
no place in industry, commerce o; 
the services for business administra. 
tion as we know it now. 


From an address before the American Map. 
agement Association. 


CHECK YOUR ADVERTISING 


|* YOUR advertising isn’t produc. 
ing results, it is either because of 
not using the right medium, or not 
using properly the one you employ, 
according to Harold E. Taylor of 
the public relations department of 
The American Insurance Group. 
“To my mind,” he says, “what is 
known as ‘Name Advertising’ has 
little value in the insurance business 
because our product is not bought 
by name. And aside from fire and 
automobile insurance, most of the 
other lines are not bought: they are 
sold. Hence your advertising should 
do a selling job.” He stresses the 
fact that the average agent gives too 
little attention to planning his adver- 
tising. “He chooses the medium 
first, when that should come last.” 

Taylor explains that the agent 
should determine how much he can 
afford to spend ; his operating area; 
to whom he wants to sell ; and what 
they need in the way of insurance. 
With those four things in mind, one 
form of advertising should stand out 
above the others as the best way to 
accomplish his purpose. 

He points out that a small agency 
in a small town can give considera- 
tion to all forms of advertising avail- 
able locally because the two are on 
a parallel scale. On the other hand, 
the small agent in a big city should 
hesitate to employ media delivering 
potential customers over a wide area 
because many of them may be located 
out of his operating area. 

He admonishes, “Keep a record 
of the cost and the known results 
of your advertising. If you don't at 
least break even on the known re 
sults, perhaps your advertising needs 
improving.” 
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p 1948 ¢ SECURITY, THE NATION’S WATCHWORD 









n every community there should 
be organized efforts to prevent fires. 
If the American people—the people in 
your community—were alwaysconscious 
of the methods by which lives, jobs and 
property can be saved through fire pre- 
vention, today’s alarming record would 
not exist. 

Every insurance agent has a vital 
stake in the fire safety programs in his 
community. Do you regularly advise all 
your commercial and industrial clients 
on how to get rid of fire hazards in their 
plants and stores? Are you active in the 
local committees and organizations en- 
gaged in teaching and showing people 
how to prevent fires at home? Do you 
take part in clean-up and inspection 
campaigns? If community efforts such as 
these don’t exist where you are, have you 











done everything possible to organize 
them? 

Organizing methods are freely avail- 
able. Several national associations will 
supply you with inspection forms, check 
lists, printed material, complete pro- 
grams for reducing fire hazards and get- 
ting property owners to reduce fire haz- 
ards themselves. If you are not familiar 
with these facilities, we'll be delighted 
to make suggestions. 

Good public relations can only be de- 
veloped where the public is. Fire pre- 
vention can be accomplished only where 
the hazards are. Only the local repre- 
sentatives of the fire insurance industry 
can create the activity and inspire the 
efforts that will bring about a reduction 
in the terrible loss of lives, jobs and 
property caused by fire. 


Security Insurance Companies 


HOME OFFICE: NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
Security Insurance Company of New Haven « The Connecticut Indemnity Company Q¥% 


tht sro. 





* 
The East & West Insurance Company of New Haven *« New Haven Underwriters —— =e 
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aia IN INDUSTRY © ON THE HIGHWAY © IN THE HOME iim 


Fire Prevention 


in Bus Garages and Shops 


fire is an ever present threat in 

a bus garage. Thousands of gal- 
lons of gasoline and fuel oil must be 
used every day, and every gallon 
of gasoline is capable of evaporating 
into 2,000 cubic feet of explosive 
vapor-and-air mixture. The pres- 
ence of flammable vapors in a bus 
garage, plus the fact that ceilings 
must be high and floor areas exten- 
sive, set the stage for rapid spread 
of any fire which gets under way. 
Eternal vigilance is necessary to pre- 
vent flammable vapors from coming 
in contact with sparks and open 
flames. 


Ti: danger of sudden explosive 


Three Sections 


Fire prevention in bus garages and 
shops can be divided into three 
sections. The first is construction, 
the second planning, and the third 
operation. Construction standards 
are well laid out in the codes which 
have been designed by the National 
Fire Protection Association, in co- 
operation with the transit industry 
and other interested organizations. 
Fire resistive and noncombustible 
construction are fundamental in the 
design of a building which is in- 
tended for use as a bus garage. The 
storage area should be separate from 
the shop section, and automatic 
sprinklers are of prime importance 
a fire protection equipment. The 
heating system should be in a sep- 
arate room with the entrance outside 
the garage so that there is no pos- 
sibility of flammable vapors travel- 
ling into the boiler room. The de- 
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W. H. RODDA 


tails of design and construction are 
usually determined by the architects 
and engineers, and maintenance men 
frequently have to make the best of 
sub-standard buildings which they 
have inherited from previous gen- 
erations. All too often the buildings 
are conversions from former occu- 
pancy and not designed for bus 
garages. 





The second part of the fire pre- 
vention job in bus garages and shops 
is that of planning, and this is the 
part to which we will pay closest at- 
tention in this discussion. The fun- 
damental principle of any safety pro- 
gram is to make the safest method 
the easiest method. Let us apply 
that principle to some of the specific 
problems which must be met in the 
prevention of fires in bus garages. 


Various methods are used to cope 
with the fire hazard of cleaning 
engine parts with gasoline. In some 
shops the use of gasoline is pro- 
hibited entirely, and other liquids 
or methods are used for cleaning 
purposes. In other cases the shop 
may use a flammable liquid for 
cleaning, but the process is segre- 
gated so that a fire in the cleaning 
room would not involve the shop 
or garage. In either case there is 
always the temptation for a mechanic 
to use gasoline for washing parts 
where the practice is a definite haz- 
ard. An effective preventive proce- 
dure would make it inconvenient or 
uncomfortable for the mechanic to 
use gasoline for cleaning purposes, 
except in a place or circumstances 
where the hazard is controlled and 
the room designed for such hazard- 
ous operations. It might be so ar- 
ranged that gasoline could not be 
obtained for cleaning purposes ex- 
cept in the location specified. Where 
leaded fuels are used, there is a 
definite health hazard in exposing 
the skin to leaded fuel. This danger 
of lead poisoning should be brought 
to the attention of the mechanics so 
that they would not use leaded gaso- 
line for any purpose where it might 
come in contact with their skin. 


Repair Operations 


It is important that repair oper- 
ations be confined to areas which 
are cut off from the storage garage. 
Only minor adjustments, and oper- 
ations which do not involve the use 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Fire Prevention—Continued 


of welding equipment or other spark 
or flame producing devices should 
be permitted in the garage storage 
area. 


Welding 


It may be difficult to enforce a 
working rule to the effect that weld- 
ing should never be done in the 
storage area. At best, such a rule 
must be enforced by conscious effort, 
unless the physical situation is such 
that the mechanic finds it incon- 
venient to take welding equipment 
into the storage garage. A station- 





ary welding equipment so arranged 
that it cannot be removed from the 
shop would be an effective method 
of enforcing such a rule. Any port- 
able equipment of a_ type 
might be carried conveniently can 
be locked up or placed under the 
supervision of the superintendent of 
maintenance, so that it can be de- 
termined whether the proposed use 
of the equipment is in a safe loca- 
tion. 

When it is necessary to use port- 
able welding equipment in a hazard- 
ous location, it is important to see 
that nearby combustible material is 
shielded and that fire extinguishers 
are ready for instant The 


which 


use. 





A heritage 


that became 
a tradition 














In early-day San Francisco, the ’4gers 
again and again refused to take “ashes” 
for an answer as they saw their tinder 
community repeatedly go up in flames. 
This was the heritage which found ex- 
pression in the organizing of the gallant 
Volunteer Fire Companies, which in 
1863 inspired the founding and naming 
of California’s own insurance company, 
Fireman’s Fund. 

Events soon proved that this heritage 
of perseverance had become a tradition 
in guiding the destiny of the new Com- 
pany. For it was only a few years later, in 
the early ’70’s, that this pioneer Western 
company won the acclaim 
of the nation for overcom- 
ing seemingly insurmount- 
able obstacles to settle all its 
claims in the great Chicago 
and Boston conflagrations. 
And then came April 18, 








“They Wouldn’t Take Ashes for an Answer” — 
an illustrated brochure has been published and 
released by Fireman's Fund in commemoration 
of its 85th Anniversary. 


SAN FRANCISCO + NEW YORK - 





CHICAGO 


1906 and the most severe test any insurance company 
ever faced. Again, like a voice out of its colorful past, 
came the resounding answer to the “challenge of the 
ashes” as Fireman’s Fund settled over eleven million 
dollars in claims to help rebuild its home city. Today, 
with the Strength, Permanence and Stability born of 


85 years of successful operations, Fireman’s 
Fund, now world-wide in scope, still carries on 
the heritage that became a tradition — “they 
wouldn’t take ‘ashes’ for an answer.” 


* BOSTON + ATLANTA + LOS ANGELES 


shields and special fire protection 
equipment should be stored with the 
portable welder, and the mechanicg 
required to: take this _ protectiye 
equipment with the welder. 

It is important that all employees 
in a bus garage and shop understand 
the characteristics of gasoline, The 
fact that the vapors are heavier than 
air causes these vapors to flow into 
depressions and low The 
vapors will stay in a pit or cellar 
until they are removed by some posi- 
tive ventilating force. Under no cir. 
cumstances should there be unventi- 
lated pits or basements in connec. 
tion with bus garages or shops. It 
is not the gasoline liquid which 
burns, but the vapors which it gives 
off at ordinary temperatures. While 
diesel fuel does not give off vaporsas 
readily as gasoline, it is a petroleum 
product which gives off flammable 
vapors when the temperature of the 
liquid is raised to the flash point. 
These vapors, like gasoline, are 
heavier than air and will sink to 
the floor or into depressions. The 
vapors cannot seen and it is 
impossible for a man to detect by the 
sense of smell whether there is a 
flammable mixture of gasoline vapor 
and air. 


areas, 


be 


Smoking Rules 


A major fire hazard in any occu- 
pancy today is that of smoking. It 
seems obvious that smoking should 
not be permitted in the garage or 
shop section of the building, nor in 
any other location where there is a 
possibility of gasoline vapors being 
present. Here again, the most effec- 
tive remedy is to make it convenient 
for the men to smoke in some non- 
hazardous location. It must be rec- 
ognized that smoking cannot be 
stopped. A place should be provided 
where the men can smoke with rela- 
tive safety to their surroundings. 
The use of a wash room for this 
purpose is not adequate, because 
there should be some place where 
the men can sit down and relax 
as they smoke. Some industrial con- 
cerns require that matches and 
lighters be left in locker rooms, 
where smoking rooms are provided. 
This is a rule which is desirable for 
bus garages because of the extreme 
hazard of gasoline vapors. 
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A considerable number of garage 
fres, both in the bus industry and in 
public garages, have occurred as a 
result of carelessness during the 
handling of fuel. About fifteen years 
ago in St. Louis, Missouri, the 
Western Greyhound Lines terminal 
garage was seriously damaged by 
agasoline vapor explosion. The un- 
derground tanks were being filled 
from a railroad tank car, and the 
fuel overflowed through a measuring 
well on top of the ground. It was 
reported that an employee started to 
sweep the gasoline spill into a coal 
hole in a driveway, which sent the 
gasoline down into a furnace room. 
The first error was permitting the 
gasoline to overflow, and a second 
error was the fact that the 
ployee did not recognize, and pre- 
sumably had never been informed of, 
the danger in sweeping gasoline into 
afurnace room where an open flame 


eii- 


was present. 
Chicago Example 


In Chicago in January 1941 a 
large motor truck freight depot was 
destroyed as a result of gasoline 
being permitted to overflow when a 
truck fuel tank was being filled. A 
driver's hob nailed shoes struck a 
spark which ignited the gasoline 
vapors, and the entire building was 
involved in flames when the fire 
department arrived shortly there- 
after. 


Many fires have resulted from the 
fact that gasoline pumps were inside 
a building. In 1942 in Cincinnati 
there was a serious gasoline vapor 
explosion. An automobile backed 
into a gasoline pump which was lo- 
cated inside a building, and broke a 
supply pipe from the tank; at the 
same time jamming the pump switch 
im the “on” position. Gasoline 
poured out onto the floor, and five 
people were killed in the explosion 
which blew out all the walls of the 
building. 


Among the large loss fires of 1947, 
(those in which the loss exceeded 
$250,000) there were three garage 
fires, and already this year there has 
been a bus garage fire in Chester, 
Pennsylvania, with a reported loss 
lose to a million dollars. 


_ Housekeeping is one of the most 
mportant features in any fire pre- 
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ou can help reduce fires and acci- 
dents in your community by active par- 


ticipation in all loss prevention programs. 


Standard of Detroit Group 
STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, DETROIT 
PLANET INSURANCE COMPANY, DETROIT 
PILOT INSURANCE COMPANY, TORONTO 
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vention program. Premises are kept 
much cleaner when cleanliness is the 
easiest way. Fire insurance engi- 
neers recommend the use of self- 
closing metal cans for greasy and 
oily rags, and trash of a sort which 
is likely to accumulate in a bus re- 
pair shop. The self-closing can is a 
practical example of what we mean 
by safety convenience. It is almost 
as easy to step on the treadle and 
open the lid to throw a piece of 
waste into a can, as it is to throw 


it on the floor. These self-closing 
metal cans should be located close 
to all repair operations so that there 
is no temptation for the mechanics 
to throw oily waste and rags under 
a bench or in a corner. 

The third section in our consid- 
eration of fire prevention for bus 
garages is that of operations. It is 
necessary for the supervisory per- 
sonnel to see that the planned pro- 
cedures are carried out as intended. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Construction Contract Bonds 
Supply Contract Bonds 


Bonds guaranteeing honesty of 
public officials and employees 


Court Bonds 
Fiduciary Bonds 


License and Permit Bonds 
Tax Bonds 


All these, and many others, are required by 
laws, ordinances and regulations of govern- 
mental bodies. 


Central Surety agents are well equipped to 
obtain and handle this business. 





CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE @RPORATION 





R. E. McGINNIS, President 
HOME OFFICE KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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GLANTE 


from other Fields 





Fifteen Faets For Salesmen 


ANY economists are con- 
fused. One will say if taxes 
are reduced it would be one 


of the worst things that could hap- 
pen. It would increase excess pur- 
chasing power, aggravate the de- 
mand for goods still in short supply, 
prices would rise still further, pro- 
mote a greater inflationary boom 
and then eventual economic collapse. 
Another economist will say reduc- 
tion of taxes is absolutely essential 
to prosperity, venturesome capital 
is necessary and surplus purchasing 
power can be syphoned off by the 
sale of peace bonds! That’s typical 
of the contradictions that exist in 
the minds of many of our econo- 
mists. Maybe they can afford to 
be confused but the sales people 
of America can’t afford to be con- 
fused; their companies, their in- 
dustries, the American economy 
can't afford to have them confused. 


Know the Facts 


If we are to maintain our pre- 
sent high level of employment and 
income and prevent a depression, we 
must sell the entire output of Amer- 
an industry. To do this our army 
of 10 million sales people have to 
know the facts. Disregarding the 
points in conflict, here are fifteen 
important factors in the situation 
upon which the leading economists 
ot the nation seem to be in agree- 
ment. These are facts which sales- 
men can use effectively in evaluat- 
ing potentials and contacting pros- 
pects and customers. 
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By GENE FLACK 


The fifteen points are as follows: 
1. National income is still 224 
billion dollars a year. In the depth 
of the depression in 1932, the entire 
national income totaled 38 billion 
dollars. 
2. We now have the highest per 
capita purchasing power in our 
history. 





Simplifying a maze of contradictory 
economic forecasts into 15 favorable 
points on which economi-ts agree, Gene 
Flack of New York City, Sales Counsel 
and Director of Advertising for Sunshine 
Biscuits, Inc., and president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Executives, 
maintains that prospects are good for 
a high rate of business if the nation's 
selling force gets back on the ball. 











3. The national income has a 
deeper and broader distribution, 
reaching down to the “have nots.” 

4. The demand for many items 
and services, particularly for durable 
goods, remains unfilled. For ex- 
ample, 10 million homes are still 
needed. Some 15 million automo- 
biles are still wanted. 

5. Industrial production stands 
at 178% in comparison with the 
average of the years 1935-9. 

6. Population has increased 8 
per cent since pre-war. 

7. Between 1940 and 1950 the 
nation is adding 15 million new 
families, with the greater market 
for goods and services that figure 
represents. 

8. Fifty-eight million are now 
employed, 11 million more than pre- 
war. 


9. The banking structure never 
was so strong. It is incapable of 
collapse. 

10. Inventories are still compara- 
tively small; there is no comparison 
with inventories after World War I. 


11. Credit is abundant. Financ- 
ing of purchases could expand the 
economy 2% billion dollars. 


12. Orders for industrial equip- 
ment are at high levels. For exam- 
ple, the steel industry has yet to 
spend 448 million dollars, the tele- 
phone company 200 million dollars 
in new plants and equipment. 


13. Exports have shrunk—only 
because of lack of purchasing power 
abroad. The demand there is greater 
than ever. With the rehabilitation 
of the commerce and industry of 
Europe and Asia, we will enjoy the 
greatest export business in our his- 
tory. 

14. Some prices will decline, 
where costs of raw materials, wages 
and profits will permit. 


15. There is an enormous need 
for public works, which provides a 
backlog in the event of any recession. 

During the war 7 million sales- 
men forgot how to sell. Sales pro- 
motion managers became sales pre- 
vention managers, salesmen became 
allocation engineers, soda clerks be- 
came soda jerks and department 
store sales people became business 
insultants. 

A new sales force also has to be 
trained. Thousands of stores are 
operated by new owners and staffs, 
many unskilled and untrained in 


(Continued on the next page) 
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to assure nation-wide service 
and unquestioned financial 
strength. 


OLD ENOUGH 


to assure mature experience 
and time-tested stability. 


NOT TOO BIG 


tto render fast, efficient, in- 


terested service to Agents and 
their Assureds. 


NOT TOO OLD 


to meet changing conditions 
or to adopt progressive me- 


thods. 


Isn’t that the kind of Com- 
pany you can profitably repre- 
sent and conscientiously 
recommend to your clients? 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


« PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 
ATLANTA 


HOME OFFICE =» 

EASTERN DEPARTMENT 

TERN DEPARTMENT « 

SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT « 

OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
COAST TO COAST 





Sales Slants—Continued 


selling goods. In the food industry 
alone there are 300,000 brand new 
clerks. 

America has never, in any peace- 
time year, sold the entire output 
of its production. With productive 
capacity increased 45% it means 
that year in and year out we will 
have to sell more than 45% more 
than we have ever sold before in 
goods and services if we are to main- 
tain 5314 million people in jobs, 
and maintain a minimum national 
income of 140 billion dollars. There 
are 140 million people in America; 
140 billion dollars means the equiva- 
lent of selling $1,000 to every man, 
woman and child in this country 
every year. Figuring $5.00 as the 
average sale, it will mean making 
10 billion more individual sales than 
have ever been made in any peace- 
time year in the history of this coun- 
try. It will require 3% million 
more sales people than have ever 
been employed in this profession. 
It will mean ‘that you and I and 
our individual companies—if we are 
to do our share in maintaining a 
prosperous American economy—will 
have to set our sights at at least 
a 45% better selling job, and bigger 
selling job, than we have ever done 
before. That will take more sales- 
manship and better salesmanship by 
more salesmen and better salesmen, 
which will mean more selection and 
better selection, more training and 
better training, more supervision and 
better supervision. 

But it can and must be done! 


From an address before the National <Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents 
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STATE COMMISSIONERS 


AWRENCE B. CAREY, Con. 

missioner of Banking and Ingy. 
ance of New Jersey, has resigned 
accept the position of executive yicg 
president of the Trust Company of 
New Jersey. 

Donald Knowlton, whose term as 
Insurance Commissioner of Ney 
Hampshire would have expired op 
June 15, has been reappointed ang 
confirmed for a five-year term. 

Cad P. Thurman of Louisville has 
been appointed Director of Insyr- 
ance of Kentucky succeeding Harry 
B. Wilson. Mr. Thurman has an 
extensive insurance background and 
was state agent of the Continental 
for the past twenty-five years. 


TO SEEK NEW SECURITY 
VALUATION FORMULA 


FS cacsoniaeg 0 tole eg of the Com- 
mittee on Valuation of Securities 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners has authorized 
Leroy Lincoln, president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, to form an industry committee 
to consider a new method of valuing 
investments. Although advocated by 
the life insurance companies, the 
new committee will include 
representatives of the fire and casu- 
alty branches of the industry. It will 
search for a formula to overcome the 
effect of great market fluctuations on 
company statements. 


also 


NEW TYPE SERVICE 


OSPITAL Service Plan of New 

Jersey in cooperation with West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company has 
developed a new and speedier method 
of handling claims through hospitals 
located outside of New Jersey and 
New York. A Code telegraphic serv- 
ice will make available to subscribers 
hospitalized outside the state the 
same prompt action on hospital 
claims as is rendered to subscribers 
hospitalized in New Jersey. No 
charge is involved to subscribers of 
hospitals. Western Union has it- 
augurated the machinery through its 
offices in 15 key cities. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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So You're Going To Make 


for years I know that the 

subject of insurance is a dull 
one. I don’t say this as criticism of 
a business for which I have consider- 
able enthusiasm. I don’t say it to 
make you feel sorry for yourself that 
you should have to listen to a talk 
about insurance. I say it because I 
am not going to talk about insurance 
at all. 

I'm going to talk about people; 
the things that happen to them; the 
drama and the romance of insurance 
as it proves a friend in need when 
misfortune strikes. 


He G been in the business 


Meaning of Insurance 


When you come right down to it, 
insurance has no meaning and no 
existence until something happens to 
somebody. 

How does insurance affect you, 
your lives, your plans, the things you 
possess, your well-being and the 
security of your loved ones? As you 
give this some thought, you will 
automatically adopt an intelligent 
attitude toward your insurance 
needs. 

It has been said by some of us 
in the business, “Insurance is never 
bought—it must always be sold.” 


That’s because many people who do 
not know the meaning of insurance 
regard it as a necessary evil, with 
emphasis on evil rather than neces- 
sary. 


No One Escapes 


Never think that you are going to 
escape trouble and misfortune as you 
go through life. Everyone at some 
time meets misfortune or trouble in 
large or small degree. That is some- 
thing that people like you find it so 
hard to believe. But remember this, 
you can, up to a point, meet today 
the troubles and misfortunes that 
will come your way in the future. 

There, in a nutshell, is the secret 
and the meaning of insurance. 


For June, 1948 


A Speech 


You can protect yourself today 
against many a misfortune by buy- 
ing a policy to cover some hazard 
that might set you back financially 
and seriously tomorrow. You can 
pay, regularly, a small amount that 
we call a premium—a few dollars 
that you won't really miss—in order 
that the “slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune” will not leave you 
stripped of everything you have 
worked so hard and sacrificed so 
long to obtain. 





Insurance men are often called upon 
to address high school students, civic 
gatherings or other groups. To the inex- 
perienced speaker, it may be an event to 
contemplate with dread and, if possible, 
to sidestep. But what an opportunity it 
presents to explain our business, what a 
chance to convince people that any mis- 
conceptions they may have about insur- 
ance are just that—misconceptions. The 
following is an illustration of the type of 
talk which might be given. It is not 
presented as a set speech but only as a 
suggestion, something you can alter, to 
which you can add, or from which you 
can subtract. But first, a word on the 
physical delivery of your address. 

There's an old saying which runs like 
this, It isn't what you say; it's how you 
say it that counts." How do you sound 
when you talk to your clients, or to an 
audience? Do you simply talk between 
your lips, without bringing into play 
your tongue, teeth and lips? You just 
can't pronounce properly the syllables of 
the English language that way. And do 
you have a flat, nasal delivery? How 
strange it is that we don't pay more 
attention to this, since a voice is often 
remembered long after a face has faded 
from memory. Did you ever take the 
time and trouble to have your voice 
trained, not for singing but for talking? 
A good instructor can give you informa- 
tion about your own physical make-up 
and how to use it to advantage in speak- 
ing. The rest is up to you. But there is 
nothing on earth more pleasing than a 
good voice. 











There are some 79 ways by which 
a home owner can avoid loss. This 
brings up a natural question which 
is sometimes expressed belligerently 
by the assertion, “Well, I can’t in- 
sure everything or I would have 
nothing left for other things!” Or 
you may ask, “How can I tell just 
what I should insure against ?” 

The only way a non-insurance 
person can meet that problem is to 


talk confidentially and freely with 
someone whose business it is to make 
a study of the probabilities and the 
effects of misfortunes on individuals 
whose circumstances are such and 
such—as against individuals whose 
circumstances are different in this, 
that or the other way. 


The Agent's Role 


The man who has the answers 
to these questions is your hometown 
agent, or a broker who does business 
with many insurance companies. In 
each case, the responsibilities of these 
men is first and last to the person 
whose insurance needs he is servic- 
ing, and out of whose premiums he 
receives his commission. That’s how 
he makes a living. 

After you have decided what in- 
surance you should carry you will 
then have to decide whether the 
year-by-year cost of such an insur- 
ance program can be made to fit into 
your budget. 

Don’t ever forget this: It is only 
the very rich man who can afford to 
be without insurance. I must hasten 
to add from my personal observa- 
tion, however, that the rich man is 
invariably the one who is adequately 
insured. 


Unintelligent Planning 


Now, we can’t overlook the fact 
that most people run away from 
meeting a reality, and from making 
intelligent plans in advance. Because 
this is so, a lot of people run away 
from an insurance salesman. They 
run as fast as they can, and only 
buy insurance after somebody has 
caught up with them and sold them 
a policy. This usually precludes in- 
telligent planning. 

In most instances this kind of 
buying results in a property owner 
purchasing some single form of 
protection that covers one or possibly 
several hazards, without providing 
for the great many that he may need. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Make a Speech—Continued 


Consequently, when a loss occtirs, it 
catches him unawares, and he often 
finds that while he has carried some 
insurance he is left unprotected when 
some tragedy befalls him. 

Those of us who are versed in 
insurance are reliable and conscienti- 
ous. We want to do a good job. 
We want to protect our customers 
as far as humanly possible. We are 
students of our business as it affects 
you and yours. Some insurance men 
make more of a study of these factors 
than others ; this is true in any busi- 
ness. However, from your stand- 
point it costs you no more to have 
a good insurance counsellor than a 
poor one. Many people have come 
to grief through giving their insur- 
ance to a friend or relative, purely 
on the basis of friendship, rather than 
on the basis of service. 


The Woman's Angle 


I notice that many of you students 
are girls. The strange notion is 
sometimes heard that girls have no 
interest in insurance. Is this true? 
No. Insurance is just as necessary 
to you girls and your well-being as it 
is to men. Insurance affects the 
home, a house which represents 
much sacrifice and saving, the things 
in the home that represent so much 
planning, the family’s future plans, 
the education of children years from 
now, the problem of where the money 
is to come from if the wage earner 
is disabled. In all these things it 
is the woman of the home who is 
most concerned. 

All the families up and down the 
street from me, and the folks up and 
down the street from you, would be 
better prepared by insurance to meet 
misfortune if the woman of the house 
had been given a chance to view the 
whole picture of what might happen, 
and what insurance can be carried to 
meet it. So don’t you girls ever get 
the idea that insurance is of no con- 
cern to you. 


One Example 


Take just one example. An auto- 
mobile accident occurs; a court 
judgment is rendered and there is 
no insurance; the house has to be 
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sold and the car is sold. You can 
imagine what happens to the family, 
to the man and to his wife. He re- 
tains his job; he has to keep up his 
living standards; he goes to work 
in much the same way. The worry, 
the scheming, the doing without, the 
heartaches, all fall on the wife, who 
must bear the brunt of the tragedy. 

The only thing above all that is 
vital to family life is the assurance of 
continuity of income. The house 
can’t be paid for, the family can’t be 
fed, the installment payments can’t 
be met unless a steady income is 
assured. You don’t often hear about 
“income insurance”; people usually 
call it accident and health insurance. 

So you see from these brief refer- 
ences that there is a lot of drama to 
insurance. Perhaps something of 
what I feel about it might be ex- 
pressed in some such way as this: 
Insurance is essentially a warm, 
friendly, personal, human instrument 
for helping people over the rough 
spots in life. 


—Fireman’s Fund Record 


EXPLAIN THE EXPOSURE 


O BUSINESS is proof against 

losses chargeable to the dishon- 
est, get-rich-quick schemes of em- 
ployees. 

Here are a few of the many meth- 
ods which have been used by un- 
scrupulous persons to line their own 
pockets at the expense of the com- 
pany for which they worked. These 
cases were not “dreamed up.” They 
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actually happened. These 20 cagy 
are only a sample of the thi 
which can be, and have been, done: 

1. Paying. bills to fictitious firms 
and cashing checks through a 
dummy. 

2. Invoicing goods too cheaply 
and securing cash rebate from cys. 
tomer. 

3. Accepting inferior material of 
improper pricing in collusion with 
others. 

4. Permitting merchandise to he 
carried off and dividing proceeds 
from its sale. 

5. Failure to record sales and 
pocketing the cash. 

6. Overstating cash discounts or 
other returns on customers’ accounts. 
and pocketing the difference between 
the true amount and the amount en- 
tered on the books. 

7. Theft of merchandise. 

8. Staging fake hold-ups or bur- 
glaries to hide shortage. 

9. Padding pay roll by using ficti- 
tious names or overstating time or 
wages. 

10. Forging checks. 

11. Misappropriating petty cash 
by entering fictitious vouchers for 
travel expense, stamps, etc. 

12. Padding cash expenditures. 

13. Raising checks, then destroy- 
ing vouchers returned by bank. 

14. Raising cancelled checks re- 
turned by bank to cover up unaw- 
thorized withdrawals. 

15. Pocketing collections and 
charging off accounts receivable to 
bad debts. 

16. Entering false footings to hide 
cash misappropriations. (Totals in 
cash receipts book, for example, may 
be understated to hide recorded re- 
ceipts not deposited, or the cash dis- 
bursement totals may be overstated.) 

17. Check kiting. (A check is 
drawn at the end of an accounting 
period in one bank account and de- 
posited in another without debiting 
the first bank account until the sub- 
sequent period.) 

18. Lapping, delaying entries to 
hide shortage. (A check is received 
and is not entered, but is deposited 
to cover shortage in cash receipts.) 

19. Removal of ledger sheets to 
hide shortage. 

20. Stealing securities and pro- 
fessing ignorance as to how they 
“disappeared.” 


—Ohio Casualty Pointers 
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Automobile Liability Insurance — 

insurer Held Liable for Mistake of 

Agent in Not Providing Complete 
Coverage 


A truck was covered by a liability 
policy which provided that the cov- 
erage should not apply while the 
automobile was being used for the 
towing of any trailer or semi-trailer 
which was not covered by like insur- 
ance with the company. While the 
truck was towing an uninsured 
trailer it was involved in an accident 
in which a small boy was killed. The 
insurer denied liability. 

In an action brought by the in- 
sured against the insurer to recover 
the expense incurred in defending a 
suit against him brought by the 
parents of the deceased boy, it de- 
veloped that the agent of the insurer, 
who issued the policy, knew that the 
truck and trailer were constantly 
used as a unit by the insured. He 
had previously written the risk and 
had previously provided full cover- 
age. The agent admitted on the 
witness stand that the failure to in- 
sure the trailer was a mistake, and 
that he had promised the insured 
to provide complete coverage. The 
Court, therefore, held that the deal- 
ings between the insured and the 
agent of the insurer amounted to an 
oral contract of insurance which was 
binding upon the insurer, although 
the additional premium for the cov- 
erage upon the trailer had not been 
charged and collected. American 
Casualty Co. v. Rightor, (1948, Sup. 
Ct, Ark.) 200 S. W. (2d) 736. 

_ The holding of the Arkansas court 
isin conformity with the general rule 
to the effect that oral contracts for 
msurance entered into by general 
agents, or by duly authorized agents 
acting in such respect within the 
ostensible scope of their authority, 


For June, 1948 
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are binding on the insurance com- 
pany which they represent. An 
agent authorized to make the neces- 
sary surveys, and negotiate and con- 
clude all the terms of the contract, 
and to fill up and countersign poli- 
cies, may bind his company by an 
oral contract to issue a policy. See 
29 Amer. Juris., page 151. 


Automobile Liability Insurance — 
Failure of Insured to Give Reasonable 
Notice of Accident, and Failure to 
Cooperate by Appearing at Trial, 
Held Not to Relieve Insurer of 
Liability 


In what appears to be a rather 
surprising decision, the Supreme 
Court of Michigan, by a divided 
court, held that the failure of an in- 
sured to give reasonable notice of 
an accident and to appear at the trial 
of the damage suit against him did 
not relieve the insurer of liability. 
Kennedy v. Dashner, (December, 
1947) 30 N. W. (2d) 46. 

The facts as reported in the opin- 
ion reveal that one Dashner was 
covered by an automobile liability 
policy containing the usual clauses 
requiring cooperation on the part of 
the insured and requiring him to 
give the insurer notice of the occur- 
rence of an accident “as soon as 
practicable.” 

The insured car was involved in 
an accident on June 22, 1945, when 
it struck a pedestrian at a crossing. 
It was being driven at the time by 
a son of the insured, who was later 
convicted and sent to prison for 
leaving the scene of an accident. The 
first notice that the insurer received 
of the accident was 47 days after 
the occurrence and this notice was 
given by the injured claimant’s at- 
torney. Dashner, the insured, gave 





notice of the accident 70 days after 
it occurred. Suit was later instituted 
against Dashner, which the insurer 
defended after notifying Dashner 
that no liability was being assumed 
by it. Dashner was notified of the 
date of the trial by the insurer and 
told to be present. When he did not 
appear, the trial was adjourned to 
a later date and Dashner was notified 
by registered letter and was urged 
to appear and to cooperate in the 
defense. Again he did not appear. 
The case was tried and resulted in 
a judgment against Dashner. 

Garnishment proceedings 
then instituted against the insurer 
to collect the judgment. The in- 
surer denied liability because of the 
breach by Dashner of the two im- 
portant conditions of the policy. The 
majority of the court held that the 
breach of the notice and the coopera- 
tion clauses of the policy by Dashner 
did not relieve the insurer of lia- 
bility. It was the opinion of the 
majority that the insurer must show 
prejudice resulting to it from the 
failure of the insured to comply with 
these conditions. It was further held 
that under the facts presented no 
prejudice had resulted to the in- 
surer. While the court admitted 
that the investigation of the accident 
by the insurer had been delayed by 
the failure to give reasonable notice, 
the court was of the opinion that the 
insured had not been prejudiced 
thereby—“as an inquiry at the local 
police department would have dis- 
closed considerable information with 
respect to the claim.” 

The court also found that no 
prejudice had resulted to the insurer 
by the failure of the insured to ap- 
pear at the trial in which he was 
the defendant—He was not an oc- 
cupant of the car at the time of the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Che yo \ME BOND MAN” 
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Are you known as “the bond man” to the 
attorneys in your town? Do you get first call for 
probate bond business? 

Most important to the agent who gets and 
keeps this profitable business is a company that will 
equip him for fast and efficient handling of probate 
bonds. 

Ohio Casualty provides that service. Here’s 
how one veteran O. C. agent describes it: 


“It is a genuine pleasure to go into the field backed 
by a department where ‘good cld horse sense’ is 
a component part of its underwriting. Our setup 
on Probate Bonds entitles us to a substantial share 
of the available business in our territory .. .” 


Enthusiastic agents all over the nation 
acclaim our time-saving short-form order blank, 
our short-cut, streamlined handling of probate 
business—a procedure so simple that bonds can 
be arranged for over the telephone. 





Inquiries are welcomed from responsible agents. 
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, redline COMPANY 


Home Office - Hamilton, Ohio 
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Judge Says—Continued 


accident, and probably could have 
offered no_ testimony pertaining 
thereto.” 

In a well-considered opinion, Jus. 
tice Dethmers of the Michigan coy 
expressed a strong dissent based 
upon three grounds: First, fe 
pointed out that the parties had con. 
tracted in plain and unambiguous 
language that reasonable notice by 
the insured (‘‘as soon as practicable” 
is generally construed to mean 
within a reasonable time) should be 
a condition precedent to liability 
The majority of the court, in limit. 
ing this condition precedent to lia- 
bility solely to those instances jp 
which the insurer’s rights have been 
prejudiced, were in fact inserting a 
new provision in the policy which 
had never been agreed to by the 
parties. 

Secondly, Justice Dethmers was 
of the opinion that the insurer had 
been prejudiced by the delayed no- 
tice, as it had been deprived of the 
valuable opportunity of interviewing 
the claimant and perhaps obtaining 
a written statement from him before 
he had employed or had consulted 
an attorney. 

With respect to the breach of the 
cooperation clause by the insured’s 
failure to appear at the trial, in which 
he was the defendant, Justice Deth- 
mers, citing much respectable au- 
thority to support him, was of the 
opinion that he considered this to be 
most prejudicial to the interests ot 
the insurer. The fact that the mn- 
sured was not a witness to the acci- 
dent was not conclusive of the mat- 
ter. Every person familiar with the 
trial of jury cases knows that the 
case of an individual defendant is 
seriously prejudiced if he is not per- 
sonally present at the trial. Even i 
the liability of a defendant is ad- 
mitted or is conclusively established, 
it cannot be doubted that the um 
explained absence of a defendant 
would influence the mental attitude 
of a jury in assessing damages. 


SIMPSON BILL TO PRESIDENT 


HE Simpson Casualty Insurance 

Rating bill for the District o 
Columbia which was approved by 
the Senate April 26 has been passed 
by the House of Representatives and 
sent to the President for his sig- 
nature. 
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Aetna Life Companies: Richard G. 
Capen, a member of the home office 
engineering and inspection department of 
the Aetna Casualty and Surety Company, 
has been appointed assistant supervising 
engineer at the New York office of the 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies. 

The following changes have been made 
by the two fire subsidiaries—Automobile 
and Standard Fire Insurance Companies : 
C. T. Merwin, who formerly supervised 
the inland marine business of the New 
England department, has been named 
manager of the southern marine depart- 
ment at Houston. Mr. Merwin succeeds 
H. I. Schweppe, who has resigned to 
enter the agency business in Houston. 
Clarence E. Ludwig has been appointed 
state agent in Michigan succeeding the 
late H. L. Ridenour. He will be assisted 
by Gerrit S. Collier, who has been named 
special agent. Maurice E. Guillet has been 
appointed special agent for the north- 
western territory. 


x a 


American-Associated: Judson B. Had- 
ley has been advanced to the position of 
claims manager at the Kansas City office 
succeeding C. William Garver, who has 
resigned to enter private law practice. 
Fred W. Perabo has been appointed 
daims manager of the Houston, Texas, 
office succeeding Edward Becker. 


xa 


American Casualty Cos.: Branch 
dices have been opened in the Liberty 
Life Building, Charlotte, North Carolina, 
ad the Virginia Building, Richmond, 
Virginia. J. Frank Wood, formerly 
manager of the Columbia service office, 
is in charge of the Charlotte office with 
Walter Stump, who has been transferred 
itom the home office underwriting de- 
partment, in charge of underwriting. Tom 
Deibert has been promoted from the home 
fice underwriting department to operate 
out of the office as field representative. 
The Richmond office is under the man- 
agement of H. W. Taylor, who was 
lormerly manager of the Raleigh service 
fice. Clair P. Kessler, formerly of the 
tome office underwriting department, is 
m charge of underwriting. Charles B. 
Wilkinson is in charge of the claim 
t. 


x kk 


American Insurance Group: Special 
‘gent Clinton D. Shepherd has been 
‘ansferred from the home office in 
, to Trenton, New Jersey. 
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American International Undrs.: i’. 
Winthrop Clement, who recently resigned 
as executive vice president of the National 
Association of Insurance Brokers, has 
joined this organization as manager of 
its newly established personal insurance 
division. 


x * * 


American Surety: The business of 
agents and brokers in Manhattan and in 
nearby up-state counties will now be 
handled by the group branch office at 80 
John Street, New York. The office will 
continue under the direction of W. R. 
Ehrmanntraut, present manager, who will 
be joined by members of the New York 
Casualty Company staff transferred from 
111 John Street. Business for agents and 
brokers in Brooklyn, Queens and Long 
Island will be handled by the group 
branch office in Brooklyn which has been 
moved to 16 Court Street. Edward D. 
Sadler, present manager, becomes resident 
vice president of this group branch office 
and Randolph E. Brown, present manager 
of the metropolitan branch office of the 
New York Casualty Company, becomes 
manager. 


= @ 


Anchor Casualty: R. L. Bernard, for- 
merly executive state agent in the home 
office, has been named superintendent of 
agencies. 


x *k * 


Atlantic Companies: Vice president 
Seth C. Hetherington, who has been in 
charge of production, has been named to 
assist president J. Arthur Bogardus and 
executive vice president F. B. Tuttle in 
connection with their administrative 
duties. Robert M. Perce, formerly as- 


sistant field manager, succeeds Mr. 
Hetherington as production manager. 
Walter A. Behan, formerly assistant 


metropolitan manager, has been named 
metropolitan manager to succeed Percy 
Brough retired. John C. Schuler has re- 
signed to manage the Anchor Agency 
office in Louisville, Kentucky. 


xk * 


Bituminous Casualty: F. D. Santry, 
formerly manager of the Carbondale, 
Illinois, claim office, has been appointed 
assistant manager of the company’s .'1im 
department. He is succeeded in Carbun- 
dale by Owen Jeffreys, formerly an in- 
vestigator in the Chicago claim office. 


HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 





Durance & Maltman: The head office 
of this firm of insurance adjusters has 


been moved to 14 King Street, East, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Se &° 2 
Employers’ Group: Henry S. Stone, 


formerly superintendent of the aviation 
department, has been made superintendent 
of the reinsurance department. He will 
handle all reinsurance, both casualty and 
fire. 


xk * 


Fireman's Fund Group: The Syracuse 
service office has been moved to 214 State 
Tower Building, Syracuse, New York. 

Boyd S. Chiles has been appointed 
superintendent of the fire service and 
improved risk department succeeding 
Philip F. Kingsley, recently appointed 
agency superintendent in charge of pro- 
duction. Albert C. Durand has been ap- 
pointed field assistant in San Mateo 
County. Field assistants Robert H. Brown 
and Robert F. Plumbe have been pro- 
moted to the position of special agent. 
Ralph B. Band has been made special 
agent in the Portland area assisting state 
agent Henry Stanton. 

The Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Com- 
pany announced that: James H. Minor 
has been appointed supervising adjuster 
for the automobile and casualty claims 
departments in Portland, Oregon, and 
John E. Goggin has been assigned to the 
Portland claims staff as adjuster. H. Mur- 
ray Alexander has been made special 
agent for the indemnity and automobile 
departments in the western Washington 
territory (excluding the city of Seattle). 
A pavroll audit department has been 
established at 460 Stuart Building, Seattle, 
Washington, under the direction of Jack 
HasBrouck. George F. Vanderhule has 
been appointed resident payroll auditor in 
Denver. 


x & @ 


Fidelity & Deposit: Alexander Greene & 
Company, Inc., 83 Maiden Lane, New 
York City, has been appointed general 
agent by the American Bonding Company. 


x * * 


George Rogers Clark: Ver! C. Kellogg 
is now associated with this company and 
the Pioneer Life Insurance Company as 
actuary. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Glens Falls Group: Glens Falls Under- 
writers has appointed the Ed. P. Cos- 
griff Company, 210 Ninth Street North, 
Fargo, as general agents to handle its 
fire, automobile, inland marine and marine 


business in the state of North Dakota. 
x * * 
Hartford Accident: Melvin WM. 


Thweatt, formerly superintendent of the 
bond department of the Cincinnati branch 
office, has been appointed manager of the 
Detroit service office succeeding Morris 
W. Schryver, who has been placed in 
charge of the claim department at Olean, 
New York. 

New claim offices have been opened at 
the Second National Bank Building, 
Saginaw, Michigan (Alfred J. Marx- 
hausen in charge); 520 Dewey Street, 
North Platte, Nebraska (Gerald E. 
Warner in charge); and the G. Daniel 
Baldwin Building, Erie, Pennsylvania 
(E. J. Murphy in charge). 


xk & 


Hartford Steam Boiler: D. H. Tester, 


formerly special agent in the Seattle, 
Washington, area, has been transferred 
to the Detroit department. R. L. Le- 
Rocque, who was previously headquar- 
tered in Portland, Oregon, has succeeded 
Mr. Tester in Seattle. 


xk * 


Home Fleet: Raymond F. Fogarty has 
been named marine special agent for the 
Los Angeles metropolitan area for the 
Home Insurance Company. He is suc- 
ceeded in his former position of chief 
underwriter for the marine department 
in the Los Angeles office by Robert 
Morrill. 

Joel S. Snyder has been named man- 
ager of the Memphis, Tennessee, office 
of the Home Indemnity Company. 


xk * 


Marsh & McLennan: The Chicago office 
has been moved from 164 West Jackson 
Boulevard to 231 South La Salle Street. 


National American Fire: Clive E. 
Heckenlively has been appointed assistant 
secretary. 


x * * 


National Surety: Ellis H. Carson, for- 
merly vice president of the Royal- 
Liverpool Group, has been named vice 
president in charge of multiple line 
underwriting. He will join the organiza- 
tion on July 1. 


x * * 


Northwestern Mutual: Fred 4. Sher- 
man, prominent midwestern fire preven- 
tion expert, has been named chief en- 
gineer. He will assume the responsibilities 
for supervision of inspection and fire 
prevention activities. Deane G. Hutton 
has been made special agent and Frank 
Forshall, inspector, in the western Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Iowa territories. 


2s & @& 


Norwich Union Group: Frank C. 
Mentzer has been given supervision of 
the state of Wisconsin succeeding K. S. 
Sturdevant, who resigned. Lynn B. Felli- 
son, state agent for Missouri, has also 
been assigned the supervision of the 
southern part of Illinois. 


x * * 


Ohio Farmers: LalVon Rex, who has 
been special agent in the Toledo office, 
has been transferred to the Michigan 
state agency at Grand Rapids to assist 
state agent Thad S. Troy. 


. eo ee 
Patterson Adjustment Bureau: A 
branch office has been opened at 608 


Tampa Street, Tampa, Florida. 





FOR SALE: Medium sized general 
insurance agency in delightful South- 
ern city—Excellent opportunity priced 
reasonable for quick sale. Inquire 
98-C, Best’s Insurance News, 75 Ful- 
ton Street, New York 7, N. Y. 











Providence Washington: Philip § p 
Carpenter has been named manager oj 
the inland marine department of thy 
company and its affiliate, the Anchy 
Insurance-Company. 

xf ff 


Rollins Burdick Hunter Co.: Thomas j 
Ocasek has joined the engineering stag 
of these Chicago insurance brokers, 

= & ® 


Security Group: Louis J. Dreyer has 
been named state agent for west Penp. 
sylvania and West Virginia. Marion 
McCown has been appointed state agen 
for North and South Carolina succeeding 
J. C. Leech, who has been transferred t) 
the home office where he will take » 
executive duties. : 
ae a 


Standard Casualty of South Dakote: 
William H. Green, formerly a field repre. 
sentative for the Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Company, has been appointed 
agency manager. 

= 2 & 


Standard of Detroit Group: Lloyd | 
Goulet, formerly assistant manager of the 
agency department in the home office, has 
been named manager of the Kansas City 
service office succeeding Chester A. Miles 
who resigned recently to go with the firm 
of R. B. Jones & Sons. 

T. J. Gallarno has been placed in 
charge of claims at the Syracuse claim 
office. He is succeeded as claim repre- 
sentative in Bridgeport, Connecticut, by 
J. F. Hansen. A. C. Hauptman, formerly 
claim representative at the New York 
City and Syracuse claim offices, has been 
placed in charge of claims at the Water- 
town, New York, office. J. J. Boller, 
formerly claim representative at Water- 
town, has been assigned to the Chicago 
claim department. 


k ok 
Stewart, Smith ([lllinois) Inc.: Leo 8 


Menner, formerly assistant secretary of 
Millers National Insurance Company, has 
joined this organization, representatives 
of Lloyd’s of London, as vice president 
specializing in fire and marine lines and 
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reinsurance. 








Yaysion, Fire, and Coaally Insurance Company 
General Insurance Corporation 
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JOHN M. FERGUSON, JR. 
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INTER-OCEAN 
COMP ARY 


NEW YORK »% 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 





REINSURANCE 


JOHN ST 


ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS 


Association of Cas. & Surety Cos.: 
William E. McKell, president of the New 
York, Casualty Company and vice presi- 
dent of the American Surety Company, 
was elected president and Joseph 
Matthai, executive vice president of the 
United States Fidelity and (Guaranty 
Company, vice president at the annual 
meeting. J. Dewey Dorsett and Ray 
Murphy were re-elected general manager 
and general counsel, respectively. 


= @& fF 


Health & Accident Undrs. Confer- 
ence: V. J. Skutt, vice president of the 
Mutual Benefit Health and Accident As- 
sociation, was elected president for 1948- 
49 at the annual meeting. Elected first 
vice president was Robert Neal, vice 
president of North American Accident 
Insurance Company. New second vice 
president is C. E. Waller, president of 
Professional Insurance Corporation, and 
secretary is J. W. Scherr, Jr., executive 
vice president of Inter-Ocean Insurance 
Company. 
ef @ 


National Association of Insurance 
Brokers: With the resignation of W. 
Winthrop Clement, the executive direction 
has been assumed by Judge Elmer W. 
Sawyer. George F. Middleton, Chicago, 
has been elected president; John Lang- 
horne, New York, and Nelson J. Birk- 
holm, San Francisco, vice presidents ; and 
Roy H. Deben, New York, treasurer. 


For June, 1948 


National Board of Fire Undrs.: Robert 
I’, Carroll, formerly of the engineering 
department of Aero Insurance Under- 
writers, has joined the public relations 
staff to do writing and publicity assign- 
ments. 


x @& @ 


National Bureau of Casualty Undrs.: 
At the annual meeting, iVilliam Leslie 
was re-elected general manager and Al- 
bert E. Spottke, secretary. 


x * * 


National Fire Protection Ass'n: /o/n 
L. Wilds, president of the Protection Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company, has been 
elected president. Also elected were: 
Vice presidents, A. H. S. Stead, Mont- 
real, Canada, and Russell 
Providence, R. I.; secretary-treasurer, 
Hovey T. Freeman, Providence, R. 1.; 
chairman of the board of directors, 
George W. Elliott, New York City. 





HENRY DIMLING 


24-hour service—companies 


only 
CASUALTY — ALL AUTO- 
MOBILE — CARGO — IN- 
LAND MARINE — TRAILER 
HOMES 


416 West 8th Street, 
Los Angeles 1/4, Cal. 
VAndike 1068—Day or Night 











Grinnell, 


Alvah Small, president of Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories, has been designated 
chairman of the newly organized elec 
trical section. 


x «* * 


National Safety Council: /. WW’. Braun, 
vice president and chief engineer of Em- 
ployers Mutual of Wausau, has been 
appointed chairman of the small plant 
safety committee of the industrial con- 
ference. 


ee & 


Savings Banks Insurance Forum: The 
following officers have been elected to 
serve for the coming year: Chairman, 
William H. Intemann, Central Savings 
Bank; vice chairman, Quintin Frazier, 
East River Savings Bank; and secretary- 
treasurer, George Slayback, Brooklyn 
Savings Bank. 


x * * 


Surety Association of America: The 
association re-elected Martin W. Lewis 
general manager, and John L. Kirkwood 
and E. Vernon Roth secretaries; and re- 
appointed Elmer C. Anderson, John F. 


FitsGerald, Philip T. Morehouse and 
Peter A. Zimmermann assistant «secre- 
taries, and David Torter educational 
director. 
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You clutter the stairway with buckets, brooms 
and other things you intend to put away later. 
You know you're risking a dangerous fall for 





Your time may come-—just as it did for 16,800 
people who were killed by falls in 1947. You 
can help prevent falls in your home by keep- 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS PUBLISHED IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST BY 


yourself or someone in your family. But you 
take a chance. Sometimes you get away 
with it, but... 


ing stairways clear and in good repair. And 
remember — be careful, the life you save may 
be your own! 


&, An official public 
service message 
prepared by The 
Advertising Coun- 
cil in cooperation with the 
National Safety Council. 
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LEAD FOR BOND SALES 


s 

4 AVE you ever told local funeral 

directors that you write fiduciary 
bonds? It has been demonstrated 
that they are a definite source of 
leads to this desirable class of busi- 
ness. An agent in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, called on approximately 
twenty funeral homes about a year 
ago. To quote him: 

“The response was most encour- 
aging. Most of them said they had 
received inquiries from the de- 
ceaseds’ families as to where the 
necessary bonds might be obtained. 
| discussed with each funeral direc- 
tor the possibility of suggesting our 
office as a likely source for this type 
of bond. I said we were well 
equipped to handle this business and 
their customers would receive the 
best of treatment. They all said 
they would gladly recommend our 
office and suggested we leave a 
supply of business cards to be used 
in such cases. We have since been 
receiving applications from these 
sources. Just the other day a young 
lady was directed to us by a certain 
funeral home and we wrote a $5,000 
administrator’s bond for her. That 
came in a full year after we had 
contacted the funeral home. 

In order to further stimulate busi- 
ness from these sources I am going 
to follow up the calls I made a year 


” 
—The Hartford Agent 


ago. 
OFFER IT TO THEM 


HE danger of damage suits and 

claims has been driven home with 
millions of people through magazine 
articles. They know they need com- 
prehensive personal liability insur- 
ance. But they probably don’t know 
what to call it. And they certainly 
won't buy it until somebody offers 
it to them. 


Security Grout 
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CING TIPS 


from The HOME OFFICE 


TWO OUT OF THREE 


URRICANES in the north Atlantic in 
1938 and 1944 cost boat owners millions 
of dollars. About two out of every three 
boats were uninsured. On rivers, lakes, in- 
land waterways, bays and inlets of the vast 
coastline of the United States can be seen 
abundant evidence of the need for yacht 
insurance to cover every phase of this popu- 
lar pastime. 
—Fireman's Fund Record 


FERTILE FIELDS 


HE record high level of the 
national income, benefiting the 
great mass of families and busi- 
section of the 
country, fertile field for 
profitable cultivation of many lines 
of insurance for every agent. 


nesses in every 


opens a 


Rising purchasing power has 
created a whole new class of pros- 
pects—men and women who previ- 
ously have regarded certain types of 
insurance as beyond their means. 
Many are already “sold” on the idea 
of protecting themselves with such 
coverages but have postponed buying 
because they felt they could not 
alford it. In addition, many busi- 
big and little—now are in a 
position to increase their coverages. 

Many lines suggest themselves as 
ideal for development in view of the 
existing public purchasing power. 
Among them: 


nesses 


Personal accident coverages of all 
types for men, women and students. 
Families which to your personal 
knowledge are enjoying new finan- 
cial prosperity should be solicited. 
Where a small policy is held, efforts 
should be made to convert it into a 
standard limit coverage. 

Burglary insurance both for resi- 
dences and business of all kinds. 
Families with new possessions are 
candidates for such insurance. Oc- 
cupants of new homes should be 





canvassed, and other families which 
give evidence of needing the protec- 
tion and being able to atford it. 
Increased business all along the 
line suggests the need for burglary 
and robbery protection afforded by 
one of the various policies designed 
for ofthces and mercantile establish 
ments. men, doctors, 
lawyers, engineers and dentists are 


Professional 


also good prospects. 

Glass insurance is always a good 
seller. 
situation can easily be sold on the 
value of protecting their display 
windows with insurance as a means 
of securing quick replacement ser- 
vice. 


Merchants in a competitive 
| 


Much new interior glass is 
being installed and = should’ be 
covered. 


For all business concerns and the 


better class of householders, the 
owners, landlords and tenants lia- 
bility coverage is always a good 


seller in times of high income. 
l‘orgery insurance, too, can be sold 
more easily to new prospects when 
times are good. 

A wide market exists for fidelity 
bonds, particularly among _ the 
smaller business establishments and 
industries. With larger payrolls and 
increased flow of money, many con- 
cerns previously uninterested can 
now be sold on the idea of protecting 
their with fidelity bonds. 
Many customers already on your 
books will need higher limits of 
bonding coverage due to business 
expansion. 


assets 


Contract bonds are being required 
in greater 
pansion of industrial building and 
the stimulation of housing construc- 
tion. 


number because of ex- 


Boiler and machinery insurance is 
always essential for industrial plants 
and heating boiler coverage for all 
such installation. 

—The Marylander 
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Fire Prevention—from 83 


No procedure can be considered as 
fixed or unchangeable. \Where any 
considerable number of employees 
short-cutting the 
unsafe 


are found to be 
procedure, or using 
method, it is an indication that the 
Investiga- 


some 


procedure is incorrect. 
tion should be made to determine 
what changes are needed in the pro- 
cedure so that the employees will 
follow a safe practice. 
Safe Habits 

It is extremely important to train 
employees in safe habits. It does 
not do any good to provide fire 
alarm boxes if the employees do not 
remember where they are when fire 
breaks out. A few years ago an in- 
stance which occurred in Joliet, Ilh- 
nois, illustrates what may happen 
when employees are not properly 
trained. The night watchman dis- 
covered a fire in an industrial plant 
and ran ten blocks to the nearest 
fire station to turn in an alarm, 
passing four fire alarm boxes on the 





Special Coverages for Special Risks 


Wherever you are, you're close to plenty of pros- 
pects who need AND WANT insurance specially 
designed to cover the unusual hazards they must 
incur. It's easy and profitable to convert them 
into policyholders with these typical special 
coverages issued by the Provident: 


ATHLETIC COVERAGES 


(for student, amateur and semi-pro teams) 


SUMMER CAMPER’'S POLICY 


(for entire camp enrollment) 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL and COLLEGE PLANS 
(for entire student body) 


VOLUNTEER FIREMEN’S POLICY 
(issued on both individual and blanket forms) 


We'll send full information in exchange 
for a letter outlining your qualifications. 


way. The delayed alarm helped to 
turn a small fire into a big fire. This 
watchman’s employer should have 
pointed out to him the nearest fire 
alarm and should 
structed him how to use it, so that 
his mental processes would have 
been trained to think in terms of 
that fire alarm when the fire 
occurred. 

The same thing is true in the 
of fire extinguishers. An 
who has never had a fire 


box have in- 


box 


handling 
employee 
extinguisher in his hand cannot be 
expected to use it correctly in case 
of fire. There is an old adage among 
firemen that a man does not know 
how to fight fire until he has tried it 
with the heat of the flame in his face. 
Every mechanical employee should 
have an opportunity to handle fire 
extinguishers and use them on live 
fires. An opportune time for such 
drills is at annual recharge period 
when the extinguishers are cleaned 
and recharged. The discharging of 
the extinguishers can be done by the 
employees in practice fire fighting. 
It is that a location 
should be used for such demonstra- 


obvious safe 
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or near the garage but at a location 
remote from any building. 


The problem of providing fire es 
tinguishers for a bus garage and 
repair shop is not a simple one 
There is no one extinguisher which 
is satisfactory for use on all kinds 
of fires. Fires in the interior of 
buses, and in the accumulations of 
trash which are removed trom the 
buses and shops, are usually in or 
dinary combustible material such as 
paper The _ best 
guisher for this type of fire is one 
where the medium 
consist of water or a water solution. 


and extin- 


rags. 
extinguishing 


The soda-acid extinguisher or a foam 
type fire extinguisher, or a stand- 
pipe and hose are the best means of 
combating this type of fire. 


Water is also the best extinguisher 
for fires in tires. As a matter of 
fact, a deep seated fire in a tire which 
has resulted from self-generated heat 
from running on a flat tire may be 
extremely difficult to extinguish even 
with water, because the water does 
not penetrate easily into the burn- 
ing rubber. 


"Wet Water" 


During the past few vears there 
have been many experiments in con 
nection with “wet water.” Ordinary 
water will not penetrate into closely 
packed substances such as sponge 
rubber, baled cotton and upholstery 
materials. This inability of water to 
penetrate is due to what is known 
as the surface tension of the liquid, 
which prevents it from going into 
very fine spaces. This surface ten- 
sion may be broken down by addi- 
certain chemicals to the 
water. “Wet water” will penetrate 
baled cotton and sponge rubber. Fire 
fighters who have been experiment- 
ing with this new development re- 
port that it is highly successful in the 
treatment of fires in kind of 
closely packed material. Only about 
one-third as much water is needed 
to complete the fire extinguishment, 
and it is no longer necessary to 
drown fires in these closely packed 
materials. There are a few prob- 
lems vet to be worked out in con- 
nection with “wet 
them is the problem of corrosion. 
The chemicals which break down the 


tion of 


any 


3 water.”’ One of 
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surface tension of the water also tend 
to cause corrosion in metals. Scien- 
tists are now working toward the 
production of a corrosion inhibiter 
which can be added to the solution 
so it will not corrode fire pails and 
extinguishers. 

It is likely that within as short 
time you will be able to secure water 
type extinguishers for use with this 
treated water. It will be particularly 
valuable for use on fires in uphol- 
stery materials, in closely packed 
trash bins or bales, and on tires. 

Bus garages must make extensive 
handling fires in 
flammable liquids, since this is the 
major fire hazard. The vaporizing 
liquid type of fire extinguisher 
(using carbon tetrachloride), and 
the carbon dioxide and dry powder 
extinguishers are suitable for use on 
small quantities of burning flam- 
liquids, but extin 
guishers should also be provided 
It is 
desirable to cover a gasoline spill 
with foam in order to prevent its 
evaporation and subsequent ignition. 
The foam can be placed over the 
gasoline in a blanket until it is pos- 
sible to wash out the gasoline with 
copious quantities of water. 


provisions for 


mable foam 


for use on larger quantities. 


Electrical Fires 


Repair shops also contain electri- 
cal equipment and it is desirable to 
provide protection against electrical 
fires. Carbon dioxide and dry pow- 
der extinguishers, as well as the 
vaporizing liquid extinguisher, may 
be used on electrical fires without 
danger of injury to the operator. A 
water type extinguisher should never 
be used on electrical equipment be- 
cause the high voltage may send an 
electrical charge through the stream 
of water to the operator and seri- 
ously injure or kill him. 

A valuable asset in any bus garage 
or shop is a fire brigade composed 
of the mechanical personnel. In a 
small shop a somewhat informal or- 
ganization might be sufficient to pro- 
vide the training and spirit which 
is necessary for fire fighting opera- 
tions. In larger shops a more formal 
organization is desirable. Each man 
should be trained in the performance 
of a particular type of duty. Some 
men should be trained in the hand- 
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Backing... 


To support our agents fully and to provide them 


with adequate and intelligent sales helps is a 


foundation stone of General of America policy. 


We share our agents’ pride in the fact that most 
£ I 


of them operate the leading insurance businesses 


in their local fields. It is our aim to maintain and 


expand that mutually profitable situation. 








GENERAL is the leader in providing new 
and better features in nearly every type of 
commercial insurance. 











“The CAPITAL STOCK Companies of PREFERRED RISKS” 





GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
GENERAL CASUALTY COMPANY OF AMERICA 
FIRST NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 





H. K. DENT, President 


Home Office: SEATTLE 





Branch and Service Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the United States 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENT, VANCOUVER. B.C 


ling of standpipe and hose, whereas 
should be trained in the 
handling of special fire extinguishers 
which might be needed for different 
types of fires. Someone in the or- 
ganization should be designated to 
make sure that an alarm is sounded 
to the city fire department imme- 
diately upon the outbreak of a fire. 
Under no circumstances should a 
private fire brigade attempt to fight 
a fire without first calling the muni- 
cipal fire department. All chiefs 


others 


would rather make an extra run than 
to take a chance in having the fire 
get out of hand. 

If there was a box of dynamite 
in the center of the garage, it would 
be marked with a red flag and every- 
one would give it a wide berth. A 
bus garage is packed with invisible 
explosive in the form of flammable 
vapors, waiting for a spark or flame 
to set off a destructive blast. 

From an_ address before the Committee 


on Motor Coaches of the American Transit 
Association, 
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Whipple 
House 





“The W hirr of S pinning W heels” 


CCT AWRENCE YE INprAN,” valued at tour 
apne was numbered among Cap 
tain John Whipple’s worldly possessions in 
his will drawn in 1683. The numerous 
household items in his inventory, including 
“basons, pottingers and silly bub pots,” to 
gether with his homestead, farm lands, 
“piggs, cowes and swyne,” mark him as 
unusually wealthy for the period 


The captain was the second of three John 
Whipples who lived in the old homestead 





ae 


Mischievous boys dropped a calf down this chimney 








in Ipswich, Massachusetts, that bears 
their name. Though the exact date 
when the earliest section of the house 
was built has not been determined 
the first John Whipple acquired it in 
1642. As Deacon and later as Ruling 
Elder, this eminent Puritan was one 
of the leaders in church and 
town government 
Elder Whipple’s son, Captain John, 
was a businessman and soldier. While 
serving in King Philip’s War he 
gained possession of the Indian men- 
tioned in his inventory. As his son, 
Major John, had six daughters but 
no male heir, the house passed to the 
major’s daughter Mary and her hus- 
band and was owned by their de- 
scendants until 1838 
Now the headquarters of the Ips- 
wich Historical Society, the \ hipple 
house is considered one of the best 
examples of earliest seven- 
teenth-century colonial archi- 
New England. 


restored to its original 


tecture in 
Faithfully 

period, it recreates in the imagination 
the daily life of the Puritans. As the 
Ipswich historian, Rev. Thomas 
Franklin Waters, has said, “The old 
pavement in the dooryard rings again 
with the hoof-beats of Capt. Whip 
ple’s horse hurrying to lead his troop 
ers to repel an Indian assault . . . the 
whirr of spinning wheels, the rumble 
of the loom overhead, the beat of the 





churn, the roar of great winter fires, the 
hissing of meats on the long spits, the voices 
of children at play or demurely reciting the 
atechism, the good wife’s chat with neigh- 
boring gossips . all the history of other 
days becomes a speaking witness to the 


simplicity of the old Puritan home life. 


” 





Household implements used by the Puritan family. 
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RULING ON DISABILITY DATE 


FFECTIVE August 1 all acci 


dent and health policies issued in 


Pennsylvania must provide coverage 


from the date of disability. Com- 
missioner James F. Malone, Jr., 
made this ruling as a result of pro- 
posed policies filed for approval in 
which the date of disability was de- 
fined as the date on which written 
notice of the disability was received 
at the company’s home office. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


C. FRAIZER, general coun- 
e sel, Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference, addressing the 
Omaha Health & Accident Under- 
writers Association, stated in part: 
“You underwriters desire to sell 
more business and that is a whole- 
some and legitimate desire. In so 
doing, you are rendering a fine pub- 
lic service in covering more people 
with accident and sickness benefits. 
In extending your business, how- 
ever, accident and sickness coverage 
should be carefully sold, with a full 
explanation given to the insured of 
exactly what coverage he or she is 
obtaining. You can properly con- 
tinue to present your sales talk in 
such manner as to make accident 
and sickness insurance attractive. 
Our product must be sold, and it 
cannot be sold with a lot of negative 
statements. When you have pre- 
sented your proposed coverage in 
an attractive manner and have care- 
fully explained the coverage which 
the insured is receiving, you have 
done your full duty. This may take 
just a little more time, but for the 
long pull, you as individuals, your 
respective companies, and our in- 
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dustry as a whole will reap perma- 
nent benefits. 

“As underwriters, your individual 
opportunities are limited only by 
your own abilities. For instance, 
farm people and the rural population 
comprise a vast reservoir of poten- 
tial insureds. A recent meeting of 
a committee studying coverage in 
rural areas reported that there was 
a distinct need to educate the rural 
population insurance-wise ; that em- 
phasis should be placed on the need 
for budgeting for accident and sick- 
ness insurance in the same manner 
as for taxes and similar regular ex- 
penses.” 


UNITED MEDICAL SERVICE 


NITED Medical Service, a non- 
profit affiliate of Associated Hos- 
pital Service—New York’s Blue 
Cross Plan, sponsored by 18 county 
medical societies, reported the en- 
rollment of 324,549 additional per- 
sons during 1947. This represents 
an increase of nearly 80 per cent 
over the 1946 enrollment and brings 
the overall total to 730,293. Par- 
ticipating physicians numbered 14,- 
941 at the end of the year. A total 
of 4,872 employers deducted UMS 
subscription charges from their em- 
ployee’s pay checks. Of these, 1,016 
contributed to the cost of the UMS 
services. During 1947 UMS paid 
49,022 doctor’s bills amounting to 
$2,200,738 on behalf of its members. 
The service offers three plans to 
the public. The surgical plan en- 
titles members to allowances toward 
physician’s fees for surgical care in 
the hospital or doctor’s office and 
for maternity care in the hospital. 
The surgical-medical plan entitles 
members to all the benefits of the 
surgical plan plus allowances for 





The 


medical care in the hospital. 
general medical plan provides all the 
benefits of the surgical-medical plan 
plus allowances for medical care in 
the home and doctor’s office. Pro- 
vision is also made for allowances 
toward specialist fees. 


RURAL HEALTH INSURANCE 


HE year or so has 

great made toward im- 
proving rural health facilities and 
toward making them more readily 
available to the nation’s farm and 
small town population. Voluntary 
agencies working toward the 
achievement of better rural medical 
facilities have co-ordinated their ac- 
tivities at the state, regional, and 
national levels through the American 
Medical Association’s committee on 


past seen 


strides 


rural medical service and its ad- 
visory committee from the farm 
groups. Passage of the Hospital 


Survey and Construction Act has 
stimulated the creation of new facili- 
ties in areas where they are most 
needed. Of the applications sub- 
mitted, 70% 
than 5,000 population. 

Nearly 80% of our rural popula- 
tion lives within reasonable access to 
hospitals. But most rural people use 
their hospital facilities less frequently 
than do urban residents in com- 
parable income brackets, and are 


are from towns of less 


more prone to let illnesses go un- 
attended. 
sumed that at least one reason for 
this situation is that rural people 
are not as familiar as are city people 
with medical and hospital insurance 
plans, by which the cost of illness 
can be budgeted. Thus it appears 
that a public education program in 
rural areas on behalf of an accident- 
and-health insurance program is in- 
dicated. 


It may reasonably be as- 
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Storekeeper's Liability—from 26 


to both legal liability and to medical 
payments. The next five apply only 
to the legal liability section, and the 
last two only to the medical pay- 
ments section. In the first 
applying to both insuring clauses, we 
find the customary 


two, 


“off premises” 
exclusion with respect to animals, 
vehicles, watercraft, or the loading 
or unloading thereof, as well as the 
complete exclusion of aircraft. How- 
ever, with respect to such equipment 
used by independent contractors per- 
forming structural alterations or 
new construction, the named in- 
sured’s contingent or protective lia- 
bility is insured. 

The second exlusion relates to 
elevators which are operated, main- 
tained or controlled by the insured 
and the exclusion is so worded that 
it gives liability protection to the 
storekeeper if he does none of these 
things. The next 
plicable only to coverage A) ex- 
cludes liability arising out of the 
demolition of any building and ex- 


exclusion (ap- 


cludes products liability coverage 
with respect to gas for heating or 


power or appliances operated by gas 
or liquid fuel, as well as the in 
stallation, servicing or repair of such 
appliances. Special attention would 
be required on the part of the agent 


with respect to the appliance store 


which sells the ordinary gas space 
heater or which sells gas stoves or 


ranges. 
Contractual Liability 


The next exclusion eliminates lia- 
bility assumed by the insured under 
any contract or agreement not de- 
fined in the policy, which is similar 
to the language and intent of the 
comprehensive general liability pol- 
icy. The next exclusion is the cus- 
Then 
with 


tomary employee exclusion. 
follows the 
respect to property owned, occupied, 
used by, or rented to the insured or 
property in the care, custody and 
control of the insured and this ex- 
clusion is modified so that if the 
insured had assumed liability under 
a side track agreement covered by 


usual exclusion 


the policy with respect to this class 
of property he would be indemnified. 
The third part of this exclusion 
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eliminates coverage for loss or dan 


age to goods or products or com 
pleted operations out of which the 
accident arises and is also cus 
tomary. 

The next exclusion is the “water 
damage” exclusion which has beet 
modified to apply only insofar as 
any water damage loss occurs on 01 
from premises owned or rented by 
the named insured which injures or 
destroys building or contents thereot 
We then come to the exclusions re 
lating only to payments, 
which eliminates any 


medical 
payment for 
injuries to the named insured, any 
partner, employee, tenant, tenant's 
employees, or any person entitled to 
benefits under any workmen's com 
pensation law. Likewise excluded is 
any person engaged in maintenance, 
alteration, demolition, or new con 
struction operations or any person 
practicing, instructing or participat 
ing in any physical training, sport 
athletic activity, or contest. 

The final medical payments ex 
clusion provides that the company 
shall not be liable for any expense 
for services performed by the named 
insured or any employee or any per- 
son or organization under contract 
to the named insured to provide such 
services, nor to the products hazard. 
These exclusions follow the compre- 
hensive general liability medical pay 
ments exclusion as provided for in 
the manual and it would appear 
necessary for the insured to use some 
outside source for the performance 
of medical services in order to re 
ceive indemnity. 


Definitions 


In line with modern policy prac- 
tice, certain key words to the con- 
tract are defined and under premises 
there is included “designated prem- 
ises,” “incidental premises,” and 
“newly 
designated premises are the ones 


acquired premises.” The 
shown in the declarations. Incidental 
premises are non-income producing 
premises, such as parking areas 
which are incidental to the conduct 
of the insured business as a store 
keeper. Newly 
must be for the same purpose as the 


acquired premises 


designated premises and automatic 
coverage is provided for a period of 
thirty days subject to an additional 
premium. “Contract” is defined as a 
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warranty of goods or products or, 
if in writing, a lease of premises, 
easement agreement, agreement re 
quired by municipal ordinance or 
side track agreement. The “ele- 
vator” definition provides certain 
types of hoists shall not be cansid- 
ered as elevators within the meaning 
of the exclusion. The “products” 
hazard is defined in a standard man- 
ner. 

For the standard risk a single, 
simplified rating method applies. 
Stores are classified according to 
occupancy ; the rates apply per 100 
square feet of area and vary accord- 
ing to store classification and risk 
location. The premium is a flat pre- 
mium for the policy period, so long 
as the area and the occupancy re- 
main unchanged. There are no rec- 
ords required of the storekeeper for 
premium purposes. 


Basic Limits 


The basic or minimum policy lim- 
its are $10,000 for legal liability and 
$250 per person, $10,000 per acci- 
dent medical payments. Higher lim- 
its commensurate with local condi- 
tions should be recommended and 
the cost is relatively small. A 
$100,000 limit costs only 20% more 
than $10,000. Medical payments 
may likewise be increased for little 
additional premium. 

There are certain store risks to 
which this policy may not be sold 
and these are listed on Page 153 of 
the manual or contained in the com- 
pany’s instructions. 

From this brief analysis it should 
be obvious that while this contract 
is not the ultimate in storekeeper’s 
liability insurance it is a forward 
step and in comparison with any 
other contract, except comprehen- 
sive general liability, is far superior. 
Of course, the comprehensive gen- 
eral liability policy should be pre- 
ferred for all insureds, but certainly 
this policy runs it a close second. 
On the smaller risks the simplified 
rate basis is a great advantage. The 
true worth of the contract will be 
measured against its actual perform- 
ance and I recommend a careful 
study and a careful application to 
those risks which quality. 
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THE VALUE OF STABILITY 





Stability denotes steady purpose and per- 
formance. It has special significance in re- 
lation to insurance which is a safeguard 
against possible future calamities. Individu- 
als and business concerns want to know 
that the insurance policy they buy will be 
fully and promptly met in case they sustain 
a loss or damage under its provisions. 


The companies of the Commercial Union- 
Ocean Group have operated in the United 
States for periods ranging from over a 
quarter to nearly a full century. Each con- 
flagration, each business depression that has 
passed into history has left our companies 
still protecting the property of our policy- 


holders and still meeting every obligation in the finest spirit of 
integrity. To build and hold such a record unblemished and 
continue in the fore of the insurance industry 


is an Outstanding demonstration 


f e | 
- LK 
of Stabditity. 





COMMERCIAL UNION -OCEAN GROUP 





OPERATING IN THE UNITED STATES 


Commercial Union Assurance Company Ltd... . . . . Since 1871 
The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp.,Ltd.. . . . . " 1895 
American Central Insurance Company .... . 1853 


Columbia Casualty Company .. . 
The California Insurance Company 


Union Assurance Society Limited 


1920 
1864 
1881 


The Palatine Insurance Company Limited .. . . 1901 
The British General Insurance CompanyLtd. . . . . 1920 
The Commercial Union Fire Insurance Co. . . . . 1890 


Head Office, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


New York Chicago 


Atlanta San Francisco 





REGULATION IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


i LONG as the rules of the 
state adequately protect the 
public interest, it would appear that 
the insurance business—when con- 
ducted in accordance with such rules 
—is regulated by state law,” Senator 
Alexander Wiley, chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, told a 
recent meeting of the American Mu- 


tual Alliance. He urged a_two- 
pronged development, “First, an 
adequate, intelligent program of self- 
regulation, consistent with state reg- 
ulation, and second, an adequate, 
intelligent program of presenting the 
story of vour industry to the public 

a so-called public relations pro- 
gram." 
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All /O from 


one agency 


Fisher-Brown Agency graduates 
from U.S.F.&G. School of Insurance 


* Joseph L. Burgess April 1936 
*J, H. D’Alemberte, Jr. July, 1936 
Harry C. Sarra July, 1936 


David Johnson October, 
Frances Scherffius April, 
Juliette R. Kramer April, 
Edward G. Bonifay, Jr. July, 
Herbert Pfeiffer October, 
Sig L. Sugarman July, 
John A. Hoefflin October, 


1936 
1937 
1937 
1939 
1939 
1940 
1941 


*No longer associated with this agency 


School of Insurance, 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co 
Baltimore ,3,Maryland. : 
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United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corp., Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 
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AGRICULTURAL WORKERS Mutua! Auto 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Non-Profit Organization 


The Agricultural Workers Mutual Auto, organized 
as a non-profit organization, was recently licensed by 
the Texas Insurance Department. It is owned and 
operated exclusively by agricultural workers of that 
state. 


AMERICAN FIDELITY and Casualty Company 
Richmond, Virginia 


Reinstated in lowa 


Sterling Alexander, Commissioner of Insurance of 
the state of Iowa, recently announced the removal of 
the suspension order issued May 5, 1948 concerning the 
American Fidelity and Casualty Company and simul- 
taneously announced the reinstatement of the company 
as a licensed insurer in the state of Iowa. The company 
advised the department that after a conference with the 
lowa Assigned Risk Committee a procedure was worked 
out removing its objection to the plan. 


AMERICAN LLOYDS 


Austin, Texas 
Being Formed 


This Lloyds is being organized to write all classes 
of business, except life insurance. It is sponsored by 
the Texas Butane Dealers Association of Austin. No 
specific effort will be made to solicit liquefied petroleum 
gas business, nor need underwriters be engaged in that 
business. Underwriting of liquefied petroleum gas risks, 
as well as all others, are to be handled by people experi- 
enced in the insurance field and, in addition, a most 
complete engineering and inspection program will be 
undertaken in every case. The sponsors are underwrit- 
ing all expense in connection with the organization of 
this Lloyds and 100% of all funds contributed by the 
underwriters will be turned over to the Lloyds without 
any deduction. Lyle Blanton, Blanton Butane Gas Com- 
pany, Hereford, Texas, a liquefied petroleum gas dealer, 
rancher and banker, will be the attorney-in-fact. He 
will be assisted by men with insurance background and 
an executive committee, consisting of nine members, 
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APPLETON & COX, INC. 
New York, New York 


Official Staff Changes 


The board of directors of Appleton & Cox, Inc., 
marine underwriters, have announced the following 
changes in the organization due to the death of their 
president, Henry B. DeGray, who was fatally injured 
in an accident on May 1, 1948. 

George D. Hoffman, formerly executive vice presi- 
dent, has been elected chairman of the board. D. Farley 
Cox, Jr., has been named president of the firm succeed- 
ing Mr. DeGray and Owen EF. Barker has been made 
executive vice president jointly with Earle W. Murray. 


CENTRAL Surety & Insurance Corporation 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Executive Changes 


The company announced the following advancements : 
J. C. Platt from secretary to vice president and comp- 
troller; H. J. Hudson from assistant secretary to sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer and R. A. Hubbard from 
assistant secretary to vice president. 


CITIZENS GENERAL Insurance Company 


Los Angeles, California 
New Subsidiaries 


This organization requested a permit from the Cali- 
fornia Insurance Department to sell 10,000 shares of 
$10 par value stock at $20 per share to the Citizens 
Underwriters Corporation, a holding company. The 
new multiple line company will write only automobile 
lines at first, to be followed by fire and allied lines. 
Entire capital stock of the Citizens Life and Casualty 
Insurance Company, Los Angeles, a life insurance or- 
ganization with assets of $500,000, is owned by the 
holding company. Another subsidiary, the Citizens 
Automobile Club, has also been incorporated. 
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Group Service 
in One Company 


Fire and Windstorm 
and all Allied Lines 





A STOCK COMPANY 


All forms Casualty Insurance 


Aviation Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


° AMERICAN - 
FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Netion-wide Claim Service 


Home Office — Orlando, Florida 
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“Building 


AGENTS’ SALES” 


@ Yes, the Hawkeye-Security Companies build 


sales for Agents. First, they offer full Casualty 
and Fire policies, designed to give your clients 
maximum protection. 


@ Too, they service Agents speedily and efficiently. 


Claims are paid promptly . . . no red tape 
to hamper Agents. Field Representatives work 
closely with Agents. Yes, the Hawkeye-Security 
Companies are good companies to do business 


with. 


Hawkeye Casualty Co. 


DES MOINES, IA. 


Security Fire Insurance Co. 


DAVENPORT, IA. 


GEORGE OLMSTED, 
Chairman of Board 
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EAGLE Fire Insurance Company 





Newark, New Jersey 
Trusteeship Ends 

On May 10, Morris H. Cohn and John J. Clancy were 
discharged as equity trustees of the Eagle Fire Insurance 
Company by Vice-Chancellor Stein. The trusteeship 
had been set up following a deadlock by the board ot 
directors in the selection of an official staff which was 
subsequently cleared by the unanimous selection of new 
officers and an investment committee. The present offi i 
cial staff now is as follows: chairman of the board, 
Mercer Hicks; president, Howard H. Hubbard: vice 
president, Joseph F. Arnold; secretary, Albert Minton: 
treasurer, Harry Lowy. 

Dismissal of the trustees, however, does not affect 
a pending suit to liquidate the concern on the ground 
that it has practically ceased writing insurance. The 
management had reported at the annual meeting held 
last month that an agreement had been concluded with 
one of the country’s best known insurance firms whereby 
its underwriting operations would be continued under 
such terms and conditions as to practically eliminat¢ 
any possibility of loss from underwriting and, in fact, 
provide an assured income. 

| 

EXCESS Insurance Company of America | 
New York, New York 
Executive Changes 

M. D. Pier was elected vice president and secretary 
of the company succeeding Joseph P. Gibson, Jr., who 
retired from the company to accept a position with the 
American Foreign Insurance Association. Francis H. 
Kelly was advanced from assistant secretary to sec- 
retary. 
GREAT CENTRAL Insurance Company 
GREAT CENTRAL Mutual Insurance Company 
Peoria, Illinois | 
New Stock Carrier Formed . 

Now actively operating is the Great Central Insurance | 
Company, which was formed under the Illinois statutes | 
early this vear for the purpose of absorbing the Great | 
Central Mutual Insurance Company. It was licensed to 
write burglary and theft coverages on March 5, 1948 
with a capital of $250,000 and surplus of $150,000, 
produced through the sale of stock at $16 per share, 
par value $10. Principal stockholders are James 5. 
Flanigon and Elmo G. Kuecks. Business will be written é 
approximately 10% below manual on an independent ] 
filing basis. The new company has been licensed in | 
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Arkansas, Arizona, Colorado, District of Columbia, 
Hlinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Texas, Virginia and West 
Virginia. Officers previously held the same positions 
in the mutual and are: President, James S. Flanigon; 
vice president, Lester F. Carson; secretary-treasurer, 
Elmo G. Kuecks. The directorate, also the same as 
the mutual, includes in addition to the above officers : 
G. Chapman Caldwell, Dr. A. J. Cichoke, Edward J. 
Fahey, Rex Howard, W. E. Krieger, Sylvan Olson, 
\W. James Patton and Matthews \W. Powers. 


Announces Merger 


Under the terms of the merger agreement this mutual 
was absorbed by the newly formed stock company, 
bearing a similar title, on March 31, 1948. Continuing 
policyholders of the mutual will share in the future 
earnings arising from their present policies as well as 
receiving their proportionate share of the accumulated 
surplus as of the merger date. A fixed fee of 5% of 
the earned premium income will be paid the Great 
Central Insurance Company as compensation for the 
management and administration of the Mutual Policy- 
holders’ Fund. 


INDEPENDENT Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


East St. Louis, Illinois 
New Company 


Licensed by the Illinois Insurance Department on 
March 19, this new mutual company will write fire 
and allied lines on the industrial plan. 


INSURANCE COMPANY of North America 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New Directors—Benjamin Rush, Deceased 


At a meeting held early last month three new members 
were elected to the board of directors of the Insurance 
Company of North America. The new members are 
Ludwig C. Lewis, vice president of the Insurance Com 
pany of North America; Herbert P. Stellwagen, execu 
tive vice president of the Indemnity Insurance Company 
of North America; and Charles S. Cheston, widely 
known Philadelphian. Mr. Cheston also is a director 
of J. P. Morgan & Company, Inc., Philadelphia National 
Bank, Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company, Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, American Airlines, Inc., and 
several other companies and is manager of the Western 
Savings Fund Society of Philadelphia. 

Benjamin Rush, chairman of the board of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America and affiliated com- 
panies and a member of the organization for more than 
fifty years, died on April 25 at the age of 79. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Bree RPORATIONALTY 


ROCK ISLAND Sear ILLINOIS 


SPECIALIZING IN WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
AND ALL LINES OF LIABILITY COVERAGE 














- 5) 
Casualty — Fire 
Automobile and Surety 
Reinsurance 


Catastrophe—Excess of Loss 


Treaty and Specific 


Specialty covers including: 


Fleets — Motor Cargo — Aggregate 
Excess — Surcharge Premium Guarantee 


EXCESS 
UNDERWRITERS 


INC. 
90 JOHN STREET «- NEW YORK 
CHICAGO OFFICE 
INSUBANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 
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UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 






peers,’ 
Casualty qe 


Home Office 


60 John Street New York City 























No Business 
Direct 





NATIONAL SURETY 
CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 
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INSURANCE COMPANY—Continued 


From an office boy, at the age of 15 years, in the 
marine insurance brokerage office of Gurtin & Brockie 
in Philadelphia, Mr. Rush rose to become one of the 
nation’s outstanding authorities on marine insurance 
and, subsequently, president of the Insurance Company 
of North America to which office he was elected in 
1916. He resigned in 1939 to become chairman of the 
board. 


IOWA HOME Mutual Casualty Company 
Des Moines, lowa 


Reorganizes 


Early in 1948 the charter of the Home Mutual Insur- 
ance Company of lowa was amended so as to authorize 
the writing of full coverage automobile and general 
casualty lines, under the present title. This is the same 
company with the same financial structure, the same 
officers and directors. 

A new affiliated company, Iowa Home Mutual Fire 
Insurance, having the same directors as the casualty 
company, was formed to take over the existing general 
fire coverages under a reinsurance contract. 


NEW JERSEY MANUFACTURERS Casualty 


Insurance Company 


NEW JERSEY MANUFACTURERS Ass'n Fire 
Insurance Company 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Dividends to Policyholders 


The directors of these companies have declared the 
regular 20% dividend, an extra 5% dividend, and a 
special extra 5% dividend, or a total of 30%, on net 
premiums under policies expiring during the third 
quarter of 1948. Approval of these dividend has been 
received by the Department of Banking & Insurance 
of the state of New Jersey. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL Fire Insurance Company 


San Francisco, California 
New Vice President 


W. H. Vernier, manager of the Western Department 
of Pacific National Fire Insurance Company, has been 
promoted to the position of vice president. He will 
continue to be in charge of the rapidly growing West- 
ern Department. 
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Mr. Vernier started his insurance career in 1923 with 
the Western Department of the Westchester Fire Insur- 
ance Company. In 1930 he left this company to become 
associated with the Chicago Board of Underwriters 
where he remained until May, 1939 at which time he 
joined the staff of the Pacific National in Chicago. 


PEARL Assurance Company, Ltd. 
London, England 


New Chairman 


The Pearl Assurance Company, Limited, announced 
the election on May 7 of George Reginald Louis Tilley 
as chairman of its board of directors. Mr. Tilley, who 
succeeded his father, the late Sir George Tilley, has 
been a member of the board and has held several offices 
with the company, including that of solicitor and see- 
retary. Mr. Tilley, who is in his forties, made a trip 
to this country in the interests of the Pearl in 1934. 

William Norman Proddow was elected deputy chair- 
man succeeding Nevinson Lethby De Courcy Slee, who 
resigned because of ill health. Mr. Proddow also has 
visited this country and the various offices of the Pearl. 


PREFERRED ACCIDENT Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Official Staff Changes 


The Preferred Accident re-elected all directors and 
added John K. Starkweather, senior partner of Stark- 
weather and Company, to the board. Official staff ap- 
pointments were: Lewis F. Koppang, vice president 
and comptroller; Raymond J. Beech, secretary ; Henry 
E. Houghton, Charles N. Sergeant and Clarence A. 
Cole, vice presidents. 


QUEBEC AUTOMOBILE CLUB Insurance 
Company, Quebec City, Canada 


New Canadian Company 


This new Canadian company was incorporated Feb 
tuary 20, 1948 under the statutes of the Province of 
Quebec and licensed March 4, 1948. It began business 
upon receipt of its license with subscribed capital of 
$300,000 and a paid-in capital of $150,000, par value 
$100 per share. Sale of stock was limited exclusively to 
members of the Automobile Club of Quebec. Automo- 
hile casualty coverages will be written with operations 
limited to the Province of Quebec. Officers are: Presi- 
dent, Auguste Pion; vice president, .\. F. Mercier; 
secretary-treasurer, J. E. Renaud. The provisional 
directorate includes Auguste Pion, A. F. Mercier, Paul 
Decrochers, Ludger Dionne and Paul Champoux. 
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SCHROEDER HOTELS 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOTEL NORTHLAND 
Green Bay, Wis. 


HOTEL WAUSAU 
Wausau, Wis. 


HOTEL DULUTH 
Duluth, Minn. 


HOTEL ASTOR 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOTEL LORAINE 
Madison, Wis. 


HOTEL RETLAW 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


HOTEL CALUMET 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


HOTEL VINCENT 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


WALTER SCHROEDER, PRES. 


We aim to serve our many Insurance Company 
friends, executives and agents. 
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St. Louis — Washington 
Underwriters 


OF THE 


ST. LOUIS FIRE & MARINE 


INSURANCE CO. 


AND THE 


WASHINGTON FIRE & MARINE 


INSURANCE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Rated “A-+-,” Excellent, in Best 














SECURITY TAXPAYERS’ Mutual Insurance 
Company, New York, New York 


Official Staff Changes 


The following official staff changes were recently an- 
nounced: Frank J. McNulty, former president, was 
made chairman of the board; A. J. Gurevich, formerly 
executive vice president and general manager, was 
named president and general manager; Edward Mc- 
Nulty was elected a vice president. 


TEXAS GENERAL Indemnity Company 


Denver, Colorado 
Forms New Casualty Subsidiary 


This organization was incorporated March 18, 1948 
under the laws of Colorado and licensed March 29, 1948 
to write all casualty lines except fidelity and surety. 
It began business April 16, 1948 with a capital of $100,- 
000 and a surplus of $50,000 produced through the sale 
of stock at $15 per share, par value $10. This company 
is owned and controlled by the American Indemnity 
Company, Galveston, Texas, which also owns and con- 
trols the Texas Indemnity Insurance Company and the 
American Fire Insurance Company. It will maintain its 


| pensation on a_ participation 


executive offices in the parent organization’s home office. 
For the present, operations will be limited to Texas and 
Colorado where the company will write workmen’s com- 


and assessment plan, 
similar to that now used by the Texas Indemnity In- 
surance Company. Officers of the subsidiary hold cor- 
responding positions in the parent company: President, 
J. F. Seinsheimer ; vice president and secretary, C. S, 
Kuhn; secretaries, J. F. Seinsheimer, Jr., W. L. Har- 
tung, C. D. Winter; treasurer, H. F. Sanderford. The 
directorate includes: J. I. Seinsheimer, C. S. Kuhn, 
J. F. Seinsheimer, Jr. 


TRADERS & MECHANICS Insurance Company 


Lowell, Massachusetts 
100th Anniversary 


The Traders & Mechanics Insurance Company is the 
latest company to join the imposing ranks of century old 
insurance carriers. On April 20, 1848 the General Court 
of Massachusetts (Legislature) enacted the statute 
which approved the charter of the company. On May 8 
of that year the founders of the company met, accepted 


| the act and laid the plans for its formation and at a 
| meeting on May 13 the first officers were elected. The 
| first policies were issued on June 1, 1848. 











Dependable Insurance Since 1910 

















Nation-Wide Claim Service 














Fidelity & Surety Bonds 
Liability — Burglary 
Accident and Health 

Hospitalization 


Plate Glass — Compensation 


RAY B. DUBOC, President 


Executive Offices 
916 Walnut Street 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 





(Fort ScOTT.KANSAS | 


The Western Casualty and Surety Company 
The Western Fire Insurance Company 


Home Office — Fort Scott, Kansas 


stAL Sp 
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Standard a 
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Fire — Inland Marine 
Extended Coverage 

Business Interruption 
Windstorm — Rents 


Automobile — Aircraft 


E. C. GORDON, Secretary 


Branch Offices 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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penne. Mail Coupon Today! 


SETTLEMENT OPTIONS shows all 
options since 1900 for the 60 largest com- 
panies operating in the United States, plus the 
answers to 148 questions of company practices 
and procedures in arranging settlements. 


The only book COMPLETE on the sub- 
ject of SETTLEMENT OPTIONS. 


Se ee eee Net, $4.00 each 


3. 4. or 5 


O Or MOPS ..2<. 


HURRY! ORDER TODAY! 


Supply soon exhausted. Send 


FLITCRAFT e Jucerporated 


to be sure of getting 


the copies you need. 


More Sales 


through 


EFFICIENT 
PROGRAMMING! 


Here are the facts you 
need to map out a con- 
vineing policy-selling pro- 
gram for your prospects. 


~ 





PRICES 





eer 10% disc., or 3.60 each 
...20% disc., or 3.20 each 





coupon direct to 


6 ormore... 


ee oe 


Both 


Now ybu can show your policies in the best 
possible light under any comparison! The 
COMPEND is loaded with policy, rate, divi- 
dend and other data. It includes all changes 
under the new CSO. 


Here are all the facts you need so often in 
selling—in the most comprehensive in- 
surance handbook ever published! 


PRICES 


eS eee Net, $3.00 each 
10% disc., or 2.70 each 
....+20% disc., or 2.40 each 


Books 


NOW READY 


for immediate delivery! 


i 


More Sales 


through 


POLICY 
COMPARISONS! 


FACTS about all ma- 
jor life companies .. . 
FACTS that help you 
make sales-clinching com- 
parisons on the spot! 





















DIRECT TO FLITCRAFT Incorporated, 75 Fulton Street, New York City 7 


Please send ....... copies of the 1948 SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
omnia copies of the 1948 FLITCRAFT COMPEND 


Company 
Street 


LIGHTNING 
FOILED 


R KNT tests at the Westing- 
house lightning laboratory at 


Trafford, Pa., offer reassurance to 
those who must drive or fly through 
severe electrical storms. Three-mil- 
lion-volt lightning strokes produced 
by a giant siirge generator were fired 
at a steel-topped automobile while 
one of the engineers sat at the wheel 
and then at a model Constellation 
airliner. Both automobile and ait 
plane acted as lightning-proof cages 
diverting the heavy currents harm- 
lessly around passengers. Although 
“lightning” struck inches above the 
engineer's head as he sat in the car, 
he did not feel the slightest tickle. 
There was no damage to the car or 
the plane except for a small scorched 
spot on the metal top of the car. 


Safe Flying 


In the top picture three million 
volts of man-made lightning score a 
direct hit on a model Constellation 
airliner and pass harmlessly to the 
ground, demonstrating that thunder 
bolts are no hazard to safe flying. 
As the bolt leaps from a_ special 
lightning maker it strikes the plane 
at the nearest pointed surface—a 
propeller tip—travels along the 
metal skin to the lowest point of the 
plane and jumps to the ground. The 
model plane, like a full-sized airliner, 
acts as a completely enclosed metal 
cage diverting lightning currents 
safely around the occupants. 


Cars Lightning Proof 


Below, seated at the steering 
wheel as three million volts of man- 
made lightning bombard his car 
inches above his head, John J. Clark, 
a Westinghouse engineer, demon- 
strates that steel-topped cars are 
lightning proof. The alf-steel car 
safely shielded him from all dan- 
gerous currents and voltages. The 
artificial lightning is produced as 
part of the continuous research of 
engineers who work the year around 
developing protective equipment to 
foil lightning. 
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Accident & “Ee. Winterthur American 


Hospital & Life, 


San Antonio Automotive Insurance, Los Angeles 


(New U. Assistant Manager) ..Jan. 57 (To Increase Capital) ............4 Apr. 63 (Voluntarily Liquidating) Jan. 3 
Aetna came & Surety, Hartford (Increases Capital) ..............May 42 Balboa Insurance, Los Angeles 
CREE DOORS cicccccccoccccces cents BB American Insurance Group, Newark 6 a | rar May # 
Aetna Fire, Hartford (Refinancing and Group Develop- Cadillac Mutual Insurance, Detroit 
Cy Pr eee NER. Airaid aS beaut karan wb neal Jan. 57 eae area an. 3 
(Staff Promotions) ..............Mar.114 (Mew Divrecter)  ..cccccccccccc. mame, 194 California Union, San Francisco 
Agricultural Workers Mutual, Fort Worth American Lloyds, Austin (Being Revised) ; er. 5 
(Non-Profit Organization) ....... June 103 GEN, OUUOED 66006K600000sse008 June 103 Camden Fire, Camden 
Allied Fire, Utica _4o American Progressive Health, New York (Gilliams Retired) ...... .. Jan, 58 
(25th Anniversary) ...........+. May 42 (Surplus Contribution) .......... Jan. 57 Canton Mutual Liability, Boston 
American-Associated, St. Louis American Surety, New York (Creditors keceive Dividend) Feb. 3¢ 
COW BSCUOTE) on ccc ccaccsensy Jan. 57 SD SS rae Feb. 34 Capitol Indemnity, Indianapolis 
eT ae (Executive Changes) ............ Feb. 34 (Increases Capital) .............. Jan. 58 
American Agricultural, Des Moines CHOTIEOS PERCY) occscccscocccesceame. 216 Casualty Underwriters, St. Paul 
(Forming Reinsurance Company) Apr. 63 Appleton & Cox, MEX York CD | oie i cccwnedaweewereen Mar. 11 
American Fidelity & Casualty, Richmond (Official Staff Changes) ..... -.June 103 Central Surety, Kansas City 
(Reinsurated in Iowa) .......... June 103 Atlantic Mutual Group, New York (Executive Changes) ............ June 10 
American Fidelity, Montpelier oe rrr Jan. 57 Central Trust of China, New York : 
(Adds New Funds) .............- Feb. 34 ee. ee Feb. 34 (Enters United States) ..........) fay 42 
American Foreign, New York Automobile Insurance, Hartford Cherokee Fire, Nashville Wy ‘ 
GR rr ree Feb. 34 PO arr Mar. 116 (Capital EMeCORSe)  . oi. ccccseses Feb. 3t 
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L Christiana General, New York 
CGE PURRNOUNED ccnciccdescecce,s.. Many 42 
Chubb & Son, New York 
(To Open Pacific Branch) ........May 4 
Citizens General, Los Angeles 


(New Subsidiaries) cane 
Coal Operators Casualty, Greensburg 
(Declares Stock Dividend) ........ J 
Combined Mutual Insurance, Chicago 
(Merger Approved) .............. Ja 
Commonwealth Life & Accident, 
eer 
Consolidated Lloyds, Dallus 
(Began Business) ..............Mar. 
Continental Casualty, Chicago 
(A. Volume Soars) ........Mar. 
(To Change ne. Apr 


Continental — e, New 


SO Oar Ik 
Copenhagen Reinsurance, Copenhagen 
(To Enter United States) ..... Mg 

Detroit National Fire, Detroit 
(Voluntary Dissolution) ........ 

Dubuque Fire & Marine, Dubuque 
(Annual Statement) .............. Felt 


Eagle Fire, Newark 


(Trusteeship Ends) ............. 
The Employers’ Group, Boston 

(Mullen Advanced) ........... 
Employers Insurance, Birmingham 

(Adds New Funds) .............. 


European General, London 


EN, eer. 
Excelsior Insurance, Syracuse 
ee Be re. 


Excess Insurance, New York 


(Declares Dividend) .............+. d 
(Executive Changes) ............ 


Factory Insurance, Hartford 


DEED avecccocscesuccsnsetes 


Farm Bureau, Lincoln 


(Newly Organized) ............ ,. 


Farmers Mutual Insurance, 
(See State Farm Mutual) 
Federal Insurance, New York 


(Staff Changes) ..........cecerceed 

(New Directors) ..........--eeeed 
Federation Insurance, Montreal 

(New COMPORF) ....00.000000000- Mar. 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore 

rrr u 

(Ofticial Staff Additions) ........ Feb. ¢ 

(Report to Stockholders) ........ 

(Executive Changes ) PETS ae Mar. 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire, New York 

CN CED ehaawaeedenededeeeese ve 
Fire Association, Philadelphia 

CRM BUIED 6.5000 0606-00000 -Mar. T18 


Fireman’s Fund Group, San 
(Enter Reinsurance Field) 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance, San 
(Acquires Bulk of Subcidiney’s. : 
BED 6.6056 06 :5:0:0:000050006000000 A pri. 
CE MOONEE) svccscevevecsavecd 


Firemen’s Insurance, Newark 


(Recapitalization Plans Com 
EE. cntebisanceutenenes cieews 
GEPET TROBUIEE) 0. cccccccccsccess Mp 
Founders Fire & Marine, Los Angeles 


(Multiple Line Authority) 


CRS TIGMIERS)  onccccccsccccel 


Franklin Fire, Philadelphia 


(New Director) ...cccccecess seeee A 
General Bonding, Oklahoma City 
POD cctséecdsvevwessevec ewe 


General Casualty, Madison 


(Increases Capital) .............. 
Georgia Casualty & Surety, Atlant: 
(New COMPANY) <2... rcccccceves J 
(Licensed) Saketatahtenass evtsisenewes 
Glens Falls Indemnity, Glens 
(Receives New aoeey) eee eS 
Globe & Rutgers Fire, New York 


(R.F.C. Issue Replaced) canine eel Al 
Government Employees, Washington 
(Change in Control) ..............Ma 
Great American Group, New 
(Addition to Staff) .............. Reb. ¢ 
a eee May 45 
Great American Insurance, New 
ee are 


Great Central, Peoria 


(New Stock Carrier Formed).... 
(Announces Merger) ............ 


Great Central Mutual, Peoria 
OO” area 


(New Stock Carrier Formed) 


Group Casualty, St. Louis 


ESE as 


Gulf Insurance, Dallas 


(New Directors) ........ sees 
Harbor Insurance, San Diego 


(Adds New Money) ....... 


Hardware Dealers Mutual, Steve 


(Terminating Combination 


EC ee ae, 


For June, 1948 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford 


CVGRMERS TIRDGE) cocccccccccccccces Feb. sy 

oe, COTO er Mur. liv 
Harttord bkire, Hartford 

(ABBERL MEPCEE) 00000 ccccccccee MAF. LID 


Home Insurance, New York 
(Lxamination Criticisms Cor- 


BOUESE)  cocccevcccecesccovccccccs Jan. 61 
(Proposed Amalgamation) ...... Feb. sy 
(Merger Plan Approved) ........Muar. 120 
CEE TORRE) ceveccevceccccdnh. = 
(Merger Plans Approved) ........May. 46 

Indemnity Insurance of N. A., meee tag 
CIGW = DORURORET) on ccc cccecssnese Apr. 66 
independent Mutual, East St. Louis 
COW GRRE cc cccesccesaseces June 105 
Judiana Lumbermens Mutual, rere > 
(Dividends Revised) ............ Jan. 62 


lusurance Company of N. A., Piiiadelphig 
(Joins Reinsurance Group) .-.Jan. 62 
(£xtends British Operations) ....Jan. 62 


(Quits Regional Bodies) .......... Apr. tt 
(BOGE PSGUGOME) 2cccccevccesen Apr. 66 
(Resigns from National Board) ..May. 47 
(New Directors) .......00 beneeed June 105 
(Rush, Deceased) .......... eeees-JuDe 105 


International Re-Insurance, Dover 
(Vividend to Policy holders) -.--Feb. 40 
Inter-Ucean Insurance, Cincinnati 


[Rete MEDD  bcesesccsanexacbas Mar. 120 
Inter-Ucean Keinsurance, Cedar Rapids 
(IDET BORDER) occcccccccccce ----Mar. 121 
Inter-State Business Men’s, Des Moines 
Sn WE. da cmtnexuueelanauas Apr. 66 
lows Home Mutual, Des Moines 
eee June 106 
John Marshall Insurance, Chicago 
(Revises Policies) LA.aemaneeneeso4 Jan. 74 
(Kevises Capital Structure) ......May 47 
Keystone Mutual Casualty, Pittsburgh 
_(Action Against Officers) ......... May 47 


Knox County Mutual, Mt. Vernon 
(Non-Assessable Cash Plan 
PEE chbantcacekeawknssouen Jan. 62 
Liverpool & London & Globe, Liverpool 
(100 Anniversary in U. 8S.) cocci 
Louisville Fire and seine, Louisvilie 
(Comment on Severed Relations) Jan. 62 
Lumber Mutual Fire, Boston 


(New President) ................May 48 
Managers Interinsurance, Los Angeles 

(New Organization) ..............) May 458 
Manufacturers Casualty, Philadelphia 

(Utlicial Staff Changes) ........) May 48 
Manufacturers Fire, Philadelphia 

(Official Staff Changes) rissecessceay 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 

CR aa, §=6—CS 

(Golden Anniversary) ..........Mar. 121 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston 

(Leses PresiGemt) ..ccccoccccccces Jan. 638 

(New President Named) .......... Jan. 63 

aaa ae 
Massachusetts Hospital Service, Boston 

(Executive Director Resigns) ....Feb. 40 
Merchants Fire, New York 

(New Marine Managers) ........ Jan. 63 

(Otticial Changes) ..............Mar. 122 


La Metropolitana Compania, Havana 
(Comment on Severed Relations) Jan. 62 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire, Des Moines 


(Dividend Revision) .............. Jan. 63 
Mount Joy Mutual, Elizabethtown 

Ne aT Jun. 63 
Mutual Assurance, Hartford 

(New Management) .............. Jan. 64 

(Expanding Operations) .......... Jan. t4 
Mutual Fire, Sandy Springs 

(100th Anniversary) Serre Tee Feb. 40 


Mutual Implement & Hardware, Owatonna 
(See Hardware Dealers Mutual) ..Jan. 61 
National Automobile & Cas., Los Angeles 


(Wins Appeal) ....... eager 3 66 
National Aviation, St. Louis 

CAGOGtS TOW TUS) cecccccscces Jan. 64 
National Fire, Hartford 

0 eT errr Tree Jan. 64 


N. J. Mfrs. Casualty, Trenton 

(Dividends to Policyholders) ....June 106 
N. J. Mfrs. Assn. Fire, Trenton 

(Dividends to Policyholders)....June 106 
North American Casualty, New York 


| ee er May 48 
Northeastern Insurance, Hartford 

(Dividend Deferred) ............Mar. 123 
Northern Insurance, New York 

ee rrr eee ..Feb. 40 
North River Insurance, New York 

. < — Rese Mar. 122 
North Star Reinsurance, New York 

(Capital Increase Approved) ....Jan. 64 
Norwich Union Fire, New York 

Fe erererrrrr Feb. 41 


Ohio Farmers Insurance, LeRoy 


(100th Anniversary) 
Vid Colony insurance, 
(Acquires Casualty 
Pacitic National Fire, 
Rena Vice President) 
American Casualty, 
i ~ Urganized) 
Paramount Mutual, Philadelphia 
(Laken Over for Rehabilitation) .. 
Pawtucket Mutual Fire, 
(Dividend Change) 
Pearl Assurance, 
(New Chairman) 
Pennsyly unia Accident, 


ar. 
Pennsylvania L ‘umbermens, Piiliaderphin 


Pennsylvania Mfrs. P hil: és Iphia 
i -Ma ay 


Phoenix-London Group 
. S. Management Changes) 
Accident Insurance, 
(Official Staff Changes) 
(Beech Assistant to President) ..) 
(Official Staff Changes) 


(New Reinsurance Arrangements) 
Public Raatenas, Miami Beach 
iM pissbbestsssésegee al A pr.o7 
Quebec ‘Automobile Club, 
(New Canadian Company) 
Rhode Island Insurance, : 
(Comment on Severed Relations) Jan. ¢ 


{Warpor ‘Dreseneed) peeeeb es nns cel 
(See Farmers Cooperative) ......Mar. 
tural Mutual Casualty, i 
(See Farm Bureau Mutual) 


Seaboard Surety, } 
(Declares Special Dividend) 
Security Fire Insurance, 


ome Jai I sett Uh: ange s) 
wy Risks Indemnity, 


(New Company) 
(Multiple Line Carrier Forming) Apr. 


(Stock Offering Completed) 
Springtield Group, Springtield 
Powers Granted) 
(Staff Promvtions) 


» Line Underwriting) ....Fe 
PPTTT TT TTT TT TTTY 
(To Add New Funds) ............Mar. 125 
(Financing Completed) 
Standard Casualty, Lincoln 
Standard Casualty, “Sioux Falls)’ 
. pakekdssb0s.0.n0 0 


(See Automobile Insurance) 
State Farm Mutual, i 
(Ti ae. 
auseties insurance, 
i pescabsinn ee seaw teow Aue 
Surgical Service, Albuquerque 
Kenpheseseseuawondase of Jun. 
Texas General Indemnity, Denver 
(Forms New Cas. Subsidiary) .. 
Textile Insurance, 
Traders & Mechanics, “Lowell 
_ (100th Anniversary) 


(Official Changes) 
United States Casualty, ‘New 


United States Fire, } 


. S. Fidelity & Guaranty, 
(Offer Made for Subsidiary’s 
United States Mutual, 
(Corrects impairment). 
Urban Mutual Fire, 
(Taken Over for tineidation}’ 
Vigilant Insurance, New York 
( Federal Insurance) 
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Lauckner, Ine., O. O., Hoboke n, N..J 
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Accident and Casualty Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, Hartford, Coun 
Aldridge Company, James Il., Austin, Texus 
Allstate Insurance Co., Chicago, Lil os ose $ ane dia 
America Fore lnsurance & Indemnity Group, New York, N. Y. 
American Appraisal Co., The, Milwaukee, Wis ee ‘i 
Americin-Associated Insurance Companies, St. Louis, Mo 
American Casualty Co., Reading, Pa. .. . 
American District Telegraph Co ’ New York, N.Y 
American Fire and Casualty Co., Orlundo, Fla. ............ 
American Home Fire Assurance Co., New York, N. Y 
American Insurance Group, Newark, N. J. ........ cece eeees 
American Re-Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. .......... 
American Reserve Insurance Co., New York, N. 
American Surety Group, New York, N. Y 
EOE COOGRICY CG. Es, FA BOM: a.0 666. c.c ceca eeeeiecbseuenee 
Anchor Insurance Co., Providence, R. 1. ... 
Atlantic Mutual Group, New York, N. Y. 
Bellerive Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. . —e ‘ 
Bituminous Casualty Corp., Rock Isk and. Ill 
Bituminous Casualty Corp., Rock Island, Ill. .. 
Blyth & Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. . rk 
Central Surety and Insurance Corp., K: set as Kc ‘ity Mo 
Chapman Park Hotel, The, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Cobb and Company, James 0., Durham, N. ae 
Commercial Union-Ocean Group, New York, N. \ i 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn 
Conover & Co., Chase, Chicago, Ill. ........ Sarees wastes maw eewaCes 
Continental Casualty Company, Chicago, Hl. ..............008- 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., New York, N. Y. .... 
Corsa & Son, Andrew J., Brooklyn, N. Y. .... 
Cravens, Dargan & Company, Houston, Texas 
Crum and Forster, New York, N. Y. ... 
Dale & Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canada ....... 
Dimling, Henry, Los Angeles, Cal. ..... 
Dotson Company, H. S., Helena, Montana sin ne 
Employers Ins. Co. of Alabama, The, Birmingha im, Ala 
Employers Reinsurance Corp., Kansas City, Mo 
Excess Insurance Co. of America, New York, N. \ 

, Excess Underwriters, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
‘airfield & Ellis, Boston, Mass. ................ 
Fairfield, Ellis and Grant, Montreal, Can: ada. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Ins. Corp., Baltimore, Md 
Fire Association Group, Philadelphia, I’: 
Fireman's Fund Group, San Francisco, 
Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. ....... 
Foster & Son, J. E., Fort Worth, Texas .......- 
Freeston, Hlorace R., Newark, N a pace daes 
Fulton Fire Insurance Co., The, New York, N. Y 
General America Companies, Seattle, Wash. re 
General Reinsurance Group, New York, N. ¥ Tnsice 
Globe and Rutgers Fire Insurance Co., New York, N 
Gray Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. ... 
Granite State Fire Ins. Co., Portsmouth, N. Il 
Great American Group, New York, N. ¥ sh 
Hampson & Son, Ltd., Robert, Montreal, Canada 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co., The, New York, N 
Hawkeye Casualty Co., Des Moines, lowa .. 
Hoey, Ellison & Frost, Ine., New York, N. ¥ 
faomenaen Hotel, Cleveland, ODIO .iccccccccccecccciecs 
Hlome Insurance Co., The, New York, N “eee 
llouston Fire & Casualty Ins. Co., Fort Worth, Texas .. 
lloward & Co., Robert, Montreal, Canada ......... 
Hunter, Lyon, Inc., Miami, Florida .................. 
Hunter, Rowell & Company, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Inland Agency, The, Columbus, Ohio ................ . os 
Insurance Co., of N. A., Philadelphia, Hasse ames Back © 
Insurance Co., State of Pa., Philadelphia, Pa. .... 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids, Lowa 
Jones & Proctor Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada ON 
Kansas City Fire and Marine Ins Co., Kansas C ity, Mo 
Kelle, Inc., John J., Brooklyn, New York 
Kolob Corp., The, Salt Lake City, Utah 
La Mers Studio, nee York, } 
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Leonhart and Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md. ..... TT CLT 20 
Liverpool and London and Globe Ins. Co., New York, N. ’ os 
Leora -TmOsEes OO. TUS, CMACROO, BE. «ccc sc vie c:0-neccee's 70 
London & Lancashire G nee, ROW BOER, We Bs scccwacenn o» a9) 
LOPaity CIFOUD, MOWAER, Ni du occ cccssssvacese ‘Inside Back Cover 
Lumbermens Mutual C asus “Fo Co., Chicago, Ill. oP 8 
Muackubin, Legg & Co., Baltimore, "Md. eee 6 
manning @& Bonus, T. A., TARAR, TOROS occ ccccccccce 7 
Marine Office of America, New York, N. Y. .....ccccccecs 27 
Marsh & McLennan, Ine¢e., Chieago, Ill. ............. tl 
Marshall & Co., A. W., Newark, N. di. cccccccvces 72 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. ....... 40 
Melling & LBevingtons, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 67 
Miami Colonial Hotel, Miami, Florida ................. 43 
Mississippi Valley Underwriters, Louisville, Ky ............ 72 
Monarch Fire Insurance Co., Cleveland, “a RTE a 45 
Moyer Agency, Inc., R. Kirk, New Orleans, La. .......... 72 
National Adjusters, Inc., New York, N. Y........... 64 
National Surety Corporation, New York, N. Y - 106 
National Union and Birmingham Group, P ittsburgh, Pa 57 
Nelson & Stross, New York, } FPR Sree 72 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md 44 
New Hampshire Fire Ins. Co., Manchester, N. H ow 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Assn., Seattle, Wash. ... 60 
Norwich Union Fire Ins. Society, Ltd., New York, N. Y 4 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Co., Hamilton, Ohio ........ 90 
Ohio Farmers Insurance Co., LeRoy, Ohio .. : 62 
Pacitic National Fire Ins. Co., San Francisco, Cal. .......... Sé 
Paull & Son, Alfred, Wheeling, W. Va. ............ 73 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, N. Y. ..........%. 5 
Pollard, J. R., Oklahoma City, Okl: SION o.coe ss 0-0vis:a 72 
Preferred Fire Insurance Co., Topeka, Kansas .. pr 100 
Providence Washington Insurance Co., Providence, R. I A 
Provident Life & Accident Ins. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn 96 
Redmond & Shaughnessy, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 73 
er a an ON MR, 5 os o'o:0'h 06 csd eee nnd ebb O8 72 
Reed, Shaw & McNaught, Montreal, Canada ............. 73 
Reinsurance Underwriters, Inc., San Francisco, Cal. .... 4H 
Remington Rand (A-B-C Division), New York, N. ¥ , 3 
Remington Rand (Photo Records Division), New York, N. Y 12 
Remington Rand (Photo Records Division), New York, N. Y 78 
Rimmer & Company, Frank, Dallas, Texas ............. 73 
Royal-Liverpool Group, New York, N.Y. .....ccccessccccccvese oS 
Royul Typewriter Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. eee lt 
St. Louis Fire & Marine Insurance Co., St Louis _ eee 107 
Santa Rita Hotel, Tucson, Arizona .........ccccecseees S6 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. ............ccc00. 107 
Scottish Union & National Group, Hartford, Conn 52 
Security Fire Ins. Co., Davenport, Iowa ..............+.:. 104 
Security Insurance Companies, New Haven, Conn. sO 
Soundscriber Corp., The, New Haven, Conn. ..... 78 
Southgate Company, Walter, Dallas, Texas ..... 73 
Spear and Co., tne., San Francisco, Cal. ........ 72 
Standard of Detroit Group, Detroit, Mich 83 
Stewart, Smith & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y 12 
Summers, Joe W., San Antonio, Texas 73 
Tressel and Associates, Harry S., Chicag 7 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas, 47 
United States Casualty Co., New York, = ee 106 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore, Md. 102 
Unity Fire Insurance Corp., New York, N. Y. ........00+: 24 
Utilities Insurance Company, St. Louis, Mo. ............ 100 
Van Houten & Sherwood, Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 72 
Senet, NNR CI, ores cscdeccesererecssasescucses 4 
Walker «& ee Miami, Florida ia a dl easel 7 
Washington Fire & Marine Ins. Co., St. Louis, Mo 107 
Western = at. ee MORE, TRRMNES ccacaeswsawscaen 10S 
Western Surety Company, Sioux Falls, S. D. .......... 7 
White & Camby, Inc., New York, N. ¥. ......c0.%. ie 
Willis, Faber & Co., Montreal, Canada .......... 73 
Wilson & Co., Ltd., A. E., Toronto, Canada 73 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N.Y... 67 
Woodward and Fondiller, Ine., New York, N. Y iT 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N.Y “7 
Wright Agency, Ine., New York, N.Y te 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those companies which receive 
our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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More than 98% of all automobile fatalities 
need never have occurred. Less speed and 
more care would have prevented this one. 
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Western Department 
120 So. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Foreign Department 
Itt John St., New York 7, New York 
206 Sansome St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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Firemen’s Insurance Company of Nework, N. J. 
Orgonised 1855 


The Girord Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Orgenised 1853 


Nationol-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Compony 
Orgoniszed 1866 


The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 
Orgonized 1870 


Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 


HOME OFFICE - 


Canadian Departments 
535 Homer St., Vancouver, B. C. 
465 Boy St., Toronto, Ontario 


10 PARK PLACE + NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


Milwoukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 
Orgorized 1852 


Royol Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 
Orgorised 1906 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. 
Orgorised 1874 


Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
Orgenized 1909 


Southwestern Dept. 
912 Commerce St. 
Dallas 2, Texas 


Pacific Department 
220 Bush St. 
San Froncisco 6, Calif. 











“Brad Foster, our insurance man, pulled 
an eye-opener of a stunt on us the other 
day. He dumped eighty oak leaves out 
of his brief case. ‘Imagine that each one 
of these leaves is worth $100’ he said. 
‘Eighty of ’em — that’s $8,000, the 
money you saved yourself by taking 
my advice.’ 

“Sure enough, $8,000 was what he 
saved us by insuring our house and fur- 
nishings for what they were worth. 
About 3 months after I’d increased my 
fire insurance, our placeg 


One of the North America Companies 
full color advertisements featuring YOU, 
the Agent, as the man who stands 
between the public and loss 


Every day you read, “Fire destroys 
home’”’, “‘Burglars make $5,000 jewelry 
haul”? or worse, “‘Car victim sues for 
$50,000!” Insurance and only insurance 


can protect you against serious losses 


from such hazards. 

me * * * * 
Near you, there’s an Agent of one of the 
North America Companies doing a good job 
in the community. Put all your insurance 
questions up to him. He will carefully study 


your needs first—then give you the exact 


protection you require. See him now. An 
accident or a fire won’t wait.Why should you? 








HE STANDS BETWEEN 
YOU AND LOSS! 
Your loca! Insurance Agent 
con often save you money 
while protecting you from 
fire loss, or almost any 
other hazard. When trouble 
comes, he’s on hand to see 
thot ycu get prompt satis 
faction on every just claim. 








Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest American stock fire and marine insurance 
company, heads the North America Companies which meet the public demand for practically all types of 
Fire, Marine and Casualty insurance. Sold only through Agents or Brokers. 


insurance Company of North America * Indemnity Insurance Company of North America Philadelphia Fire and Marine insurance Company e The Alliance insurance Company of Philadelpnia 
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“Brad Foster, our insurance man, pulled 
an eye-opener of a stunt on us the other 
day. He dumped eighty oak leaves out 
of his brief case. ‘Imagine that each one 
of these leaves is worth $100’ he said. 
‘Eighty of ’em — that’s $8,000, the 
money you saved yourself by taking 
my advice.’ 

“Sure enough, $8,000 was what he 
saved us by insuring our house and fur- 
nishings for what they were worth. 
About 3 months after I’d increased my 
fire insurance, our placeg 


Every day you read, “Fire destroys 
home’’, ““Burglars make $5,000 jewelry 
haul” or worse, “‘Car victim sues for 
$50,000!” Insurance and only insurance 
can protect you against serious losses 
from such hazards. 


* * * * * 


Near you, there’s an Agent of one of the 
North America Companies doing a good job 
in the community. Put all your insurance 
questions up to him. He will carefully study 
your needs first—then give you the exact 
protection you require. See him now. An 
accident or a fire won’t wait.Why should you? 
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Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest American stock fire and marine insurance 
company, heads the North America Companies which meet the public demand for practically all types of 
Fire, Marine and Casualty insurance. Sold only through Agents or Brokers. 


insurance Company of North America e Indemnity Insurance Company of North America * Philadelphia Fire and Marine insurance Company e The Alliance insurance Company ot 





